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TRIBUNE  UNAGE 
HITS  ALL-TIME  HIGH! 


Total  Advertising  Linage 
in  Chicago  Newspapers 
FIRST  QUARTER,  1959 


Chicago  Tribune 
13,080,000  lines 


Paper  B 
5,520,000  lines 


Paper  C 
5,427,000  lines 


Paper  D 
3,598,000  lines 


Total  advertising  volume  in  the  Tribune  is  a  good  index  of  business 
activity  in  this  market.  And  during  the  first  quarter  of  1960,  the  Tribune 
racked  up  more  than  13  million  lines.  Over  a  million  more  than  last  year 
for  a  new  all-time  ret  ord ! 

The  Tribune  not  only  reflects  increased  sales  activity;  it  causes  it.  It 
reaches  a  bigger,  more  responsive  audience  in  this  market  than  any  other 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  TV  program.  For  a  greater  share  of  the 
growing  sales  in  the  expanding  Chicago  market,  step  up  your  advertising 
in  the  Tribune. 

Afore  readers . . .  more  advertising . . .  more  results 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


j 


built  better  for  better  mats” 


COMPARE  THESE 

OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thick, 
steel  butter  plates  at  each  end. 

Height  ot  Bed  .  .  .  36". 

Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  80%"  long  ov6r  bed, 
width  61  Vi",  height  SBVi  . 

Weight  .  .  .  11,000  lbs. 

3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with 
automatic  brake. 

Anti  friction  bearings  throughout. 

Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either 
end  or  either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  starting  &  stopping 
...  at  both  ends  of  machine. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently 
mounted  on  top  of  machine  for 
easy,  accurate  reading. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM 
MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


_  an  outstanding  value 

r  Sturdy  construction,  newly  designed  push¬ 
button  control,  aluminum  guards  and  mi- 
crometer  adjustments  combine  to  assure  fine 
y  quality  production,  fast,  accurate  and  simple 
™  operation. 

The  SCOTT  IDEAL  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 
produces  sharp,  full  depth  mats  free  from 
mechanical  buckling.  Rolls  any  type  Matrix 
9  ...Molding  cylinder  automatically  adjusts  to 
™  any  variation  of  form.  Mats  always  retain 
^  exact  size  of  original  form  without  stretching 
”  or  distortion. 

Send  for  specifications  on  the  SCOTT  IDEAL 
Matrix  Rolling  Machine. 

-  mim  SCOTT  i  CO. 

mm  DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  nmu  n.  I 
m  EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 


c.-.ri««eed  editors  linew— 


The  BEST  word  for  HIGH  READER-INTEREST  is 


SPOTLITE 


Topflight  articles  by  topflight  writers — 52  series  a  year,  usually 
in  three  or  more  parts,  plus  extra-timely  "immediate  release"  specials 
— have  earned  our  SPOTLITE  SERVICE  an  enviable  reputation  among 
the  editors  of  such  topflight  newspapers  as: 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Miami  Herald 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
Wichita  Beacon 
Honolulu  Advertiser 


New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times 


Washington  Daily  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Boston  Globe 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Post 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
.  .  .  and  many, 
many  others. 


Recent  releases  that  have  won  high  praise  for  content  and  timeliness  include: 


THE  LIHLE  LEAGUE  STORY 


WORLD'S  No.  I  PRINCESS 


CRIME  IN  THE  AIR 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  RASSLER 


BOOTSTRAP  LIFT  TO  LEARNING 


Upcoming  in  the  immediate  future  are: 


TRAITORS  IN  OUR  MIDST 

Washington  newsman  L.  M.  Berniere  gives  latest 
State  Department  facts  about  Soviet  espionage  in  the 
U.  S.  (For  release  on  receipt) 


HATS  IN  THE  RING 

A  six-part  condensation  of  the 
just-published  book  about  Presiden¬ 
tial  conventions.  (Week  of  June  16) 


AMERICA'S  'DREAM'  FISHING  SPOTS 

A  fisherman-writer  describes  the 
five  places  veteran  artglers  consider 
the  best  in  the  land.  (Week  of  May  30) 


MAGIC  OF  'THINKING  MACHINES' 

Writer  Alfred  C.  Roller  explains  the  marvels  of 
the  electronic  computers,  which  experts  say  will  soon 
outwit  their  human  masters.  (Week  of  June  6) 


.  .  .  And  SPOTLITE  SERVICE  is  surprisingly  economical,  too! 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1960 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 

22- 23— Kansa*  AP  membars,  Atcbisoo. 

23- 25— International  Fadaration  o<  Publishart  (FIEJ),  Blltmora  Hotel,  N  Y 

24-  New  Jersey  AP,  Union  Club,  New  BruntwicIc.  N.  J, 

25- 26— Journalism  Forum  and  Awards,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Roosevelt  Hotel 
Orleans,  La. 

27- 28 — Missouri  AP  members,  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis. 

27-28 — Utah-ldaho  AP  members  Association,  Hotel  Ben  Lomond  OadM 
Utah.  ' 

27- 29 — University  of  Illinois  Photo  Journalism  Short  Course.  Robert  All>f4n. 
Park,  Monticello,  III. 

28 —  Illinois  UPl  Editors,  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

28-29 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Lake  Murray  Lodge,  Marietta 

JUNE 

4- 5— South  Carolina  AP  News  Coondl,  Holiday  Lodge,  Myrtle  Beach. 

5- 9 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Astor  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute.  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (news¬ 

papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

9 — Illinois  Markets  Publishers  meeting,  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield, 

12-14 — Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Gris, 
wold  Hotel,  Groton,  Conn. 

12- 15— Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  convention,  Mexico  City. 

13- 17 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop,  for  small  and  medium-siiad 
newspapers,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14- 17 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

16- 18 — Conference  on  Journalism  Education,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III. 

17- 18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 
17-19 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

17- 19 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Moren,  Wyo. 
19-21 — New  Yoii  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Niagara  Falls. 
19-22 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Re, 

23-24 — ANPA  Photocomposition  Seminar,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Baedi, 

Ra. 

23- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pocono  Manor  Im, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

24-  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Ted  Hilton's,  Moodus,  Conn. 

26- July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel.  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

27- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

27-July  I — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JULY 

10-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

AUGUST 

8-13 — Inter-American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Lima,  Peru. 
14-16— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

SEPTEMBER 

18- 20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

26-30 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whlteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 


Here's  a  First  Quarter 
Linage  Report: 
1960  vs  7959/* 


IN  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING 

THE 

HOUSTON 

CHRONICLE 

Gained 

889,783  Lines 


MORE  Than  The 
Housfon  Post 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

The  Chronicle  Gained 

96% 

MORE  Than  The  Post 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

The  Chronicle  Gained 

153% 

MORE  Than  The  Post 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  Chronicle  Gained 

118% 

MORE  Than  The  Post 


During  the  first  quarter  of  I960  The 
Chronicle  ran  almost  10,000,000  lines  of 
advertising — More  Than  Both  Other  Houston 
Newspapers  Combined! 


OCTOBER 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington.  Ky. 

13- 14 — EWorld  Newspaper  Forum.  Los  Angeles. 

13-14— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  Towers 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

13-15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn-Harrls  HoW, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-22— National  Newspaper  Week. 


In  Houston,  The  Chronicle 

REACHES  MORE  PEOPLE  .  .  . 

CARRIES  MORE  ADVERTISING  .  .  . 

SELLS  MORE  MERCHANDISE 
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*  Source:  Medio  Records 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Read  By  More  Houitonlans  Than  Any  Other  Newspaper 
The  Chronicle  is  a  MUST  Buy! 

The  Branham  Company  —  National  Represeniatlves 


GOODYEAR  DIVERSIFICATION  AT  WORK 


^■le  miH 


Giant  Eye  for  Detecting  the  Unseen 


Faster-flying  jetliners  call  for  more  alert  ground  safety 
devices.  Faster-speeding  missiles  must  be  located  and 
tracked  by  more  sensitive  wiuning  systems.  Faint  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  stars  must  be  received  more  clearly — 
to  keep  America  ahead. 

These  new  radar  cmtennas — man  s  electronic  eyes 
— are  strange  in  shape  and  hard  to  build.  Goodyear- 
developed  metal-fabricating  techniques  make  them 

Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


practicable.  Goodyear-developed  reinforced  plastic 
radomes  protect  the  antennas  from  gale-force  winds 
and  arctic  storms.  Goodyear  research  into  new  ways 
of  doing  things  helps  make  life  better,  safer— cuts  a 
new  path  to  the  front  door  of  space. 

Before  im  airplane  flies,  before  a  rocket  can  be 
tracked,  Goodyear  imagination,  planning  iuid  research 
have  been  alert — listening  to  the  pulse  of  tomorrow. 


GOOD/fEAR 


0 


EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN! 

F(X>D  STORE  SALES  in  the  San  Diego  market  reached  an  estimated 
$291,500,000  last  year*.  Other  sales  totals  mirror  the  same 
robust  and  rising  prosperity. 

San  Diego  is  sold  by  —  and  sold  on  —  two  metropolitan  newspapers: 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined 
daily  circulation  exceeds  200,000.  (220,667  ABC  9/30/59.) 

flit  i^n  llitjo  Inion  |  B^ENiNG  Tribune  SELL  SAN  DIEGO 

*Souroe:  Economic  Researdi  DeparteMnt,  Unioo-lVibuM  Publiahii^  Company. 

lb.  Hi.,  ^  rii»tb~  McuispapMS 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California -Springfield,  Illinois- Northern  lllinois- 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST  HOLUDAY  CO..  INC. 


pizza  . . .  and  pickles  . . .  and  paper  plates  . . . 


EASY  FIGURING 


BIG  TOWN,"N.J. 


Here's  a  quick  flash  on  the  spectacular  increases  in  "Big  Town,"  New  Jersey's 
Thriving  6-County  Market,  during  the  past  decade  .  Population  up  21%,  households 
up  22%,  income  up  67%,  now  5'/?  billion  dollars,  retail  sales  up  58%  to  3.1  billion 
dollars,  food  sales  up  52%  to  $830,000,000. 


Circulation  in  "Big  Town"  during  this  same  period  has  undergone  some  drastic 
increases.  The  Star-Ledger,  with  a  circulation  gain  of  28%,  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
Newark  or  New  York  with  any  appreciable  gain.  Most  newspapers,  in  fact,  show  a 
loss  in  this  ai;ea.  Have  you  seen  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  story  lately? 


iN'puiark 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 


BEPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  mOIONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCMmITI 


editorial 


Postal  Rate  Conflict 

Tt  IS  now  revealetl  that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  paid  a 
-*■  “management  consultant,”  McKinsey  &  Co.,  §137,000  for  a  study 
on  the  “impact”  of  jxjstal-rate  increases  on  newspajjers  and  other 
users.  We  don’t  know  who  the  McKinsey  representatives  talked  to 
but  it  is  obvious  their  conclusions  are  at  comjilete  variance  with 
opinions  “in  the  trade”  when  they  state  further  increases  would  not 
be  felt  by  newspapers. 

The  last  of  three  annual  lO**',  increases  on  reading  matter  (20'^', 
on  advertising)  will  become  effective  Jan.  1,  1961,  for  second  class 
users.  Three  similar  increases  were  imjxised  early  in  the  ’50s.  Now 
the  Post  Office  wants  to  raise  rates  again  as  of  July  T  this  year — in 
effect,  an  inaease  on  top  of  an  increase. 

The  .\NP.\  Postal  Committee  last  month  rejxirted:  “P.  O.  figures 
continue  to  confirm  many  AN  PA  stirveys  that  daily  newspa|)er  use 
of  second  class  mail  is  declining  steadily  because  inatletpiate  service 
forces  daily  newspajjers  to  seek  more  efficient  and  less  exjjensive  dis¬ 
tribution  methixls.”  In  other  words,  the  Post  Office  is  pricing  itself 
out  of  the  market  as  far  as  most  daily  newsj)ajx-rs  are  concerned.  If 
newspajjers  couldn’t  get  Ijetter  service  at  less  cost  elsewhere  their 
use  of  second  class  mail  woukln’t  be  declining. 

The  National  Editorial  .\ssociation  now  rejjorts:  “Majority  of 
publishers  from  46  states,  rejjlying  to  an  NE.\  survey,  said  the  new 
(projjosed)  rates  would  Ijoijst  their  second  class  mail  costs  anywhere 
from  six  tijj  to  25  times  as  much  as  the  P.  O.  Dejjartment  figured. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  publishers  disclosed  the  P.  O.  projjosal  wotild 
cost  them  from  300  to  800%  more.” 

NEA  is  an  association  of  weekly  and  small  daily  jjtdjlishers.  They 
are  facetl  with  the  end  of  the  historic  “free-in-cotmty”  distribution 
under  the  new  rate  projjosals  (hearings  ojjened  this  week  before  a 
House  Committee)  plus  the  higher  rates. 

Higher  and  higher  postal  rates  will  not  increase  jxjstal  revenues 
from  second  class  but  will  tend  to  increase  the  deficit.  Second  class 
users  will  continue  to  turn  to  other  methods  of  delivery  that  are 
more  efficient.  There  will  be  no  economy  for  the  Post  Office  Dejjart¬ 
ment  Ijecause  even  if  second  class  were  eliminated  entirely,  and  no 
newsjjajjers  or  magazines  were  carried,  it  would  not  be  jxjssible  to  close 
one  single  Post  Office  or  to  eliminate  more  than  a  handftd  of  jjostal 
jobs. 


Attention  All  Editors! 

A  PROMINENT  newsjjajjer  jjromotion  man  (see  T.  S.  Irvin  column 
in  this  issue)  questions  the  news  judgment  of  newspajjer  editors 
who  either  ignored  or  gave  scant  attention  in  their  columns  to  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journalism. 

We  suggest  it  as  “must”  reading  for  all  editors. 

Our  columnist  states:  “We  submit  that  there  is  more  drama,  more 
conflict,  more  real  public  interest  in  the  journalism  exploits  that 
won  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prizes  than  there  is  in  ‘Advise  and  Consent’ 
and  in  ‘Fiorello’  ”  (which  won  the  awards  for  best  novel  and  best 
play.) 

We  agree!  There  are  sound  reasons  why  newspajjers  ought  to  give 
prominent  display  to  achievements  in  their  own  industry  even  though 
the  awards  may  go  to  some  other  newspapers. 


tf'ithfput  counnel  purposes  are  duap. 
pointed;  hut  in  the  multitude  of  eoun. 
sellors  they  are  established, — Proverbs, 
XV;  22. 


Editor  &  Publlthor 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTAH 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Nev/spaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate, 

I  March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

j  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertising 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Marketing 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  Janet 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arllne  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strata;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  Press 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
I  Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 

ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative; 

I  360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

I  Boston;  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg.,  80 

Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Press 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising 
Representative:  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Cor^ 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave, 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.,  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchlngton,  Kent,  England. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  14,  Albermarle 
Street,  London,  Wl. 

Paris,  Franco:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Qrcsdatioafc 
Member  Aaaociated  Buainess 
mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1969 — ze,l» 
RenewaJs  to  April  30,  1959 — 74.7396. 
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C4RT00N  IDKA  OF  THE  WEEK 


PRESS  COMMENT 


letters 


TWO  JOBS 

Reporters  on  most  South  American 
daily  newspapers  make  only  a  bare  living, 
and  most  need  two  jobs  to  make  both  ends 
meet  in  countries  which  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  inflation  spiral.  Practically  all  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  editorial  writers  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  I  met  on  a  trip  around 
South  America  recently  told  the  same 
story — one  job  is  not  enough  for  the  aver¬ 
age  reporter. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  an  example,  there 
are  12  Portuguese-language  daily  news¬ 
papers,  three  sporting  dailies  and  one 
English-language  daily.  The  reporters  work 
an  average  of  5  hours  daily  on  one  paper, 
can  have  a  job  on  another  paper  or  a 
magazine.  Many  working  on  morning 
papers  have  another  reporting  job  on  an 
afternoon  paper  or  do  work  for  magazines 
or  public  relations  firms.  few  years  ago 
salaries  were  fairly  good,  inflation  had  not 
reached  the  present  plateau,  and  reporters 
could  get  along  with  one  job. 

Today  12.000  cruzeiros  a  month  (180 
cruzeiros  to  the  U.S.  dollar  when  I  was  in 
Rio)  is  an  average  salary.  There  are  few 
reporters,  with  two  jobs  and  freelance 
magazine  articles,  making  100,000  cruzei¬ 
ros  a  month,  the  equivalent  of  $555  a 
month. 

Brazilian  reporters  do  not  pay  income 
tax.  In  many  other  South  .\merican  coun¬ 
tries  income  tax  is  non-existent  or  very 
nominal.  Brazilian  reporters  are  given  50 
per  cent  discount  on  airlines,  railways  and 
bus  travel.  In  Rio  the  newspapermen’s  in¬ 
stitute,  with  government  help,  has  built 
low-rental  apartments  for  professional 
newspapermen.  Started  eight  years  ago, 
there  are  now  three  such  buildings  with 
a  total  of  1,200  apartments.  Reporters  pay 
7  percent  of  their  salaries  into  a  govern¬ 
ment  pension  institute,  can  have  a  retire¬ 
ment  pension  after  10  years,  and  also  ob¬ 
tain  sickness  benefits. 

.Almost  the  same  conditions  apply  in 
Buenos  Aires  where  the  Associacion  .Ar¬ 
gentine  de  Periodista  is  the  national  news¬ 
papermen’s  organization.  Most  reporters 
have  one  job  on  a  newspaper,  a  second 
job  in  public  relations,  advertising,  airline 
publicity  or  as  teachers. 

In  Lima.  Peru,  where  there  are  four 
Spanish-language  dailies,  top  reporters 
and  editorial  writers  do  not  need  a  second 
job.  On  Lima  papers  reporters  work  seven 
hours  a  day,  receive  from  $100  to  $600  a 
month. 

There  are  two  newspapermen’s  associa¬ 
tions  in  Lima.  The  .Associacion  Nacional 
de  Periodistes  del  Peru  has  about  500 
members,  with  afifiliates  in  smaller  cities. 
The  organization  has  its  club  rooms  on 
the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  city’s  taller 
buildings,  and  conducts  courses  for  poten¬ 
tial  newspaper  reporters.  These  courses 
provide  the  only  non-university  journalism 
training  in  Peru,  for  which  students  pay 
aliout  $7  a  month. 

Girls  taking  the  course  were  most 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  role  of  women  on 
Canadian  papers.  They  were  surprised  to 
hear  about  the  many  and  varied  jobs  avail¬ 
able  to  women  on  North  American  news¬ 
papers. 


COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST 
D'Arey,  Phoenix  Gazette 


FIVE  POWER  FIZZLE 
Tin9lcy,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 


Newspaper  people  whom  I  met  in  Sao 
Paulo.  Brazil;  Santiago,  Chile;  Montevi¬ 
deo,  Uruguay;  and  Quito,  Ecuador,  all 
reported  that  conditions  were  about  the 
same  in  their  cities  as  I  had  found  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 

James  Montacnes 

Toronto,  Ont. 


There  has  been  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  resentment  against  Mr.  Armstrong- 
Jones  who,  at  30,  and  the  top  of  a  suc- 
Msful  career  as  a  photographer,  has 
sown  a  few  wild  cats  in  his  time.  —  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


HE  W.4S  THERE! 

The  clarity  and  completeness  of  the 
.AN  PA  coverage  was  such  that  I  had  the 
feeling  I  was  attending  the  convention. 

Individual  stories  were  brightly  written 
and  concise,  making  the  whole  package  a 
real  bonus  for  your  subscribers. 

Pat  Murphy 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 


The  princess  herself  was  dressed  in 
diamonds.  —  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une. 


Thousands  of  merry-makers  rushed  to 
the  palace  gates.  Several  were  inquired 
in  the  rush.  —  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Sews. 


Each  course  consists  of  four  classes 
which  provide  the  training  of  volunteers 
in  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
conduct  large  breeding  operations  in  time 
of  emergency.  —  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review. 
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1848  Six  York  pubUshors  joined  to  form  The 
Associatpd  Press  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  neics  on 
a  systematic,  cooperative  basis. 

1892  The  Associated  Press  incorporated  in  Illinois 
as  a  non-profit  cooperative  controlled  by  its  member¬ 
ship,  a  move  made  necessary  to  correct  abuses  of  power 
that  had  developed  under  the  original  arrangement. 

1900  The  Associated  Press  incorporated  in  AW 
York  in  its  present  form  on  May  22nd  follotving  an 
adverse  Illinois  court  decision  which  impaired  co¬ 
operative  functioning. 

*  *  * 

The  world  has  seen  many  changes  since  those 
days.  Not  the  least  of  these  has  heen  the  manner 
in  which  news  is  gathered,  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  complexities  of  the  space  age  are 
reflected  in  the  necessity  for  more  complete  and 
more  intensive  coverage  than  could  have  been 
imagined  in  the  19th  century  and  at  the  start 
of  the  twentieth  century. 


Many 

years— 

and  millions 
of  stories 


later  ...  ...some  things  have  changed, 
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A.s  the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  The  Associated  Press  put  it: 

“BASIC  PRINCIPLES,  HOWEVER.  HAVE  NOT 
CHANGED.  First  is  the  vital  need  for  this  organization 
and  its  importance  to  a  free  press  in  a  free  world.” 


The  Board  report  pointed  out  that  The  Associated 
Press  is  controlled  hy  those  it  serves.  The  AP,  the  report 
went  on.  “makes  no  profits  and  declares  no  dividends. 
It  is  subject  to  the  dictation  of  no  individual  or  group. 
Its  purpose  of  objective,  unbiased  reporting  is  assured 
hy  the  wide  divergence  of  personal  views  held  hy  those 
who  make  up  the  memhership.” 


The  report  continued: 

“With  so  many  examples  abroad  to  remind  us,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  United  States  would  he 
without  a  free  press  and  without  a  cooperative  news 
service  like  The  Associated  Press.  The  two  are  joint 
pillars  of  our  society. 

“The  thriving  existence  of  The  Associated  Press 
guarantees  that  the  public  will  have  access  to  honest 
news,  free  of  bias,  free  of  domination  by  political  or 
economic  groups  and  free  of  taint  from  selfish  interests.” 


some 


continuous  Quality  and  Integrity 


A.  M.  Rosenthal 
of  The  New  York  Times 
wins  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international  reporting 


In  the  United  States  this  month,  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
thal  was  awarded  journalism’s  highest  honor 
“for  his  perceptive  and  authoritative  report¬ 
ing  from  Poland  in  1959.” 

But  in  Poland  last  fall  he  received  a  different 
kind  of  compliment  for  his  work:  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  country.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  told  him  why 
in  these  words: 

*‘The  question  of  [ the]  falseness  [ of  your 
dispatches]  does  not  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion.  You  have  written  very  deeply  and 
in  detail  about  the  internal  sitiuition, 
party  matters  and  leadership  matters, 
and  the  Polish  Government  cannot  tol¬ 
erate  such  probing  reporting.” 

In  winning  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize,  Mr. 
Rosenthal  adds  new  lustre  to  a  shining  rec¬ 
ord.  Since  1918,  The  New  York  Times  and 


members  of  its  staff  have  won  more  Pulitzer 
honors  for  news  achievement  than  any  other 
newspaper. 


And  for  readers  everywhere,  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
thal’s  experience  is  assurance  that  today,  as 
always,  they  can  look  to  The  New  York 
Times  “to  give  the  news  impartially,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest  involved.’’ 

Sflje  Neto  IJork  Sime^ 

"All  The  News  That’s  Fit  To  Print” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


100  Publishers  Check  In 
For  International  Parley 

ANPA  and  ASNE  Playing  Host 

To  FIEJ’s  First  Congress  Here  committees  and  the  t] 


A  journalistic  summit  confer¬ 
ence  without  the  undertones  of 
East-West  diplomatic  strife  will 
open  Monday^  May  23^  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

More  than  100  publishers  and 
editors  of  newspapers  from  12 
countries  will  attend  the  XIII 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Internationale  des  Editeurs 
de  Joumaux  et  Publications. 

This  is  the  first  time  the 
organization,  freely  translated 
as  the  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
conunonly  known  by  its  initials 
FIEJ,  has  met  in  the  U.  S.  The 
invitation  was  extended  by  the 
.bnerican  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
which  are  affiliate  members. 

Founded  in  Paris  in  1948, 
FIEJ  is  composed  of  newspaper 
associations,  rather  than  individ¬ 


uals  or  separate  newspapers, 
from  countries  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain.  At  the  conference  here 
will  be  representatives  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
U.  S. 

Previous  congresses,  reported 
in  E&P,  have  taken  place  at 
Amsterdam,  Rome,  London, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Zu¬ 
rich,  Berlin,  Naples,  Venice, 
Tokyo  and  Milan. 

The  opening  session  next  week 
will  be  addressed  by  Mark  Fer- 
ree,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  as 
president  of  ANPA,  and  by 
Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
president  of  ASNE. 

Response  will  be  made  by 
FIEJ’s  president,  Tommaso  As- 


tarita  of  Italy.  The  Secretary 
General,  Claude  Bellanger,  of 
France,  will  submit  reports  of 
committees  and  the  treasurer, 
J.  H.  Burton,  of  Belgium,  will 
give  the  financial  statement. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  address  the  group 
Monday  afternoon  on  the  role 
the  press  plays  in  U.  S.  A.  public 
life  and  ^itorial  traditions. 

Tuesday  Talks 

On  Tuesday  morning  the 
group  will  hear  talks  by  Lester 
Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  on  the  Role 
of  International  Journalism;  by 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  on 
What  Future  Is  There  For 
Written  Press?;  and  by  John 
R.  Herbert,  editor  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  and 
John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  on 
the  Role  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association. 

Jan  Otto-Modig  of  Sweden 


will  report  on  the  Independent 
Press  and  Its  Moral  Responsi¬ 
bilities,  including  the  role  that 
a  press  council  can  play. 

Clifford  Wenthur,  manager  of 
R.O.P.  Color  Service  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  will 
talk  on  Color  in  Newspapers, 
and  Nagataka  Murayama  of 
Tokyo  will  describe  the  facsimile 
offset  system  installed  between 
Tokyo  and  Sapporo  by  Asahi. 

Other  listed  speakers  are  Egi- 
dio  Stagno  of  Italy,  Wlm  Van 
Norden  of  The  Netherlands,  and 
Jacques  Bourquin  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  editor  of 
Journalism  Quarterly  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Mass  Communication 
Research,  will  talk  on  Research 
and  Mass  Communication — Its 
Status,  Trends  and  Needs. 

ANPA  Research  Institute’s 
director,  Charles  H.  Tingley,  will 
report  to  the  group  on  its  activi¬ 
ties  at  luncheon  on  Monday. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


FIEJ  Leaders:  Italian  Banker,  French  Resistance  Patriot 


The  two  leading  personalities 
in  the  Federation  Internationale 
des  Editeurs  de  Joumaux  et 
Publications  (FIEJ,  for  short) 
who  will  be  prominent  in  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  group  next  week  in 
New  York  have  had  unusual  ex¬ 
periences  in  journalism. 

The  president  of  this  organi¬ 
zation,  composed  of  newspaper 
executives  from  many  countries 
who  would  rank  as  publishers 
in  the  terminology  of  U.  S.  A. 
journalism,  is  Tommaso  Asta- 
rita.  His  father  was  a  banker 
Md  his  family’s  name  has  been 
identified  with  the  shipping 
business  in  Italy  for  genera¬ 
tions. 

Bom  at  Sorrento  (Naples) 
March  30,  1902,  Mr.  Astarita 
entered  the  University  of  Naples 
at  the  age  of  15.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  12,000  students.  In 
1924,  after  military  service,  he 
obtained  his  diploma  in  engi- 
neering  but  the  same  year  he 
'^ent  to  work  in  a  London  bank. 

^ter  a  few  years  he  returned 
to  Italy  to  be  inspector  general 
of  the  Bank  of  Calabria,  of 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


which  his  father  was  general 
manager,  and  he  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  position  in  1933.  He 
still  holds  the  job. 

During  the  Fascist  regime  of 
Benito  Mussolini,  Mr.  Astarita 
would  have  no  relations  with  the 
movement.  When  the  Allies 
landed  in  Italy,  he  was  among 
the  founders  of  the  Italian  Lib¬ 
eral  Party,  of  which  Benedetto 
Croce,  a  personal  friend,  was 
president. 

In  September,  1944,  Mr.  As¬ 
tarita  made  his  first  steps  in 
journalism  as  founder  in  Naples 
of  II  Giomale,  independent  Lib¬ 
eral  daily.  In  1945,  he  was 
among  the  founders  of  the 
Italian  association  of  free  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  and  in  1950, 
when  associations  of  newspaper 
publishers  of  northern  and 
southern  Italy  merged,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  president, 
a  post  he  still  occupies. 

In  1954*  at  the  FIEJ  Con¬ 
gress  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  Asta¬ 
rita  was  elected  president  by 
unanimous  vote. 

He  has  received  the  Legion 

for  May  21,  1960 


of  Honour  from  the  French 
Government,  and  is  also  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 

Mr.  Astarita  is  the  author  of 
studies  and  articles  on  economic 
and  political  problems  as  they 
face  his  country. 

Secretary  General 

Claude  Bellanger,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  FIEJ,  was  bom 
at  Le  Mans  (Sarthe)  April  2, 
1910.  He  has  been  in  journalism 
since  1927. 

At  the  time  of  the  occupation 
of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  he 
was  active  in  the  Resistance 
movement.  He  landed  in  prison 
but  he  escaped  and  became  a 
member  of  the  directing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  clandestine  move¬ 
ment  in  the  “north  zone”,  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Clandestine  Press,  and 
member  of  the  Commission  of 
Information  of  the  National 
Council  of  Resistance.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  made 
an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 


Astarita  Bellan9ar 

Honour,  with  the  War  Cross  and 
the  Rosette  of  the  Resistance. 

Today  he  is  director  general 
of  the  Le  Parisien  Libere,  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  French  morning  newspaper. 
In  1944  the  paper  emerged  from 
clandestinity. 

Mr.  Bellanger  is  honorary 
president  of  the  Syndicat  de  la 
Presse  Parisienne  (which  groups 
all  the  dailies  of  Paris);  vice- 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Agence 
France  Presse  news  agency; 
vicepresident  of  the  French 
Press  Institute  (Paris  Univer¬ 
sity);  vicepresident  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre  de  Formation  des  Joumal- 
istes — training  of  journalists; 
member  of  the  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Alliance 
Frangaise. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Vers  la 
Guerre  ou  la  Paix”  (toward  war 
or  peace)  and  “La  Presse  des 
Barbells”  (the  press  of  the 
prison  camps),  a  history  of  the 
clandestine  press  1940-1944. 


Lorain  Trust 
Damage  Suit 
Goes  to  Trial 


Cleveland 
After  nine  years,  a  $984,000 
damajre  suit  against  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal  was  begun  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  here 
this  week. 


Plaintiff  is  Radio  Station 
WEOL  of  Elyria  and  Lorain, 
owned  by  the  Elyria-Lorain 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  suit,  filed 
in  1951,  is  asking  the  damages 
under  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act. 


The  petition  charges  that 
the  Journal  deprived  WEOL  of 
advertising  revenues  “by  caus¬ 
ing  advertisers  to  refrain  from 
using  the  facilities  of  Station 
WEOL  and  to  withdraw  the  use 
of  those  facilities  in  the  cases 
where  use  was  being  made.” 


Executors  Defendants 


Samuel  A.  Horvdtz,  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  is  now  dead,  and 
the  executors  of  his  estate  are 
the  defendants. 


The  Department  of  Justice,  in 
1949,  won  a  court  decree  bar¬ 
ring  certain  Journal  advertising 
policies. 

Marcus  Cohn,  attorney  for  the 
broadcasting  company,  said  in 
his  opening  statement  that  the 
Journal’s  advertising  policy  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerable  damage 
to  WEOL  and,  if  it  had  not  been 
stopped  by  the  government, 
would  have  been  “the  death 
knell”  for  the  radio  station. 


Damage  Slight,  Defense  Says 


Union  ISetvs  Stops 
Hiding  2  Papers 


All  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  were  back  at  customary 
places  on  Union  News  Company 
stands  this  week. 

Morris  Strassman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Union  News,  notified  the 
Nrw  York  Times  and  the  World- 
Telepram  &  Sun  last  Saturday 
that  what  Henry  Garfinkle, 
president,  had  call^  his  “mer¬ 
chandising  plan”  was  ending  as 
of  that  date.  Mr.  Garfinkle  had 
said  he  had  moved  the  papers 
to  the  back  of  the  stands  to  make 
space  for  “more  profitable 
items.”  He  had  asked  all  New 
York  papers  for  permission  to 
raise  prices  of  daily  papers  one 
cent  and  Sunday  papers  two 
cents.  When  refused,  he  moved 
the  two  papers  back  May  3. 


The  lawyer  contended  that  al¬ 
though  the  antitrust  decision 
was  handed  dowm  in  1951,  the 
broadcasting  company  was  not 
able  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
national  advertising  field  until 
1953  and  was  “injured  imtil  1955 
so  far  as  local  business  was  con¬ 
cerned.” 


Prize  Posted 
For  Safety 
Achievement 


T  PQr»*»i*e’  ''■■‘oierfth,*, 

X  dUCrh  papers  in  the  way  of  requirjg 
■I  new  owners  to  follow  a  certo 

PTl-ncf  Voa-t*  IKJlicy. 

X  XI  ol  i  Lee’s  policy  has  been  to  dbv 

_  _  mote  members  of  the  MonUm 

In  ^nntiinjl  newspaper  staffs  to  execnth, 
Xll  iTXUIlidllct  positions  under  the  new  owb«. 

ship,  Mr,  Anderson  expUiaii 
Madison,  Wis.  He  said  only  one  outsider  «u 
It  takes  newspapermen  to  brought  in  from  Lee’s  Mid- 


Charles  T.  Lip.scomb  Jr.,  prea. 


Raymond  T.  Jackson,  coimsel 
for  the  Journal,  argued  that 
damage  to  WEOL  could  not 
have  endured  more  than  two 
years.  He  said  the  evidence 
would  show  that  damage  to  the 
broadcasting  company  was 
slight. 

Six  merchants  were  called  in 
an  effort  to  support  the  broad¬ 
casting  company’s  contention 
that  the  Journal  was  responsible 
for  keeping  away  from  WEOL. 

All  of  the  witnesses  said  they 
had  dropped  contracts  with 
WEOL,  but  objections  on  tech¬ 
nical  groimds  kept  them  from 
saying  why. 


Washington 

Newspaper  writers  are  invited 
to  compete  for  $2,700  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  traffic  safety 
stories  written  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Com¬ 
petition,  sponsored  for  the  sixth 
year  by  the  American  Trucking 
Associations. 

Goley  D.  Sontheimer,  ATA’s 
director  of  safety,  announced 
that  the  contest  is  being  ex¬ 
panded  to  offer  a  plaque  to  the 
newspaper  which  conducts  the 
most  effective  campaign  on 
traffic  safety. 

The  plaque  will  be  given  to 
the  newspaper  which  is  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  conducted  the 
most  effective  campaig^n  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1  and  Sept.  13  of  this 
year.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  ability  of  the  en¬ 
trant  newspaper  to  show  tan¬ 
gible  results,  such  as  a  dramatic 
drop  in  a  city’s  accident  rate  or 
the  elimination  of  an  unsafe 
traffic  condition. 


run  newspapers.  Lawyers  can’t  western  paper.s. 

do  it.  Bankers  can’t  do  it.  The 

people  in  radio  and  television  ~ 

can’t  do  it,”  Don  Anderson,  pub-  100  Puhlltihora 

Usher  of  the  Wisconsin  State  . 

Journal,  told  a  J-Day  convoca-  in.ue  from  page  ll) 

tion  at  the  University  of  Wis-  — —  — 

consin  School  of  Journalism.  Charles  T.  Lip.scomb  Jr.,  preg. 

Mr,  Anderson,  who  is  presi-  dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advet- 
dent  of  the  Lee  Newspapers  of  tising,  ANPA,  will  talk  to  the 
Montana,  offered  the  observ’a-  group  Wednesday, 
tion  in  commenting  on  the  first 

year  of  operating  Montana  Trip  to  ^aKhington 

newspapers  purchased  from  the  Included  in  the  program  for 
Anaconda  Mining  Co.  the  visitors  is  a  trip  to  Waah- 

“I  salute  with  high  regard  ington  on  Thursday,  where  they 
bankers  who  rxin  good  banks,  will  be  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
manufacturers  who  run  good  at  the  National  Press  C!lnb 
factories,  and  lawyers  who  mn  under  the  auspices  of  ASNE 
good  law  offices,  but  none  of  Later  they  will  be  received  by 
them  can  imn  good  newspapers,”  officials  of  the  State  Department 
he  said.  “To  put  out  a  news-  On  Friday  the  group  will 
paper  worthy  of  the  name,  you  tour  the  Easton,  Pa.,  ANPA  Ik- 
have  to  be  a  newspaperman —  search  Laboratory. 


Trip  to  Washington 


Included  in  the  program  for 
the  visitors  is  a  trip  to  Wash- 


tion,  education  of  journalists, 


Organization’s  Goal 
FIEJ’s  goal  is,  in  general,  the 


Individual  writers  for  daily, 
weekly  and  semi-vreekly  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services  will 
compete  for  $2,700  in  prize 
money.  The  competition  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  categories  — 
series  of  stories,  single  stories 
and  editorials  —  with  $500  first 
place,  $300  second  place  and 
$100  third  place  prizes  offered 
in  each  category. 

Entries  must  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  between 
May  22,  and  Sept.  11,  inclusive. 


maybe  crusty,  questioning,  emo-  In  the  course  of  its  Cob- 
tional,  maybe  a  little  bit  gresses,  FIEJ  studies  probleoa 
peculiar,  but  a  newspaperman.”  which  concern  the  press  both 
,  from  the  material  side  (costs  of 

Previously  Handicapped  printing,  supplies  and  price  of 

The  Anaconda  newspapers  in  newsprint,  standardization,  etc.) 
six  Montana  cities  had  been  from  the  theoretical  side 

handicapped,  Mr.  Anderson  said,  (freedom  of  information,  ethics  \ 
because  they  “were  owned  and  profession,  fair  competi- 

operated  by  mining  men,  ac-  tion,  education  of  journalists, 
countants,  lawyers  and  engi-  ®tc.) 
neers.”  He  described  this  as  one  •  .-  »  r-  i 

of  three  lessons  he  had  learned 

since  the  Lee  company  bought  FIEJ’s  goal  is,  in  general,  the 
the  five  evening,  three  morning  defense  of  the  moral  and  econ- 
and  four  Sunday  newspapers  in  omic  interests  of  newspapers  on 
June,  1959.  the  international  level.  Its  fun- 

Another  lesson  he  cited  was  damental  principles  are  based, 
that  in  “the  whole  vast  field  of  on  one  hand,  on  the  spirit  of  the 
communications,  radio  and  tele-  UNESCO  Charter,  and  on  the 
vision  can  play  an  important  other,  on  a  sense  of  personal 
but  only  a  limited  role.  Had  it  responsibility  freely  undertaken 
been  otherwise,  radio  and  tele-  which  must  inspire  editors  and 
vision  would  have  taken  over  publishers  and  which,  in  its 
the  state  of  Montana  years  ago.  viewpoint,  must  be  one  of  the 
Radio  and  TV  is  independently  essential  guaranties  of  freedom 
owned  out  there.  The  field  was  of  the  press, 
wide  open.  The  newspaper  world  The  Executive  Committee  of 
was  almost  a  vacuum.  But  FIEJ  is  composed  as  follows: 
simple  electronics  could  not  fill  Honorary  President:  J.  Van  dc 

it.”  Kieft  (Netherlands) ;  president: 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  third  Tommaso  Astarita  (Italy); 
lesson  was  “the  importance  of  Vicepresidents:  Albert  Bayrt 
competition  to  the  publication  (Prance),  Charles  F.  McCahill 
of  a  good  newspaper.”  He  said  (U.S.A.),  Eric  Clayson  (Great 
the  Lee  company  is  meeting  the  Britain),  Nagataka  Murayama 
no-competition  problem  in  five  of  (Japan),  Orla  Rode  (Denmark), 
the  six  cities  by  trying  “to  pit  Karl  Sartorius  (Switzerland); 
each  of  our  papers  against  each  General  Secretary:  Claude  Bel- 
other.  When  one  of  our  editors  langer  (France);  Gen«y 
does  a  better  job  of  handling  a  Treasurer:  Jules  Burton  (Bo- 
certain  story,  we  needle  the  gium) ;  members:  Emil  G^ 
others  for  having  fallen  down  on  (Germany),  Jan-Otto  Mo^ 
the  job.”  (Sweden),  Wim  Van  Norda 

He  said  Anaconda  attached  (Netherlands). 
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uatterhokn  of  frustration 

3,000  Newsmen  Left 
With  Story  Still  Untold 

Summit  Parley  A  Fiasco 
In  Five  Incredible  Days 

By  Reiman  “Pat”  Morin 
.\Morialed  I’rrM  (Varrspondent 


Paris 

Never  before  in  history  have 
M  many  come  so  far  to  cover 
90  much — what? 

Not  the  Summit  Conference. 
There  wasn’t  any. 

Not  all  that  passed  between 
the  four  Heads  of  State. 

It  is  yet  to  be  reported. 

Not  the  meaning  of  the  fiasco, 
or  its  significance  for  the 
future.  This  may  be  locked  be¬ 
hind  the  basilisk  mask  of  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev. 

No,  the  3,000  or  more  news¬ 
men  who  worked  on  this  story 
will  write  it  off  as  a  Matterhorn 
of  frustration. 

Only  a  Blur 

Five  incredible  days  passed 
between  the  arrival  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  in  Paris  on  Saturday, 
May  14,  and  his  departure. 
May  19.  They  may  very  well 
go  into  history  as  five  days  that 
shook  the  world. 

At  the  moment,  however,  they 
are  only  a  blur.  They  telescope 
together  into  a  nightmare  of 
booming  public  address  systems 
and  blinding  lights,  of  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  strug¬ 
gling  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
story,  of  wild  chases  through 
the  countryside,  of  battling 
policemen  and  bodyguards,  of 
the  frantic  chatter  of  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  teleprinters. 

And  this  jagged  picture  is 
shot  through  with  the  memory 
of  faces,  ashen,  angry,  sneering, 
scowling,  but  most  frequently, 
the  look  of  a  man  who  has  been 
pole-axed.  Let  me  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Khrushchev,  the  first  of  the 
^hree  to  arrive,  stepped  out  of 
bis  big,  blue-and-white  Ilyushin 
18  transport  on  Saturday  mom¬ 
's?.  He  came  down  the  steps 
of  the  ramp  in  brisk,  matter-of- 
jw  fashion.  There  was  a 
0^  of  clapping  from  a  group 
of  Russians.  He  did  not  ac- 
^wledge  it  at  first.  He  kept 
hat  on  and  his  hands  at  his 
side. 

that  moment  there  began 
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a  gfreat  exercise  in  face-reading. 
What  did  Khrushchev’s  expres¬ 
sion  portend? 

“He  looks  a  little  grim.” 

“Maybe  he  didn’t  get  any 
sleep  on  the  plane.” 

“He’s  not  the  personality  kid 
today.” 

“Well,  who  knows?  Wait  and 
see  what  he  says.” 

Khrushchev’s  first  words, 
spoken  at  Orly  airport,  were  the 
more  or  less  stylized  phrases 
of  a  statesman  arriving  for  an 
international  conference  .  .  . 
work  for  peace  .  .  .  the  hopes  of 
mankind,  etc.  .  .  .  However,  he 
threw  in  one  unmistakable  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  U-2  spy  plane  in¬ 
cident,  “certain  circles  have  re¬ 
cently  been  intensifying  their 
activity  .  .  .  the  cold  war.” 

The  Trigger 

We  did  not  realize  it  then,  but 
Khrushchev  here  touched  the 
trigger  of  the  bomb  that  was  to 
blow  up  the  conference. 

Meanwhile,  planes  from  all 
over  the  world  kept  converging 
in  Paris,  bringing  more  and  more 
correspondents,  widely  -  read 
columnists,  television  stars, 
gifted  photographers.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  so  great  an  array 
of  communications  figures  ever 
before  assembled  in  one  place. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the 
Palais  de  Chaillot. 

The  palace  is  a  huge,  horse- 
shoe-shaped  structure  originally 
built  for  the  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  two  points  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  point  toward  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  'This  was  the  central 
press  headquarters. 

On  Saturday,  some  36  hours 
before  the  scheduled  opening  of 
the  conferences,  battalions  of 
workmen  and  technicians  were 
installing  equipment,  desks,  tele¬ 
phones,  teleprinters,  li^ts  and 
microphones.  There  were  miles 
of  offices,  cubicles  for  virtually 
every  news  agency  in  the  world, 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  the 
television  and  radio  teams,  and 
the  press  officers  of  various  em¬ 
bassies. 
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It  was  already  beginning  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  city  news 
room. 

On  the  gT'ound  floor  there  was 
a  restaurant,  a  bar,  a  news 
stand,  tobacco  shop,  money¬ 
changing  wicket,  and  a  first-aid 
station. 

Probably,  few  people  any¬ 
where  today  are  more  infuriated 
with  Khrushchev  than  these 
concessionnaires.  They  did  a 
land  office  business  for  three 
days,  but  they  expected  many, 
many  more. 

Through  the  vast  rabbit- 
warren,  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  already  was  blaring.  “At¬ 
tention,  s’  ‘il  vous  plait,  atten¬ 
tion,  s’  ‘il  vous  plait — ” 

Most  of  the  time,  however  it 
merely  summoned  Mr.  So-and 
So  to  his  office  or  Mademoiselle 
What-not  to  the  telephone. 

On  Tuesday,  before  the  con¬ 
ference  was  definitely  destroyed, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  stop 
working  and  listen  each  time 
the  P.A.  speakers  began  to  hum. 

But  on  that  day,  again  and 
again,  and  in  tones  of  immense 
urgency,  the  operator  merely 
said,  “will  the  electrician  please 
come  to  room  324.” 

Smile  is  Forced 

President  Eisenhower  arrived 
on  Sunday,  followed  some  hours 
later  by  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
Millan. 

Again,  hundreds  of  reporters 
carefully  scanned  their  faces, 
trying  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
the  two  statesmen.  MacMillan 
was  impassive.  Eisenhower’s 
smile  seemed  a  little  forced. 
Neither,  so  far  as  is  known, 
realized  what  was  in  store. 

The  briefings  began  that 
night,  that  is,  for  the  American, 
British,  and  French  newspaper¬ 
men. 

It  is  not  hindsight  to  say  that 
there  was  a  slight  sniff  of  un¬ 
certainty  already  in  the  air,  a 
feeling  of  thinly  concealed 
anxiety.  By  that  time,  several 
things  were  known — 

What  Was  Not  Disclosed 

Khrushchev  had  told  DeGaulle 
of  the  conditions  he  intended  to 
impose  before  sitting  down  with 
Eisenhower,  the  demand  for  an 
apology,  guarantees  that  no 
more  spy  flights  would  be  sent 


over  Soviet  territory,  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  “all  those  respon¬ 
sible.”  He  had  left  a  five-page 
typewritten  memorandum  to 
this  effect  with  the  French 
president. 

DeGaulle,  in  turn,  had  in¬ 
formed  Eisenhower  and  Mac¬ 
Millan. 

This  was  not  disclosed  to  the 
western  press  corps. 

The  briefers  said  the  day’s 
talks  had  concentrated  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  ouestions  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Berlin.  Had  the  U-2 
case  been  brought  up?  One 
briefer  said  flatly,  “No.”  An¬ 
other  replied.  “I  cannot  go  be¬ 
yond  what  I  have  told  you.” 

So,  except  for  that  indefina¬ 
ble  feeling  that  something  was 
amiss  there  was  no  hint  at  that 
time  of  the  explosion  that  was 
about  to  burst. 

Cnunbci  from  the  Table 

It  became  evident,  too,  that 
only  selected  crumbs  of  infor¬ 
mation  would  fall  from  the  con¬ 
ference  table  to  the  reporters. 
The  American  briefers.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James 
Hagerty,  and  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Andrew  Berding, 
said  they  would  not  be  present 
during  the  actual  sessions  on  the 
morrow.  They  would  be  briefed 
by  advisors. 

In  short,  the  information  was 
to  come  to  us,  third-hand. 

Still,  there  was  always  the 
hope  that  as  the  conference  con¬ 
tinued,  it  would  be  possible  to 
buttonhole  a  friend  somewhere, 
or  catch  a  member  of  the  team 
at  dinner.  Most  of  us  were  re¬ 
signed  to  the  necessity  of  wait¬ 
ing  and  digging  for  the  meat  of 
the  story. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  about 
8  o’clock,  the  sidewalk  tables  of 
a  little  cafe  at  the  comer  of  the 
Avenue  de  Marigny  and  the  Rue 
Faubourg  St.  Honore  were  al¬ 
ready  filling  with  reporters.  The 
heads  of  state  would  have  to 
pass  this  comer  as  they  came 
to  the  Elysee  Palace,  where  the 
conference  was  to  start. 

Photographers,  who  had  spe¬ 
cial  passes,  were  permitted  to 
station  themselves  on  the  roof 
overlooking  the  courtyard  where 
the  cars  would  draw  up  to  the 
steps. 

At  that  point,  “the  story” 
would  disappear. 

(Jiilling  Rumor 

It  was  hardly  an  appetizing 
setup  and  it  gave  a  special 
meaning  to  the  phrase,  “free¬ 
dom  of  information.” 

From  the  Elysee,  the  great 
majority  of  newsmen  went  to 
the  Palais  de  Chaillot  to  wait. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  hour, 
a  chilling  mmor  spread  through 
the  corridors,  milling  with  re- 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Restrictions 
On  Solicitors 
Held  Invalid 


Chicago 

A  permanent  injunction  was 
issued  this  week  against  the 
Village  of  River  Forest  to  stop 
its  officials  from  interfering  with 
the  activities  of  newspaper  sub¬ 
scription  solicitors. 

The  order  was  granted  by 
Judge  Walker  Butler  in  Superior 
Court.  He  emphasized  that  he 
was  holding  unconstitutional 
only  that  portion  of  the  village 
ordinance  which  affected  news¬ 
paper  solicitors. 

The  suit  was  brought  by 
Thomas  G.  Osborn,  employed  by 
Newspaper  Readers  Agency, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  It  alleged  that  Mr. 
Osborn,  while  trying  to  sell 
newspaper  subscriptions  in  the 
village  last  Jan.  15,  was  arrested 
“while  conducting  himself  in  a 
lawful  manner.” 

The  ordinance  requires  news¬ 
paper  solicitors  to  be  finger¬ 
printed,  wear  plastic  badges,  de¬ 
posit  money  with  the  village, 
and  to  wait  20  days  before  get¬ 
ting  approval  for  their  sales. 

Attorneys  Don  H.  Reuben  and 
George  D.  Newton  Jr.  of  the 
firm  of  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson, 
Chaffetz  &  Masters,  who  brought 
the  suit,  told  the  court  that  it 
was  an  “unwilling”  one  on  their 
part  and  was  brought  only  be¬ 
cause  village  officials  “refused 
to  recognize  both  constitutional 
guarantees  of  a  free  press.” 

“We  are  not  defending  or 
passing  judgment  on  whether 
canvassers,  solicitors,  peddlers, 
and  hawkers  for  various  prod¬ 
ucts  and  occupations  shall  be 
regulated  and  whether  a  com¬ 
munity  has  the  right  to  pass  an 
ordinance  for  such  regulation,” 
said  Mr.  Reuben. 

“We  presented  this  case 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  for  newspapers. 
The  courts  have  ruled  that  limi¬ 
tation  of  solicitation  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  of  any  other  rights 
to  circulate  or  attempt  to  cir¬ 
culate  a  newspaper  are  equally 
as  depriving  as  limitation  of  the 
right  to  publish.” 

Judge  Butler,  in  his  ruling, 
said:  “I  believe  I  ought  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  exactly  what 
our  Supreme  Court  has  made 
clear — that  the  proper  business 
contained  in  the  court’s  order 
today  is  restricted  to  a  finding 
that  that  ordinance  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional  as  to  the  occupation 
complained  of  in  this  complaint.” 

Attorneys  for  the  villag^e  in¬ 
dicated  they  would  appeal  to  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court. 


Castro  Union 
Seizes  Last 
Free 


Pap 


ers 


William  P.  Hobby,  Jr. 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr. 
Now  Managing  Editor 


Houston 

The  Houston  Post’s  new  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Frank  H.  King,  has 
appointed  William  P.  Hobby  Jr. 
as  managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
Jack  Donahue,  who  resigned  to 
go  to  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror- 
News  where  Arthur  Laro, 
formerly  of  the  Post,  is  now 
executive  editor. 

Mr.  Hobby  is  the  son  of 
former  Gov.  William  P.  Hobby, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Post  Company,  and  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor.  Gov.  Hobby  was  managfing 
editor  of  the  Post  when  he  was 
26.  His  son  is  28.  He  has  been 
associate  editor. 


OthffT  Promotions 


Mr.  King  also  announced  these 
promotions:  Robert  V.  Johnson, 
to  associate  editor,  and  Brian 
Spinks,  to  associate  editor  of 
the  editorial  page.  Both  have 
served  as  political  writers. 

Neil  Addington  is  being  as¬ 
signed  from  the  local  staff  to 
the  Capital  Bureau  under  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Gardner. 

Young  Hobby  was  graduated 
from  the  Rice  Institute  in  1953. 
From  1953  to  1957,  he  served  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  being 
discharged  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  junior  grade. 


Two  days  after  it  had  deplored 
the  Castro  government’s  seizure 
of  Diario  de  la  Marina  as  “a 
.symbolic  burial  of  freedom  of 
thought”  in  Cuba,  Prensa  Libre 
was  taken  over  by  its  workers 
who  are  members  of  a  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  union. 

Humberto  Medrano  and  Ulises 
Carbo,  directors  of  Prensa  Libre, 
were  forced  to  leave  their  offices 
and  took  refuge  in  a  foreign 
embassy. 

The  workers  said  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  front-page  editorial 
that  was  critical  of  Revolucion, 
the  official  organ  of  the  26  July 
Movement.  Prensa  Libre  was 
the  last  of  the  major  newspapers 
that  stood  up  against  the  Castro 
government.  All  have  now  been 
closed  or  put  under  operating 
control  of  unions. 

Following  confiscation  of  Dia¬ 
rio  de  la  Marina,  its  publisher, 
Jose  Ignacio  Rivera,  and  his 
brother,  Oscar,  general  man¬ 
ager,  took  asylum  in  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Embassy.  Mr.  Rivera  has 
been  tapped  for  the  Hero  of 
Freedom  medal  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in 
October. 

'Thousands  of  candle-carrying 
Cubans  staged  a  “funeral”  pa¬ 
rade  for  the  anti-Castro  news¬ 
paper  and  this  occasioned  the 
comment  in  Prensa  Libre  that  it 
was  a  symbolic  burial  and  the 
seizure  did  not  represent  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

Prensa  Libre  accused  Revolu¬ 
cion  of  employing  “the  strategy 
of  Goebbels  and  dialectic  tactics 
of  communism.”  It  concluded 
with  a  declaration  that  it  would 
not  take  one  step  backwrrd  in 
its  independent  position. 

The  next  day  the  workers  took 
over. 

William  H.  Cowdes,  publisher 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  presi- 


Cuba  some  time  ago,  and  foiv 
cast  the  seizure  of  Prensa  LAr 
as  well  as  Diario  de  la  Mariia. 
It  had  become  evident  that  tk 
Castro  government  would  not 
tolerate  even  the  mildest  edittx^ 
ial  criticism  of  its  policies. 

“Prensa  Libre  and  Diario  dt 
la  Marina,  as  well  as  other 
newspapers  seize<l  or  shut  dowt 
by  the  Castro  government,  will 
continue  as  honored  members  o( 
the  lAPA  until  such  times  u 
they  are  recovered  by  their 
legitimate  owners  and  can  pub. 
lish  freely. 

“The  lAPA  recommends  that 
its  member  publications  from 
Alaska  to  Argentina  continue  a 
campaign  without  quarter  until 
freedom  of  the  i)ress,  with  all 
that  this  implie.s,  is  restored  in 
Cuba.” 


(^rr  Sentenceil 
For  Tax  Evasion 


William  B.  Carr,  president  of 
Million  Market  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  was  under  sentence  this 
week  to  six  months  in  prison  for 
failure  to  file  a  1954  income  tax 
return.  He  had  pleaded  guilty. 

Execution  of  the  sentence  was 
delayed,  pending  an  analysis  by 
Judge  John  F.  X.  McGohey  k 
“mitigating  circumstances” 
being  assembled  for  him  by  Mr. 
Carr’s  attorney. 

Directors  of  MMN  issued  a 
statement  saying:  “We  look 
upon  Bill  Carr  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  exceptional  ad 
leaders  and  trust  that  his  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties  can  be  cleared  up 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Our  programs  will  continue  to 
move  ahead.” 

Mr.  Carr,  in  addition  to  six 
months  to  be  ser\'ed  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  penitentiary  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  also  received  a  six  months 
suspended  sentence  and  was 
placed  on  probation  for  four 
years.  He  must  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment  all  the  tax  money  he  owes 
or  serve  the  suspended  term. 

David  Klingsberg,  assistant 
U.  S.  attorney,  told  the  court 
that  Mr.  Carr  had  grossed  $47,- 
632  in  1954.  He  placed  his  to^ 
tax  indebtedness  at  $99,000  wi4 


While  he  was  in  college,  he  dent  of  lAPA,  called  on  lAPA’s  penalties  and  interest  and  said 


worked  on  the  Post  as  a  general 
assignments  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man.  He  has  at  various 
times  worked  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Hobby  covered 
the  special  session  of  the  56th 
Legislature  in  Austin  for  The 
Post.  In  1959,  he  served  as  parli¬ 
amentarian  of  the  State  Senate 
during  the  regular  session  of 
the  56th  Legislature. 


600  member  publications  to 
denounce  the  confiscation  of 
the  independent  newspapers  of 
Cuba. 


lAPA’s  Crusade 


a  civil  suit  would  be  filed  to  col¬ 
lect.  The  prosecutor  said  Mr. 
Carr  had  not  filed  any  returui 
from  1948  through  1953.  In  that 
period  he  was  advertising  diwfr 
tor  of  Time  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  McCall’s. 


“The  confiscation  of  Prensa 
Libre  by  the  workers  of  that 
newspaper  means  that  Fidel 
Castro  has  crushed  or  sized  all 
Cuban  newspapers  opposed  to 
his  policies  or  critical  of  the 

In  December,  1959,  he  covered  increasing  communist  influence  lA  widow  oi  r^uwa™ 
President  Eisenhower’s  trip  to  in  his  regime,”  Mr.  Cowles  said.  Beck,  former  manapng  e<u 
India  and  to  the  Western  Sum-  “The  lAPA  denounced  the  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
mit  meeting  in  Paris.  death  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  May  12. 
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Mrs.  Clare  Florence 
72,  widow  of  Edward  Scott 
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poor  Profit  Return 
Seen  in  Newspapers 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Giving  an  “outside  look”  at 
the  newspajxr  business  as 
shown  in  published  profit-and- 
loss  statements,  an  accountant 
said  here  this  week  that  news¬ 
paper  profits  on  shareholders' 
investments  are  relatively  low 
and  need  improvement. 

This  obsenation  by  Albert  J. 
Bows  Jr.,  Atlanta  partner  in 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  U.  S.  newspapers, 
for  the  speaker  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  that  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  do  a  better  profit  job. 

Statements  .Analyzed 

Mr.  Bows,  whose  remarks  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  of 
earnings  elicited  enthusiastic  in¬ 
terest  by  the  more  than  100  con¬ 
ferees,  explained  that  he  based 
his  conclusions  on  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  operations  of 
publicly-owned  newspapers  with 
those  of  a  few  related  indus¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  Bows  did  not  specify 
what  newspaper  reports  he  had 
studied.  (The  most  conunonly 
used  statements  are  those  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp., 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  New  York  TMmes  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  Feder¬ 
ated  Publications,  Inc.,  Augusta 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  the  Southam 
Company,  Canada,  and  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal,  Inc.) 

Figures  for  U.  S.  newspapers 
for  1958,  Mr.  Bows  said,  showred 
a  return  on  investment  ranging 


from  3.46%  to  9.26%.  For  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  it  was  15.52% 
to  25.12%.  Magazines,  he  said, 
earned  from  5.56%  to  27.11% 
on  investment  while  radio  and 
television  earned  20.32%. 

.Ahead  of  Price  Index 

“The  newspaper,”  Mr.  Bows 
.said,  “has  ‘out-inflated’  inflation, 
but  still  shows  a  very  poor  profit 
return.”  He  elaborate  on  this 
with  data  on  the  rise  in  circula¬ 
tion  prices  and  advertising  rates 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Using  an  index  of  100  for 
1950,  his  analysis  put  newsprint 
costs  up  to  134,  average  hourly 
earnings  of  newspaper  employ¬ 
ees  at  155  (up  from  $2.13  to 
$3.30),  ad  rates  at  154  (a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $176.83  to  $271.44)  and 
circulation  price  at  135  (single 
copy  from  4.65c  to  6.3c). 

For  comparison,  he  told  the 
controllers,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  went  up  from  101.8  to 
125.4  during  the  same  period, 
an  increase  of  about  23%. 

He  pointed  to  the  10c  per  copy 
price  of  most  Canadian  dailies 
as  “one  factor  that  could  make 
a  good  deal  of  difference  profit- 
wise.”  Also,  he  noted,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  wage  scale  is  lower  than 
that  in  the  U.  S.  He  cited  the 
metal  mining  industry  figure 
of  $2  an  hour  against  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  trades  pay  of 
$3.30  in  the  U.  S. 

“We  understand,”  he  added, 
“that  unions  in  Canada  do  not 
have  the  featherbedding  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  U.  S.  unions.  There¬ 
fore,  while  the  rate  is  a  good 
deal  lower,  output  per  hour 
should  be  a  great  deal  higher.” 

(Some  of  the  controllers  re¬ 


marked  informally  that  the 
same  newspaper  unions  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  Canada  as  in  the 
U.  S.) 

Ontral  .Agency  for  .Ads 

The  speaker  took  his  audience 
a  little  by  surprise  with  the 
remark  that  Canadian  papers 
apparently  don’t  spend  as  much 
on  correcting  print  errors  as 
U.  S.  newspapers  do.  He  star¬ 
tled  the  group  with  a  proposal 
that  the  Associated  Press  might 
serve  as  a  central  agency  for 
placing  advertising  on  a  one- 
order-one-bill  basis. 

He  was  making  the  point  that 
newspapers  should  have  a  strong 
national  advertising  solicitation 
group  and  avoid  the  necessity 
for  advertisers  to  "contact  25 
to  50  national  representatives 
of  newspapers.”  In  the  end,  he 
suggested,  this  would  result  in 
a  greater  profit  on  national  lin¬ 
age. 

Mr.  Bows  questioned  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  making  home  delivery 
of  a  newspaper  at  5c  a  copy 
and  he  thought  that  a  common 
delivery  method  might  be 
worked  out  with  milk  and  bak¬ 
ery  companies. 

As  another  idea  for  improv¬ 
ing  profits,  Mr.  Bows  said  news¬ 
papers  might  offer  a  special 
price  to  advertisers  who  would 
be  interested  in  space  in  off- 
peak  issues,  just  as  broadcast¬ 
ers  have  different  rates  for 
prime  time,  etc. 

Finally,  he  advocated  a  flat- 
rate  quarterly  or  annual  billing 
of  subscribers  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  portable  vending  ma¬ 
chines  that  can  be  placed  at 
strategic  points  of  sale. 

In  their  workshop  sessions, 
the  controllers  devoted  their  at¬ 
tention  to  accounting  procedures 
and  methods  for  controlling 
costs. 


TIME  TO  AUDIT  their  hotel  billi  findi  this  lineup  at  hotel  window:  Left  to  right— Arthur  A.  Brown,  New- 
b*ft  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times-Herald,  INCFO  president;  h^ilten  H.  Day,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News; 
Kenneth  L  Sanborn,  Guy  Gannett  Co.,  Maine;  William  M.  Duckworth,  Weekend,  Montreal;  William  T.  Hag- 
9*r,  Sioux  Palls  (S.D.)  Argus  Leader;  and  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  III,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times. 
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Perry  Group 
To  Exchange 
News  Stories 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

A  new  logotype  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  John  H.  Perry  News¬ 
paper  group. 

News  and  features  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  23  Perry 
newspapers  in  Florida  under  the 
logotype  (PNS),  Perry  News 
Service. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president, 
announced  the  formation  of  a 
Board  of  Editors  composed  of 
the  editors  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  group.  Harold  Stokes, 
Pensacola  News-Journal,  was 
named  first  chairman.  The 
chairmanship  will  be  on  a  rotat¬ 
ing  basis. 

.AinM  .Are  Tcdd 

Mr.  Perry  outlined  the  aims 
of  the  group  as  promoting  the 
free  exchange  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures;  mutual  help  in  recruit¬ 
ing,  training,  and  promotion  of 
editorial  employees  within  the 
organization,  and  promotion  of 
an  All-Florida  viewpoint  with¬ 
out  stereotyping  local  newspa¬ 
per  policy. 

R.  N.  Dosh,  Ocala  Star  Ban¬ 
ner,  was  named  vicechairman, 
and  Hal  Allen,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary. 

Also  on  the  board  of  editors 
are:  R.  H.  Westervelt,  Deland 
Sun  News;  Emmett  Peter  Jr., 
Leesburg  Commercial;  William 
M.  Johnson,  Jackson  County 
Floridan;  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Leech, 
Melbourne  Daily  Times;  Ken¬ 
neth  Guthrie,  PaJatka  Daily 
News;  E.  C.  Callaway,  Panama 
City  News-Herald;  and  Don 
Meilejohn,  Capitol  Bureau  chief 
in  Tallahassee. 

In  addition  to  12  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  nine  Florida  cities,  the 
group  includes  11  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Perry  also  owns 
W’ESH-TV,  Daj'tona  Beach,  and 
the  All  Florida  Magazine. 

Coordination  with  the  weekly 
newspapers  will  be  accomplished 
after  the  basic  organization  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  new  group  is  estab¬ 
lished,  Mr.  Perry  said. 

• 

Reporter  Feted 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Upwards  of  300  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  testimonial  dinner  here 
May  10  honoring  Len  Massell, 
Stamford  Advocate  reporter- 
columnist.  Editor  E.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cullough  praised  his  “wonderful 
enthusiasm”  for  his  work  and 
his  “refreshing  desire  to  get  the 
whole  story.” 
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TO  EASE  WORLD  TENSIONS 


Free  Communication 
Pattern  Advocated 


Scholar’s  Surprise  EduCUtlOn  Series 

Lansing,  Mich.  \¥7:„a  zltVi  A  J 
Lending  added  encouragement  ”  lUS  "rin  iAWErO 


to  school  journalists,  Publisher 
Paul  A.  Martin  of  the  State 
Journal  recently  surprised  the 


^  Boston- 

The  top  award  in  the  fourth 


winner  of  a  writing  contest  by  annual  news  writing  competi- 
u  rv  ij  u  .1  T  A  presenting  a  college  scholarship  United  Press  Inteni*- 

Chicago  by  World  Brotherhwd,  Inc.  and  $1,400.  The  first  to  get  tional  Newspai)er  Editors  of 

lety  m  the  University  of  Chicago,  in-  honorarium  was  Carol  Wal-  Massachusetts  was  given  to  th« 


An  ideal  open  society  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in-  this  honorarium  was  Carol  Wal-  Massachusetts  was  given  to  th, 
which  governments  would  play  eluded  the  following  newspaper  ^  Globe  for  a  series  of 

5°  ^  petition  among  77  high  school  eight  articles  concerning  thr 

facilitating  the  flow  of  informa-  Ashmore,  former  editor  of  the  ggnjopg  growth  and  academic  problem 

tion  and  ideas  was  suggested  by  Arkansas  Gazette;  Louis  M.  of  the  Universitv  of  Massaeh 

a  committee  of  journalists  at  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nieman 

the  Conference  on  World  Ten-  Foundation;  Edward  Barrett,  Miami  News  Staffers  It  marked  the  fourth 


the  Conference  on  World  Ten¬ 


sions  here  last  week. 


df"  Cdumbia  Sch^l  Capture  3  Top  Prizes 

rfcT  .Imiima  licm  •  Mawiiiiic  f  .hime  r 


For  the  present,  the  commit-  Journalism;  Marquis  Childs, 
tee,  headed  by  Barry  Bingham,  Washington  columnist;  John 


editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cowles  Sr.,  president  of  the 


seniors.  Kruwn*  aim  acauemic  problem 

_ of  the  University  of  Massaehu- 

Miami  News  Staffers  It  'marked  the  fourth  award 

Capture  3  Top  Prizes  received  for  the  series  written  by 

Ian  Menzies  and  Ian  Forman, 
rru  •  XT  Miami  previously  the  series  won  the 

Natical  Education  Writ.,, 


Courier- Journal  and  Times,  pre-  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune;  three  firet  Award,  the  Boston  Press  Club’* 

’  r  T» _ _ ]  TIT L. /wrmnAfif irxn  4-V»a  T?1  .rl rx  TA#x:U*  _  _  .  '  V^IUUB 


sented  a  generalized  report  deal-  Roscoe  Drummond,  Washington  wmpetition  of  the  Florida  Daily  pudojph  Elie  Award  and 


ing  with  official  action  to  break  columnist  of  the  New  Yofk  Her-  Newspaper  Associatmn  and  the  gevellon  Brown  Public  Service 


through  barriers  to  communica-  Tribune;  Basil  L.  Waltere,  As^iated  Press  of  Florida. 


editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  The  winners  were : 


Award  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execn- 


But,  the  committee  said,  it  New.-?,-  Robert  M.  White  II,  edi-  Human  interest  stories-^ean  tives  Association. 


does  not  underestimate  the  ’im-  of  the  New  York  Herald  Sprain  Wilson,  News  women’s 


portance  of  private  activity  in  Tribune,  and  George  B.  Young  editor. 


this  area  and  it  pointed  to  the  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


Second  and  third  place  win- 
ners  in  the  news  writing  con- 


major  contributions  toward  in-  Mr.  Bingham  delivered  the  News. 


Spot  news  pictures-Charles  ^^st  went  to  Frank  A.  June  of 


ternational  understanding”  by  summary  report  of  the  commit- 
private  foundations,  educational,  tee  at  the  closing  session. 


the  Brockton  Enterprise-Timtt 


Feature  pictures  -  Don  story  on  the  capture  of 


Wright,  News 


cultural,  religious  and  profes 
sional  organizations. 


the  Coyle  brothers,  desperadoe*, 


“The  problems  of  communica-  lis.  Tampa  Times. 


■Spot  news  stories-Tom  Ing-  ^nd  Harold  K.  Banks,  Bontm 


No  segment  of  the  press  was  tions  are  the  direct  pr^uct  of  Featur^Bob 
mentioned  specifically  in  the  deep-seated  political  divisions  Times 

presentation.  However,  the  com-  “J 

coiri*  nt^in/vini AC  ora  icsl,  Tcli^ioiis  311(1  ciiltu]*3l  dll”  IaJxcltyix  fieralu. 


Sunday  Advertiser,  for  his  fea- 


Featur^Bob  Denley,  Tampa  ture  story  on  a  psychiatric 
X  —  clinic. 


-Edwin  Pope, 


mittee  said:  “The  principles  ap-  anu  vu..ur-a.  uii- 

plied  to  maximum  practical  peoples,’  he 


ferences  among  peoples,”  he  Sports  pictures  —  A1  Swett, 
said.  “The  international  tensions  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Jour- 


freedom  of  movement  for  per-  ^u, 

sons  should  also  apply  to  the  associated  with  these  problerns  nal 
flow  of  information.”  «^"«d  by  tech-  E 


Editorials — James  A.  Clendin- 


nological  progress  and  change,  en,  Tampa  Tribune. 


Comment  on  China 


but  so  far  the  evidence  indicates  Page  one  makeup — Sarasota 


The  judges  reviewed  129  en¬ 
tries  from  35  newspapers. 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  Springfield 
Daily  News,  received  the  edi¬ 
torial  award. 

In  the  photo  competition, 
Robert  Thompson,  Boston  idmer- 
ican,  took  first  prize  with  second 


Thi.  alatement  was  followed  Roland  Oita 


by  a  declaration  that  political 

and  military  limitations  on  com-  Csonflict  More  Imminent 
munications,  “such  as  those  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  lack  of  diplo-  “Rapidly  improving  means  of 
matic  relationship  between  the  communication  have  shrunk  our 


l^onttict  irlore  Imminent  won  the  award  for  best  story  of 
“Rapidly  improving  means  of  year  by  an  AP  writer. 


■nsucoia  journal.  American,  and  Donald 

Laton  Diniung,  Jacksonville,  Helfstein,  Amesbury  Newt. 


United  States  and  Communist  world,  and  will  continue  to  do  Plotter  Sentenced 


Bar  Asks  Omission 
Of  Lawyers’  Names 


China,”  should  be  ameliorated  so,  but  the  mere  drawing  to- 


in  every  practical  way. 


gether  of  people  cannot  in  itself 


The  committee  also  endorsed  reduce  tensions.  On  the  contrary, 


Portland,  Ore. 
A  sentence  of  10  years  in 
prison  and  a  fine  of  $600  were 


the  principle  underlying  the  pro-  new  proximity  may  make  hither-  ;  ^hig  Le  j  g 

_  _  TT__  _  j  r«.i_  _  J _ T__  Tra  yaAWMrkTA  rarwcoi  Ki  I iri  AO  at  * 


Chicago 

Wyoming  lawyers’  effort*  to 
keep  their  names  out  of  news 
stories  is  viewed  as  an  entirely 


gram  of  the  United  States  In-  to  remote  possibilities  of  con-  McDonald,  convicted  dynamite  independent  action  on  the 


sociation,  Richard  P.  Tinlduun, 


formation  Agency,  saying  that  diet  of  interest  seem,  and  per-  pjotter  in'  the  Portland  news  Wyoming  State  Bar  A*- 

private  systems  of  disseminating  haps  be,  imminent;  the  reduction  sociation,  Richard  P.  Tinkham, 

information  are  not  adequate  of  the  ocean  barriers  by  the  air-  ^  mem^r  of  chairman  of  the  ^erican  Bar 

for  international  communica-  plane  and  the  rocket  has  created  nee-otiatinv  committafi  nf  tha  Association’s  public  relations 
tions  “under  the  best  conditions  new  demands  for  national  secur-  gtereoteoers’  union  which  called  committee,  told  E&P. 
obtainable  in  a  divided  world.”  ^ty-and  these  demands,  more  months  ago.  S  Newspaper  editors  in  Wy^ 

Dealing  generally  with  ex-  often  than  not,  have  been  met  .  released  him  on  SI  0  000  recently  received  a  letter 


new  demands  for  national  secur-  stereotypers’ union  which  called  committee,  told  E&P. 
ity-and  these  demands,  more  ^  Newspaper  editors  in 

often  than  not.  have  been  met  «  mg  r^ently  raceived  a  le^ 


change  of  persons  as  well  as  by  restrictions  on  the  free  pas-  pending  the  outcome  of 


flow  of  information,  the  commit-  sage  of  persons  and  ideas, 


tee  cautioned  that  any  effort  on  “No  one  can  rationally  dismiss  ‘  ‘  •  newspapers  “cooperate "  m  w 

the  part  of  this  country  or  any  the  problems  of  security  that  FHitnv  names  are  not 

nation  to  break  through  com-  confront  most  nations  today.  But  opons  Eiaiior  mentioned  in  news  stories, 

munications  barriers  by  uni-  one  can  inquire  whether  the  Miami  Mr.  Tinkham,  in  commenti^ 

lateral  action  based  on  accept-  present  restrictions  on  commu-  Jim  Bellows,  managing  editor  on  the  Wyoming  actioiL  s****- 

ance  of  its  own  concepts  or  nications  have  not  long  since  of  the  Miami  News,  has  an-  “It  would  appear  that  its  pIl^ 
practices  would  prove  useless  passed  beyond  the  outer  limits  nounced  the  appointment  of  pose  is  not  to  restrict  coverage 
and  would  contribute  to  world  of  prudence — whether,  in  fact.  Tommy  Devine  as  sports  edi-  of  legitimate  news  in  any 
tensions.  they  have  not  come  to  be  die-  tor.  Mr.  Devine,  who  has  been  but  only  to  discourage  the  sw 

-Ml  tated  more  by  purely  political  writing  the  main  sports  column  ing  of  publicity  by  wme  a^ 

Gomnuttee  Members  considerations  than  by  the  legiti-  for  the  News,  came  to  Miami  neys  in  connection  with 

Members  of  the  communica-  mate  demand  for  protection  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  litigation  in  violation  of  W 
tions  subcommittee  of  the  Con-  against  espionage,  sabotage,  or  1959.  As  sports  editor  he  re-  canons  of  ethics,  and  the 


appeal. 


from  the  president  of  the  state 
bar  association  requesting  that 


newspapers  “cooperate”  in  see¬ 
ing  that  lawyers’  names  are  not 
mentioned  in  news  stories. 
Mr.  Tinkham,  in  commentinf 


Committee  Members 


tions  subcommittee  of  the  Con¬ 


ference,  which  was  sponsored  internal  disruption.  . 


places  Ed  O’Neil,  who  resigned,  pretation  of  them.” 
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The  Foreign  Press 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Angles  and  Echoes 


William  Strickar,  head  of  the  Foreign  Journalists  Liaison  OfRce  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  is  an  expert  on  the  foreign  press  in  America. 


When  the  Inteinational  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (FIEJ)  meets  in  New’  York  (May  23-26),  it 
will  be  old  home  week  for  many  members  of  the  foreign 
press  coips  in  America. 

Many  bureau  chiefs  of  overseas  news  offices  in  this 
country’,  various  regional  directors  and  individual  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  away  from  their  home  offices  for  so 
Ion?  that  in  some  cases  they  have  never  met  their  present 
editors  and  publishei-s. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  editoi-s  and  publishers, 
the  convention  of  news  executives  from  19  countries 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  will  provide  a 
rare  opportunity  for  them  to  see  their  colleagues  at  work 
and  gain  thiough  first  hand  information  some  insights 
into  the  financial  headaches  and  other  problems  w’hich 
constantly  face  foreign  new’smen  in  America. 

The  occasion  raises  the  questions:  What  it  is  like  to  be 
a  foreign  correspondent  in  America?  How  large  is  their 
representation  in  this  country?  How  do  they  get  their 
news  and  what  do  they  write  about  America? 

The  answers  do  not  come  as  easily  as  the  qu^tions. 
Unravelling  the  story  of  the  foreign  press  in  America — 
what  countries  are  represented,  where  their  bureaus  or 
agencies  are  located,  what  type  of  news  services  they 
provide  to  their  home  offices  and  by  what  methods,  as 
well  as  the  problems  faced  by  American  wire  services  in 
working  with  foreign  clients  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
is  a  task  comparable  to  the  exploration  of  a  huge,  new 
continent. 

The  lines  of  foreign  press  representation  in  America 
center  mainly  in  New  York  and  Washington  but  in  many 
cases  they  also  embrace  the  South,  stretch  into  the  mid- 
West  and  reach  the  West  Coast. 

Including  small  bureaus  and  the  major  wire  services 
the  electronic  news  arteries  of  the  foreign  press  fan  out 
of  America  and  span  the  globe,  flowing  in  every  direction 
to  and  from  about  15  to  20  major  cities  located  on  the 
continents  of  both  hemispheres.  This  vast  network  of 
r^io  and  tele-communications  scatters  news  material  by 
wireless,  cable,  telephone  and  air  mail,  so  far,  so  fast  and 
so  continuously  that  time  and  distance  become  no  longer 
significant  realities.  (Continued  on  page  18) 


Hans  Sfeinifx,  correspondant  for  Der  Bund  of  Switiarland  and  president 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Association,  says  the  main  job  of  foreign  newsmen 
in  America  is  to  write  about  "angles  and  echoes"  specially  geared  for 
home  consumption. 


Eric  Britter,  New  York  Bureau  chief  of  the  London  Times,  says  there  is 
too  much  emphasis  in  Western  newspapers  on  "crime,  corn  and 
commercials." 


CORPS  OF  550  COVERS  THE  U.S.A.  FOR  PRESS  IIS  55  COCISTRIES 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

In  fact,  the  deeper  we  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  subject  of  the  for¬ 
eign  press,  the  more  we  begin 
to  question  whether,  in  a  news 
or  communications  sense,  the 
phrase  itself  has  any  real  mean¬ 
ing. 

If  we  mean  by  the  word 
“foreign”  that  the  members  of 
the  world  press  community  are 
separated  from  Americans  by 
great  distances,  that  they  use 
different  techniques  in  gather¬ 
ing,  editing  and  printing  news 
and  that  they  have  substantially 
different  attitudes  toward  the 
news  business,  then  this  qualify¬ 
ing  term  is  certainly  an  anach¬ 
ronism,  as  outmoded  as  the 
phrase  “the  old  world.” 

The  readership  of  foreign 
newspapers,  of  course,  is  still 
“foreign”  in  the  conventional 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  in 
many  cases  the  political  orienta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  correspondents 
is  certainly  different  from  that 
of  most  American  newsmen.  But 
in  all  else,  one  is  struck  by 
the  similarity  of  professional 
methods,  and  even  terminology, 
used  by  the  vast  majority  of 
journalists  throughout  the  globe. 

Foreign  correspondents  in 
America  are  a  good  example 
of  this  international  quality  op¬ 
erating  within  the  press  today. 
They  cover  the  same  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  press  confer¬ 
ences  as  their  American  counter¬ 
parts;  they  keep  close  tabs  on 
cultural  centers  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  politics  in 
Washington  and  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  Broadway  and  Holly¬ 
wood  celebrities.  They  hunt  for 
the  same  type  of  stories  as 
American  newsmen:  spot  news, 
human  interest  stories  and  fea¬ 
ture  material. 

350,  .\n  Approxiniitliun 

In  the  U.  S.,  approximately 
ooO  foreign  correspondents  rep¬ 
resenting  some  300  news  organi¬ 
zations  from  55  nations,  file 
nearly  a  million  words  a  day  to 
their  home  offices  by  radio,  wire¬ 
less,  cable  and  air  mail. 

The  figure  on  representation 
is  approximate.  Home  offices 
rotate  their  overseas  news  staffs 
at  varying  intervals  and  cor¬ 
respondents  are  forever  arriv¬ 
ing  or  leaving  the  States  with 
a  consistency  which  permanent¬ 
ly  unsettles  the  nerves  of  statis¬ 
ticians  and  other  recorders  of 
vital  facts. 

However,  the  best-educated 
guess  as  to  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  in  the  U.  S.  in 
any  given  year  comes  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Strieker,  head  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Journalists  Liaison  Office 
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of  the  United  States  Informa-  The  war  brought  him  into  In  addition  to  these  mor* 
lion  Agency,  and  one  of  the  government  work  and  for  the  less  regular  correspondent 
few  men  around  who  can  be  past  17  years  Mr.  Strieker  has  there  are  always  about  IM 
considered  a  genuine  expert  on  worked  for  the  Office  of  War  more  foreign  m-wsmen  arouiul 
the  specialized  area  of  knowl-  Information,  the  Voice  of  Amer-  who  are  either  visiting 
edge  about  the  foreign  press  ica  and  the  USIA.  He  organized  York  or  Washington  on  van 
and  its  correspondents.  the  first  post-war  German  news  tions  or  touring  the  country 

Few  foreign  newsmen  work  bureau  in  Berlin  under  the  U.  S.  participants  in  the  State  De- 
for  any  length  of  time  in  this  military  f^vemment.  He  was  partment’s  leadership  grant# 
country  without  having  dealings  bureau  chief  of  the  military’s  program, 
with  Mr.  Strieker,  a  genial,  German  news  service  at  the 

pipe-smoking  American  who  was  Nuremberg  war  crime  trials.  In  Many  Visitors 

born  in  Vienna  48  years  ago.  1948  he  became  Euroi^an  editor  Many  publishers  editors  and 
He  briefs  correspondents  on  the  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  by  reporters  have  qualified  ™ 
complexities  of  American  life,  1952  he  was  a  roving  corre-  leader  grantees  and  durinv  th»** 
advises  them  about  living  con-  spondent  for  this  organization,  travels  in  the  States  t 

ditions  here,  helps  them  to  get  covering  the  story  of  European  them  almost  daily  cable  h  ” 
accurate  facts  and  information  reunification;  the  Schumann  stories  about  their  exneri 
for  stories  and  oftentimes  ar-  Plan  and  the  beginnings  of  j,,  America.  *** 

ranges  special  tours  for  them  NATO.  It  should  In*  noted,  however 

in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Strieker  has  been  head  that  the  ranks  of  these  corr# 

r  p  Ki-  I  Foreign  Journalists  Liai-  spondents  are  almost  certain 

s«m  €»f  a  rilblisher  enn  OflRre  for  tbre«»  venrs  Tt  i«  t  ,  '-eriain 

.son  umce  lor  inree  years,  it  is  to  increase  to  a  considerable 

Mr.  Strieker’s  background  office  which  maintains  one  degree  in  coming  years,  as  more 

admirably  qualifies  him  to  speak  of  the  most  complete  and  ac-  colonial  and  trust  status  terri- 
knowledgeably  and  on  first-hand  I'urate  lists  of  foreign  journal-  tories  enter  the  family  of  na- 
information  about  press  condi-  ‘®ts  working  in  the  U.  S.  tions,  and  as  the  economies  of 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  Mr.  Strieker’s  educated-guess  various  other  countries  become 
globe.  is  that  there  are  about  500  for-  more  stabilized. 

His  father,  Robert  Strieker,  eign  correspondents  in  America.  Since  the  question  of  whether 
owned  the  daily  Telegraph  and  To  this  number  about  25  corre-  or  not  a  newspaper  has  a  rep- 
several  other  weekly  newspa-  spondents  must  be  added  who  resentative  in  the  U.  S.,  or  any- 
pers  in  Vienna.  After  he  re-  work  exclusively  at  the  United  where  else  in  the  world  for  that 
ceived  a  degree  in  law  from  Nations  and  are  not  listed  by  matter,  is  purely  one  of  eco- 
Charles  University  in  Prague,  the  USIA.  Add  another  25  spe-  nomics,  any  improvements  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Strieker  cial  correspondents  across  the  world  economic  conditions  is 
worked  for  some  time  for  his  country  who  represent  some  of  f)ound  to  lead  to  a  great  in¬ 
father’s  papers  until  he  became  the  wealthier  foreign  news  serv-  crease  in  the  number  of  foreign 
a  correspondent  for  the  Jewish  ices,  such  as  various  Japanese  correspondents  in  America.  They 
Telegraphic  Agency,  also  lo-  newspapers  which  have  fulltime  will  come  particularly  from 
cated  in  Prague.  correspondents  in  practically  newspapers  in  the  Middle  East, 

He  wrote  many  stories  about  every  major  city.  India,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 

the  stormy  times  in  Europe  dur-  The  total  of  550  represents  ica,  and  within  the  next  10-20 
ing  the  ’30s  and  covered  the  the  usual  number  of  foreign  years  w’ill  swell  the  number  of 
Munich  crisis  before  he  was  newsmen  in  America  who  are  correspondents  who  daily  check 
sent  to  America  by  the  JTA  in  here  on  a  routine  assignment  the  news  pulse  of  America  to 
1939.  In  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Strieker  basis.  During  General  Assem-  a  total  of  1,000  or  more, 
left  the  JTA  and  joined  the  bly  sessions  at  the  UN  the  num-  The  drift  toward  increased 
staff  of  the  New  York  Post  ber  swells  to  700  or  more,  de-  news  representation  from  these 
where  he  worked  as  a  general  pending  on  the  importance  of  countries  has  already  begun, 
reporter  and  on  the  foreign  the  issues  being  debated  in  the  Ultimately,  it  will  upset  one 
desk  until  1943.  world  forum.  of  the  anomalies  of  foreign  rep- 

—  resentation  in  this  country 
which  is  caused  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  poor  economic  conditions 

_  ,  .  .  .  X  ^  ^  I  r  X-  in  various  parts  of  the  world 

Twelve  forei^  correspondents  of  Parrs  Match-for  reporting  ^ 


Foreign  Newsmen  Receive  Honors 


who  provided  their  home  papers  on  arts  and  culture, 
with  “outstanding  and  objective  Nicolette  Franck,  Sie  und  Er, 
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America. 

coverage  of  the  UnRed  States  ZuriA  -  for  coverage  of  the  ^ Je^^^rr^pLe  the  Ttetun" 
and  the  United  Nations  were  United  Nations.  Switzerland 

honored  by  the  University  of  Zvonko  Letica,  Yugoslav  Africa 

California  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  Radio-Television  correspondent  '  , . 

biennial  Foreign  Press  Awards.  — for  distinguished  reporting.  Switzerland  has  ^ 

The  winners  this  year  were:  Arthur  Steiner,  Quick  maga-  land  mass  of  about  lb, 

Patrick  O’Donovan,  Observer  zine  of  Munich  —  for  distin-  square  miles,  a  P®P® 
of  London — for  an  interpreta-  guished  reporting  of  United  about  5  million  and  roughly 
tion  of  American  history  or  con-  States  or  United  Nations  Af-  newspapers.  There  are  clos« 
temporary  life  by  a  foreign  jour-  fairs.  Swiss  newsmen 

nalist.  A  sketch  of  James  Hoffa  Award  of  Merit  Winners  were  and  perhaps  another  100-llw 
entitled  “The  Toughest  of  Denys  Smith,  London  Daily  oated  in  key  cities  and  nation* 
Teamsters.”  Telegraph;  Krishnamachari  of  the  world. 

Brian  Beedham,  Economist  of  Balaraman,  The  Hindu  of  Mad-  Africa,  a  continent  of  sow 
London — for  reporting  on  politi-  ras;  Arnold  Vas  Dias,  Nieuwe  25  nations  spread  over  12  mil- 
cal  affairs.  Rotterdamse  Courant,  and  Gio-  lion  square  miles,  with  a  po^ 

Alex  Faulkner,  London  Daily  vanni  Fontana,  II  Giomale  lation  of  211  million  and  rough- 
Telegraph,  and  Stephane  Groueff  D’ltalia,  Rome.  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Admen  Take  Offensive  In  Fight  on  Critics 


The  advertising  industry  is  no 
longer  on  the  defensive  against 
p)vemment  attacks.  It  is  now  on 
the  offensive,  squarely  answer¬ 
ing  its  critics  and  taking  posi¬ 
tive  steps  to  unite  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  a  common  resolve  to  fight 
eventual  dismemberment. 

This  protest  against  those  who 
decry  advertising’s  alleged  de¬ 
fensiveness  was  loclged  last  week 
by  C.  James  Proud,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  before  the  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Advertising  Association 
convention  in  New  York. 

“I  see  nothing  humiliating  or 
defensive  about  admitting  that 
less  than  one  percent  of  all 
advertising  is  dishonest  or  mis¬ 
leading,”  Mr.  Proud  asserted. 
■•Show  me  any  other  profession 
which  has  any  better  record  than 
that,  if  the  facts  were  known. 

“Advertising  seeks  no  special 
license  or  privilege  in  Washing¬ 
ton  or  anywhere  else.  We  ask 
only  to  be  treated  as  any  other 
lav-abiding  citizens  engaged  in 
an  honest,  legal  activity  —  no 
■nore,  no  less,”  Mr.  Proud  said. 
"But  we  must  not — and  will  not 
—permit  ourselves  to  be  singled 
oat  as  some  sort  of  noisome 
pariahs  or  to  become  whipping 
boys  for  either  a  tax-hungry 
eovemment  or  political  oppor¬ 
tunists  who  may  use  our  occa¬ 
sional  front-window  indiscre¬ 
tions  for  their  headline-hunting 
hearings.” 


Tax  Termites 


The  “tax  termites”  will  be 
back  next  year  chewing  on  the 
fiber  of  American  advertising, 
Mr.  Proud  warned.  “The  year 
1961  is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  great 
tribulation  for  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  most  state  legislatures  will 
be  in  session  once  more. 

“While  advertising  bas  fared 
unusually  well  this  year  on  the 
state  fronts,  meanwhile  taking 
an  unmerciful  beating  from 
Washington  bureaus  and  Con- 
Pressional  committees,  we  can 
expect  plenty  of  action  in  the 
state  houses  in  1961.” 

Mr.  Proud  asserted  that  the 
defeat  of  those  who  sought  to 
^  advertising  in  Baltimore, 
St  Ix)uis,  Canton,  West  Vir- 
Pnia,  Maine  and  Virginia  “will 
“  nave  been  forgotten  and  the 
.  ^™ites  will  be  back  again 

1™Meir  efforts  to  undermine  this 
tnw  of  f^  enterprise  and  mass 

®nnmnnication.” 

editor  sc  publisher 


Unlike  former  years,  adver¬ 
tising  is  ready  and  prepared  for 
them  this  time,  according  to  the 
AFA  president.  “We  survived 
Baltimore,  and  out  of  it  came 
unity  of  purpose  to  defeat  such 
attacks  in  the  future.  We  sur¬ 
vived  the  scandal  of  fixed  quizzes 
and  payola,  and  out  of  it  is 
coming  better  self-regulation.” 


‘Danger  Signs’ 


The  head  of  the  50,000-member 
AFA  listed  seven  “danger  signs” 
which  must  be  recognized  as 
serious  threats  to  the  freedom 
of  businessmen  to  tell  their  story 
through  advertising: 

1 — Discriminatory  municipal, 
state  and  Federal  taxes  on  ad¬ 
vertising;  2 — Promulgation  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regu¬ 
lations  to  disallow  certain  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  legitimate,  tax- 
deductible  business  expense ;  3 — 
Denial  of  the  right  to  deduct 
dealers’  advertising  allowances 
prior  to  reckoning  the  base  for 
manufacturers’  excise  taxes;  4 — 
State  or  Federal  bureau  regula¬ 
tions  forbidding  members  of  cer¬ 
tain  legitimate  businesses  or 
professions  to  advertise  their 
seiwices ;  5 — Harsh  restrictions 
on  billboards  advertising  located 
on  highways  built  with  Federal 
or  joint  Federal-state  funds; 
6— Continuous  and  increasing 
postal  rate  discrimination 
against  advertising  content  of 
magazines,  newspapers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  users;  and  7 —  A  pro¬ 
posed  one  percent  excise  tax  on 
television  commercials  to  pay 
for  educational  television. 

Mr.  Proud  reiterated  the 
Federation’s  strong  stand 


against  the  recent  adoption  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
an  amendment  to  Section  162  of 
the  Revenue  Code,  which  dis¬ 
allows  the  cost  of  certain  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  expense. 

“AFA  believes,  since  this  reg¬ 
ulation  was  promulgated  by  the 
IRS,  that  the  only  proper  re¬ 
course  now  is  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  best  answer  we  know 
of  in  this  session  of  Congress  is 
passage  of  the  Boggs  bill,  H.R. 
7123,”  Mr.  Proud  said. 


“If  this  punitive  tax  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech  and  a  free  press 
is  to  be  defeated,  it  is  manda¬ 
tory  that  the  electorate  make 
known  its  unwillingness  to  stand 
by  while  these  cornerstones  of 
Freedom  are  chipped  away  to 
useless  dust.”  Mr.  Proud  con¬ 
cluded. 


Ad  Battle  Forecast 


“Gas  will  be  the  winner  over 
electricity  in  what  will  be  one  of 
the  sharpest  advertising  battles 
of  the  next  decade,”  a  leading 
advertising  spokesman  predicted 
at  the  convention. 


Thomas  H.  Lane,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  said  that  today  the  volume 
of  gas  advertising  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  a  sharp  upswing 
is  expected  over  the  next  10 
years  to  correspond  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  market  and  profit  opportun¬ 
ities  for  the  fuel  in  the  sixties. 


“Gas  will  be  the  winner  in  the 
battle  of  the  fuels  over  a  wide 
terrain  ranging  from  heating  to 
air  conditioning,”  Mr.  Lane  said, 
“because  research  has  shown 


Kintner  Finds  Tone  of  Ads 
Improved  ‘Significantly’ 


“Significant  improvements  in 
the  tone  of  advertising”  have 
already  been  brought  about  by 
“a  combination  of  intelligent 
self-interest  and  a  basic  desire 
for  self-respect  among  those  who 
exercise  managerial  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  advertising,”  according 
to  Earl  W.  Kintner,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


conclusively  that  consumers  pre¬ 
fer  gas  and  gas  services  due  to 
the  inherent  advantages  of  the 
product.” 


Sion. 

Speaking  at  a  fund-raising 
dinner  of  the  United  Jewish  Ap¬ 
peal  of  Greater  New  York,  Mr. 
Kintner  said  he  disagreed  with 


33  Vi  %  Growth 


American  Gas  Association  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  during  the  next 
decade  the  number  of  residential 
gas  consumers  will  grow  to  40.8 
million,  an  increase  of  33%% 
Mr.  Lane  said,  and  during  the 
same  period,  annual  residential 
gas  revenue  should  attain  an 
all-time  high  of  6.2  billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  98%. 


Advertising  to  Youth 
Protected  by  Co<le 


Paris 

A  commission  of  experts  under 
the  presidency  of  G.  Raymond 
Mery,  president  of  the  French 
Advertising  Federation,  has 
drawn  up  a  “charter  of  adver¬ 
tising  destined  for  children.” 

It  declares  that  “advertising 
destined  for  the  child  must  take 
into  account  his  special  state  as 
being  in  process  of  formation 
and  consequently  respect  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  facilitate  his  men¬ 
tal  development.” 

Advertising  intended  to  in- 
fiuence  children  has  increased  in 
France  in  recent  years.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  takes  the  form  of 
strips  telling  and  illustrating 
stories  that  lead  the  child-reader 
on  to  discover  the  object  adver¬ 
tised.  The  charter  now  defines 
articles  that  may  be  advertised 
and  the  form  strips  may  take. 


Cigaret  Sales  Shown 
For  New  York  Market 


“cynics”  who  said  that  no  last¬ 
ing  improvement  or  reform 
would  be  made  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  despite  the  current 
furor  over  TV  advertising. 

Mr.  Kintner  stressed  that  his 
commission  did  not  want  the 
power  of  insuring  that  an  ad 
was  in  good  taste. 

“Instead,”  he  said,  “we  want 
to  see  a  day  when  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  advertisers  recognize 
the  need  for  voluntary  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  law,  for  individual 
standard  of  taste.” 


An  analysis  of  cigaret  sales 
in  the  New  York  Market  has 
been  released  by  Jacques  Cald¬ 
well,  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  \ew  York 
World-Telegram. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  the 
purchase  by  smokers  of  more 
than  one  million  cartons  of 
cigarets,  he  said.  It  covers  a 
period  from  January  1958 
through  March  1960  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  provided  for  all 
brands  of  cigarets. 

This  study  is  the  first  of  a 
series  on  grocery  store  items 
that  the  World-Telegram  will 
release  as  a  result  of  its  revised 
Grocery  Inventory  Program. 
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I  AD-lines 

3 

^  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Lockley,  visit¬ 
ing  professor  of  marketing.  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  recently  took  a 
look  at  advertising  and  came  up 
with  three  areas  in  which  adver¬ 
tising  must  consider  the  prospect 
of  change. 

His  observations  make  a  signi¬ 
ficant  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  advertising’s 
vital  role  in  our  economy. 


Dr.  Lockley  said  that  1)  Ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  used  with 
greater  efficiency;  2)  Change  is 
needed  in  fields  crowded  with  a 
multiplicity  of  duplicative 
brands;  and  .If  Advertising  must 
find  a  way  of  making  better  use 
of  the  small  ad  budget,  so  that 
new  firms  may  enter  the  market, 
and  so  that  local  firms  may  be¬ 
come  national. 

Of  area  No.  1  Dr.  Lockley  said 
that  possibly  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  reasons  for  a  less-than- 
perfect  score  for  advertising  is 
that  “it  has  been  used  most  when 
it  is  least  needed,  and  least  when 
it  is  most  needed.” 

All  too  often,  he  said,  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  are  base<l  on  a 
percentage  of  sales.  “Thus,  when 
inflation  makes  markets  easy, 
advertising  appropriations  are 
automatically  increased,  whereas 
when  sales  come  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty,  less  advertising  is  em¬ 
ployed.  We  should  know  enough 
of  marketing  and  sales  promotion 
to  avoid  a  mechanical  trap  of  this 
sort”  Dr.  Lockley  said. 


‘Smart  Sell’  Is  Key 


To  Air  France  Copy 


“There  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  ‘hard  sell’  or  ‘soft  sell;’  there 
is  only  ‘smart  sell’  and  ‘stupid 
sell’,”  is  the  dictum  of  Charles 
H.  Brower,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 

Paul  Burroughs,  advertising 
manager  of  Air  France,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  company’s  top 
executives  working  with  the 
BBDO  account  team  have  been 
able  to  get  “smart  sell”  into  the 
series  of  newspaper  ads  awarded 
a  citation  this  week  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  These  ads  have 
helped  Air  France,  world’s  larg¬ 
est  air  line,  book  its  U.  S.  to 
Europe  jets  solid  through  this 
summer,  Mr.  Burroughs  said. 

Using  jets  for  the  first  time. 


He  charged,  in  discussing  area 
No.  2.  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
advertiser  has  abdicated  to  the 
retailer,  who  controls  the  sales 
of  merchandise  by  his  rationing 
of  display  space.  “This  seems  to 
mark  the  termination  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
static  condition  in  a  market.  We 
have  heard  about  the  hard  sell, 
and  the  soft  sell,  but  here.  I 
think,  we  see  evidences  of  the 
subsided  sell,”  Dr.  Locklev  said. 


On  area  No.  3  he  warned  that 
if  there  is  no  group  of  vigorous 
young  firms  pushing  to  get  in  and 
to  get  ahead,  “we  may  run  into 
a  lethargic  market  in  which  com¬ 
petition  becomes  so  gentle  that 
improvements  virtually  stop.” 

Dr.  Lockley  spoke  of  a  general 
belief  that  “small  advertisers  do 
not  pay  their  own  way.” 

“There  can  be  no  better  insur¬ 
ance  than  encouraging  small  busi¬ 
nesses  to  grow  larger.  And  there 
can  be  no  better  stimulus  to  our 
competitive  system  than  this,” 
Dr.  Locklev  concluded. 


passenger  capacity  was  about 
doubled  over  last  year.  Present¬ 
ly  there  are  10  weekly  flights 
to  Europe  out  of  New  York, 
two  from  Los  Angeles,  two  from 
Chicago.  These  are  in  addition 
to  two  flights  from  Montreal  to 
Paris  and  four  flights  a  week 
from  New  York  to  Mexico  City. 

“By  June  1  we  may  have  to 
add  more  flights  to  Europe,”  Mr. 
Burroughs  said. 

“Smart  sell”  in  Air  France 
ads  combines  the  flavor  and 
atmosphere  of  France  with  the 
speed  and  price  appeal  essen¬ 
tial  to  attract  Americans. 

“Newspapers  are  the  ideal 
medium  for  hard  sell,”  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  said.  “Yet  we  didn’t 
want  to  hit  so  hard  that  we 
would  ward  off  customers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  every  ad  also  empha¬ 
sizes  the  pleasures  of  flying 
with  Air  France.” 


.4ds  !n  oO  Papers 


print  by  using  as  illustrations 
the  famous  advertising  kiosks 
of  Paris.  In  the  new  series  now 
running,  the  internationally  fa¬ 
mous  French  cuisine  is  being 
featured  (see  cut). 

When  speed  was  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  repetitive 
drawings  of  405  different 
watches  with  the  minute  hand 
moved  ahead  each  time  to  count 
the  405  minutes  it  takes  to  reach 
Paris  from  New  York,  the  text 
.said. 

“And  that  wonderful  moments 
they  are!  In  De  Luxe  Class  you 
spend  150  of  those  405  minutes 
dining  —  enjoying  Air  France’s 
world-renowned  cuisine,  linger¬ 
ing  over  each  course  as  the  giant 
707  Intercontinental  Jet  darts 
straight  as  an  arrow  toward 
Paris.  You  could  spend  .30  min¬ 
utes  admiring  the  distinctive 
decor,  the  smart  Promenade 
Bar,  the  exquisite  colors  that 
rest  the  eyes  and  raise  the 
spirits.  And  every  moment,  of 
course,  you  relax.  Superb  French 
service  sees  to  that.  Comfort¬ 
ing  French  experience,  too.  Air 
France  pilots  have  flown  well 
over  five  million  jet  passenger 
miles.  Now  Air  France  flies 
more  jets  to  Paris  than  any 
other  airline.  De  Luxe  and 
Economy  accommodations.  See 
your  Travel  Agent  or  call  Air 
France.” 


Another  ad  in  the  series  used 
type  to  construct  the  outline  of 
the  famous  Eiffel  Tower  of 
Paris.  The  words  that  formed 
the  “iron  girders”  were  such 
as  “Fast!  French!  Fabulous” 
and  “French  Cuisine,  French 
Service,  and  French  Comfort.” 


BBDO  writers  created  slogans 
both  in  French  and  English, 
.such  as  “L’economique  est  tres 
chic”  and  “For  the  best  time 
yet  —  Air  France  jet.” 


Season  Lengthen!  na 


The  1800-,  600-  and  300-line 
copy  that  appears  weekly  in  60 
newspapers  in  30  markets  dra¬ 
matically  states  through  text 
and  picture  that  Air  France 
jet  service  is  not  the  same  as 
the  others.  The  atmosphere  of 
France  was  first  translated  into 


Fall  and  summer  seasons  are 
the  best  now  for  travel  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  the  season  is  lengthen¬ 
ing  because  of  the  advertising 
being  placed  by  all  the  carriers. 
Now  Air  France  places  its 
heaviest  schedule  from  Jan.  1 
through  April  30.  Then  it  re¬ 
sumes  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  toward  the  end  of  July  for 
fall  business. 


line’s  headquarters  offices  tie 
budget  he  believes  is  requind 
for  advertising  in  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Lesieur,  with  Gilbert  G. 
Giraud,  general  sales  and  tnffic 
manager,  Pierre  Rousselle,  sales 
manager,  Henri  Lardon,  passen¬ 
ger  sales  manager,  and  Mr.  Bor 
roughs  holds  two  major  meet¬ 
ings  a  year  with  BBDO  exees- 
tives  to  plan  the  advertismr 
campaigns.  Mr.  Lesieur  also  re 
views  ail  copy  prior  to  puMki- 
tion. 

Representing  BBDO  on  the 
account  are  Henry  See,  accoont 
group  super\'isor;  Arthur  Wuit- 
mann,  account  executive;  Rob¬ 
ert  Curl,  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive;  Glenn  Verrill,  copy 
chief  and  Marty  Stevens,  ut 
director. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  not  one  to 
sit  back  and  let  the  advertis¬ 
ing  do  all  the  work.  What 
published  is  merchandised,  and, 
in  this  regard,  he  has  found 
newspapers  most  helpful,  he 
said. 

Calling  personally  on  newspi 
pers  in  eight  of  the  30  mark^ 
he  arranged  to  have  travei 
agents  buy  tie-in  advertisinp 
supporting  the  Air  France  ads. 
All  ads  are  merchandised  to  the 
3,000  travel  agents  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Air  France 
since  1956.  The  service  the  line 
offers  and  passengers  carried 
have  quadrupled  in  that  time. 
BBDO  has  handled  the  account 
since  1958. 


Business  Daily 
Runs  4-Color  Insert 


Air  France  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  from  the  U,  S.  since  1946, 
under  the  direction  of  Henri  J. 
Lesieur,  general  manager  of  the 
North,  (Central  American  and 
Caribbean  division.  It  is  Mr. 
Lesieur  who  discusses  from  the 


For  the  first  time  in  the  IS 
years  it  has  been  published,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  carried » 
four-color,  fine-screen  insert  a 
its  May  11  edition. 

Advertising  Escon  R  polypro" 
pylene  plastic  for  Enjay  C(» 
pany,  Inc.,  the  insert  was  W 
from  continuous  rolls  into  w 
regular  edition. 
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Take  a  half  million  Greater  Cleveland  families  with  a  respectable  $7,381  spendable  inc'ome. 
Add  26  adjacent  counties  a  stone’s  throw  from  Euclid  Avenue  and  you  have  retail  sales 
of  nearly  4  billion  dollars— and  that’s  larger  than  the  retail  sales  of  any  one  of  35  entire 
states.  So— if  your  sales  of  goods  or  services  in  the  Cleveland  market  do  not  exceed  those 
of  35  states- WRITE -WIRE  OR  PHONE- 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

Represented  by  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles. 
Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 


RETAIU  SAUBS  IN 

CLSVEUANO  ANO 

ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 

COMMODITY 

CIEVEIANO  26  ADJACENT 

CUYAHOOA  COUNTY  COUNTIES 

(000)  (000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Soles 

$2,183,389 

$1,816,558 

$3,999,947 

Retail  Food  Soles 

580,592 

479,486 

1,060,078 

Retail  Drug  Soles 

85,464 

51,380 

136,844 

Automotive 

353,778 

337,921 

691,699 

Gas  Stations 

145,825 

165,980 

311,805 

Furniture,  Household  Applioncw  113,896  91,658  205,554 

(Source,  Sate*  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1969) 

^kkrmm,  Ceinten  cnMl  Yeowgetown  Cewatiee  or*  not  liKleded  hi  ohove  Miee 


Whatewer 
you  soli  In  Oroator 
Clovoland  you'll 
soli  moro  of  it 
in  Ttio  Plain  Ooalor 


Renault  Distributor 
Likes  Print-TV  Mix 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Stratejfic  placement  of  a  sale  operation  with  an  ad  budjfet 
$750,000  advertising  appropria-  of  $200.  He  sold  32  cars  the 
tion  in  newspapers  (40%)  and  first  year  and  did  a  gross  vol- 
television  (60%)  last  year  re-  ume  business  of  $48,000.  In 
suited  in  the  John  Green  Corp.,  1957,  when  the  Dauphine  car 
Renault  distributor  in  Califor-  was  introduced,  sales  jumped 
nia,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Utah,  to  4,587  cars,  and  in  1958  hit 
selling  20,454  Renaults,  a  whop-  11,235  units, 
ping  sales  increase  of  82%  over  Mr.  Green’s  organization  has 
1958.  expanded  each  year  with  the 

According  to  John  Green,  growth  in  newspaper-TV  adver- 
president  of  the  distributorship,  tising  and  sales.  Today  he  has 
“newspapers  and  TV  are  neces-  60  employes  and  his  office  space 
sary  to  each  other.”  He  said  has  grown  from  a  hole-in-the- 
that  based  on  past  experience  wall  operation  to  complete  fa- 
of  using  all  major  dailies  in  cilities  contained  in  13,000 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  square  feet  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland,  in  conjunction  with  San  Francisco.  His  parts  de¬ 
local  TV  stations,  he  expects  partment,  which  began  in  a  very 
the  combination  of  the  two  me-  small  way,  now  covers  70,000 
dia  to  help  him  attain  estimated  square  feet  with  modem  equip- 
1960  sales  of  35,000  cars.  ment  for  rapid  filling  of  orders. 

“In  anticipation  of  reaching  Where  Mr.  Green  had  six 
this  sales  goal,”  Mr.  Green  told  franchised  dealers  at  the  end 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “I  have  of  his  first  year,  he  now  has  96. 
increased  my  1960  ad  budget  to 

$1  200  000  **  C.j*eaitK  Media  Max 

In  just  six  years  Mr.  Green’s  Mr.  Green  credits  the  TV- 
Renault  sales  have  skyrocketed,  print  media  mix  worked  out  by 
In  1954  he  was  a  one-man  whole-  his  agency.  Promotional  Adver- 


BEAMING — John  Green,  president  of  the  John  Green  Corp.,  btee 
over  a  special  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express.  The  dsi) 
replated  its  front  page  for  introduction  of  Renault's  new  sports  ca. 
the  Caravelle. 


tising,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  for  said.  He  added,  “We  don’t  ewr 
much  of  his  rapid  sales  growth,  intend  to  sell  Detroit  short,  ud 
Len  Weissman,  head  of  Pro-  we  are  as  American  as  apple 
motional  Advertising,  said  that  pie,  but  Detroit  never  will  [no- 
Green  Corp.’s  use  of  newspapers  duce  a  car  to  equal  the  R»n«ii< 

Dauphine.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr. 
Green  plans  to  continue  his  ue 


has  increased  for  two  main  rea¬ 
sons:  1)  an  increased  overall 
budget;  and  2)  “the  wonderful 
publiicty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  newspaper  advertising  tiei 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran-  in  with  TV.  He  also  plans  to 
cisco  newspapers.”  take  on  a  few  additional  dealers. 

Mr.  Weissman  said  that  Mr.  • 

Green  is  constantly  after  his  ...  «  »  j  a  i 

dealers  to  follow-up  on  his  news-  Atlas  Ad  AwartI 
paper  advertising  by  running  Won  by  Lykes  Brog. 
ads  of  their  own,  and  even  goes  . 

so  far  as  to  work  out  tailored  ,  Bros.  Steamship  Ca  has 

co-op  ads  with  dealers  in  out-  judged  winner  of  the  ^r- 

lying  areas  Merchant  Marine  Inati- 

“We  make  frequent  use  of  tute’s  sixth  annual  “Atlas”  ad- 
contests  and  giveaways,”  Mr.  vertjsing  award  for  a  ne  w 
Green  said,  “and  newspapers  ad  that  ran  last  year  in  28  cite 

are  always  a  tremendous  help  ®  .  j  /  ■  tw. 

in  ..,Pttin.r  the.^e  nn.  All  of  ^he  Winning  ad  _(via  Bl 


Everywhere, 

men  who  discover  and  attack 
new  markets 

read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


mem  over  omer  meaia.  »  •  n,  v  ... 

American  Team  —  Your  *«■ 

J^ll  Car  Market  chant  Marine.” 

^  ,  ,,  The  award  will  be  presenttc 

Commenting  on  the  small  car  24  at  a  luncheon  in  tht 

market,  Mr.  Green  put  it  this  Commodore,  New  York, 

way:  Domestic  cars,  imported 
cars,  compact  cars,  economy  • 

caro,  small  cars,  big  cars  -  it  yeates  Heads  ACA 
gets  more  complicated  every 

year.  Detroit  once  labeled  their  Toronto,  to 

yearly  production  ‘Planned  ob-  Allan  B.  Yeates,  public  iw 

solescence,’  now  we  call  it  or-  tions  and  advertising  director  fl 
ganized  confusion.  the  Prudential  Insurance  Ca« 

“But  don’t  confuse  today’s  America,  here,  was  elected  pw 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 

A  Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 

New  York,  529  Fifth  Avenue;  Chicago,  333  N.  Michigan  Boulevard;  Detroit,  New  Center  Building: 
San  Francisco,  111  Sutter  Street;  Los  Angeles,  3540  Wilshire  Boulevard 


You  need 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

when  digging  into  a  market 


If  you  wish  to  secure  acceptance  for  a 
new  product,  depth  of  penetration  in  this 
market  is  of  major  importance.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  merchandise  advertised  in  its  pages. 
And  MONITOR  readers  ask  for  and  buy 
these  products  by  brand  name  in  very 
gratifying  numbers. 

Both  the  news  and  advertising  columns 
of  this  international  daily  newspaper  are 
"preferred  reading”  in  all  MONITOR 
homes.  If  you  are  launching  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  —  or  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  sales 
of  an  old  one— try  a  planned  program  of 
MONITOR  advertising. 

We  will  gladly  submit  a  proposal  tailor- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your 
business.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.  C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


‘Ad  Spectaculars' 
Featured  in  Daily 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Sunday,  May  1,  edition  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  was  high- 
,  lighted  by  two  “advertising  spec¬ 
taculars”  —  special  sections  of 
^  type  and  content  never  before 
produced  in  Detroit — from  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  and  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company, 

Hudson’s  was  a  12-page, 
multi-color  section  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  newsprint.  An¬ 
nouncing  the  department  store’s 
“Festival  of  Flowers,”  the  sec- 
!  tion  featured  summer  fashions 
and  Mother’s  Day  gift  sugges¬ 
tions. 

U.  S.  Rubber’s  “first”  was  the 
insertion  in  the  Sunday  Free 
Press  of  its  24-page  “How  To 
Fish  Like  An  Expert.”  This  was 
a  comic-book-type  section  giving 
instructions  on  fishing  and  is 
part  of  U.  S.  Rubber’s  “Fabulous 
Fishing  Sweepstakes”  promo¬ 
tion. 

Distributed  nationally  through 
U.  S.  Rubber  dealers,  “How  To 
Fish”  was  preprinted  and  stuffed 
in  the  Sunday  Free  Press.  The 
back  page  contained  a  listing  of 
cooperating  Michigan  dealers. 

Hudson’s  use  of  two  and  three 
colors  on  colored  newsprint — 
including  white  ink  on  yellow 
stock — is  believed  to  be  “the  most 
I  elaborate  section  of  its  kind  ever 
produced  in  the  U.  S.,”  and  “is 
certainly  the  most  spectacular 
ever  to  appear  in  Detroit.” 

While  the  U.  S.  Rubber  sec¬ 
tion  was  shipped  to  the  Free 
Press  ready  for  insertion,  Hud¬ 
son’s  was  preprinted  and  .stuffed 
by  the  Free  Press  with  its  own 
equipment. 

• 

General  Mills  Ups 
2  in  Grocery  Div. 

Minnelvpolis 

Two  promotions  in  the  grocery 
products  division  of  General 
Mills  have  been  announced  by 
J.  P.  McFarland,  company  vice- 
president  and  division  general 
manager. 

W.  B.  Cash  has  been  named 
director  of  flour  and  mix  prod¬ 
ucts  marketing.  Formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  division  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  operations, 
Mr.  Cash  will  now  direct  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  on  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen- 
1  Tested”  Flour,  Bisquick,  Betty 
Crocker  mixes  and  potato  prod¬ 
ucts. 

L.  H.  Crites,  formerly  market¬ 
ing  manager  of  cereals,  is  now 
director  of  cereals  marketing. 
He  will  supervise  merchandising 
and  advertising  of  General  Mills 
cereals,  refrigerated  foods,  pet 
foods,  and  household  products. 


Ads  Sell 
Steak,  Not 
Just  Sizzle 

Medford,  M*«. 

The  Carroll  brothers 
wanted  to  sell  more  steaks  is 
their  diner,  so  they  got  together 
with  the  Medford  Daily  Mtr- 
cury  and  launched  a  campain 
that  sold  3000  steaks  —  {g,4(|ij 
worth  —  for  them  during  the 
month  of  February, 

The  motive  for  the  steak  sale 
was  this:  Carroll’s  Diner  has 
a  limited  seating  capacity  and 
a  fast  turn-over.  Customers 
were  not  the  problem;  incresF 
ing  the  “take”  was.  They  pe- 
suaded  the  customer  to  forget 
the  sandwich  and  order  a  coo- 
plete  meal. 

The  Mercury  displayed  a  25!- 
line  announcement  on  Feb.  1, 
saying  that  “February  Is  Steak 
Month  at  Carroll’s  Diner."  They 
featured  a  low-irriced  steak  din¬ 
ner  in  a  line  ad,  using  only  a 
small  steak  cut.  They  followed 
up  with  daily  insertions  rang¬ 
ing  from  60  lines  to  272  lines, 
the  larger  ad?  hitting  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

In  conjunction  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  the  Carrolls  set  up  in 
incentive  plan  with  their  wait¬ 
resses,  and  arranged  a  placard 
display  on  the  trucks  of  the 
local  news  distributor.  Steak 
specials  were  on  sale  both  wedt 
days  and  week-ends,  and  many 
steak  dishes  w-ere  featured  on 
the  menu. 

Results  for  the  Carrolls:  A 
booming  steak  business  during 
the  usually  slow  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  an  increase  in  off-hour 
business,  and  plans  for  —  yon 
guessed  it  —  Lobster  Month  at 
Carroll’s  Diner. 

Results  for  the  newspaper; 
$214  advertising  revenue,  a^ 
cording  to  F.  D.  Wolff,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Mercury, 
and  a  client  sold  on  newspaper 
ads. 

• 

Heyn  Joins  D’Arcy 
In  Los  Angeles 

Los  ANffltB 

Robert  Heyn,  former  account 
executive  for  the  Los  Angela 
Examiner’s  edition  of  “Sunday 
Pictorial  Living  Magazine,”  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.  here. 

Verm  Eastman,  manager  of 
the  agency’s  West  coast  office, 
said  Mr.  Heyn  will  serve  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Joseph  Peterson,  re¬ 
gional  account  executive,  on  the 
Royal  Crmwn  Cola,  Studebaka- 
Packard  and  Aerojet-General 
accounts. 
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The  Washington  Post  has  now  reached  a  new 


all-time  high  in  total  circulation; 
on  Sunday  and  401,736  daily  .  .  . 


460,227 
gains  of 


13,469  Sunday  and  8,233  daily 
over  the  same  period  in  1959. 


t'ublishrr'M  Stntrmritta  tiled  leith  the  A.It.C., 
tor  the  ti-mooth  Itrriod  rodioff  March,  l!t60 


31  Year  1959 

1  Medio  Records 

1  First  50  Report 

i-  Total  Advertising 

j  7  Doy  Newspopers 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

78,690,743 

2.  Miami  Herald 

60.267.704 

3.  New  York  Times 

60.056,995 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

56,237.322 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

55,689.107 

6.  Clev.  Ploin  Deoler 

47.589.274 

7.  Woshington  Post 

44.491.452 

8.  Woshington  Stor 

44,270,559 

9.  New  Orleans  Ti  P. 

43.745.555 

<0.  Cincinnoti  Enquirer 

42,328,964 

^ - -7T 

FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON 
IN  CIRCULATION 
IN  ADVERTISING 
IN  AWARDS 


Member  Newspoper  Color  Advertising,  Inc. 

Continuity  Rotes  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 

by:  Sawytf,  Ferguson,  Wolk*r  Co.— N.  Y.,  Chk.,  Dot.,  Atlanta,  Philo.,  San  Fran.,  los  Angelos;  Joshuo  B.  Powors,  Ltd.— London;  Senor  G.  Enriquoz  Simooi— Mosico 
I  Cly;  AHin  Associates— Toronto  oikI  Montreal;  The  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Florida  Hotel  and  Resorts,  Miami  Beoch;  Tom  McGill,  New  Englond  Hotel  ond  Resorts,  West  Roxbury,  Man.-.  Lou 

I  Robbins,  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  Hotel  and  Resorts,  1 265  B’woy,  N.  Y.j  Grant  Webb  Co.,  Fipagcial  Adv.,  N.  Y.,  Chic..Son  Fron.,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Boston,  PhUa.,-  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly 

1^ _ _ _ 


retail  level,  however,  will  deta 
mine  the  success  of  our  nen 
paper  campaign.  We  are  watd- 
ing  these  sales  closely.” 

Jacobsen’s  total  ad  budget  thii 
year  is  in  excess  of  $600,000.  It 
is  broken  down  as  follows:  30% 
newspaper  and  co-op;  25%  n». 
tional  consumer;  10%  national 
trade;  30%  sales  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  ;  5%  trade  shows,  exhibiu, 
etc. 


‘Life’  Breaks  30-Day 
Series  of  Page  Ads 


A  month-long  “blitz”  cam-  news  and  human  affairs, 
paign  featuring  daily  full-page  Theme  of  the  campaign  is  em- 
newspaper  ads  has  been  sched-  bodied  in  the  identical  sign-off 
uled  by  Life  magazine  beginning  line  in  each  copy  message:  “Only 
May  16  to  launch  a  long-range  Life  is  so  many  things  to  so 
institutional  promotion.  many  people — something  special 

The  ads  (via  Young  &  Rubi-  to  each  one.”  Copy  consists  of 
cam)  will  run  every  day  (Mon-  only  three  lines  across  the 
day-Friday)  in  each  of  five  ma-  bottom  of  the  page, 
jor  newspapers  —  New  York  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Trib-  under  a  miniature  Life  logo, 
line,  Chicai/o  Tribune,  Detroit  there  will  be  a  brief  identifica- 
Free  Press  and  the  national  edi-  tion  of  the  photographers  whose 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  pictures  are  used.  Among  the 
Overall,  the  concentrated  sched-  photographers  represented  in 
ule  calls  for  110  full-page  inser-  the  series  are  such  well-known 
tions  during  the  30-day  period,  names  as  Alfred  Eisenstadt, 
The  campaign  will  cost  approxi-  Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  Dmitri 
mately  $600,000.  Kessel,  Nina  Leen,  Cornell  Capa. 

Format  and  theme  of  the  ads 

will  remain  constant  throughout  Embast»v  Pictures  Sets 
the  campaign.  Each  ad  (see  cut)  3  Million  Campaign 
features  an  expressive  picture  ^  1 

taken  by  a  Life  photographer  Embassy  Pictures  Corp.  will 
and  chosen  especially  by  him  to  Invest  $1,200,000  in  a  “mass- 
convey  a  distinct  mood  or  emo-  saturation,  hard-sell  merchan- 
tion.  With  a  daily  succession  of  dising  campaign,”  starting  June 
photographs  reflecting  scores  of  10,  to  back  the  motion  picture 
different  reader  responses,  the  “Hercules  Unchained.” 
campaign  is  designed  to  demon-  According  to  Joseph  E.  Le- 
strate  the  variety  and  impact  of  vine,  president,  bulk  of  the  bud- 
Life’s  coverage  of  the  week’s  get  will  be  in  newspapers. 


T-u  /  ■  A II-  j  <  j  AAAAiAiviiiij;  iiA  i.jiiaries  Le- 

The  campaign  (vm  Allied  Ad-  B^^on  Homer,  jiresident. 
vertising  Agency,  Boston)  will 

include  full-page,  full-color  ads  ^  weekly  new^ 

in  40  metropolitan  newspapers.  Campbell-Ewald 

Each  ad  will  be  placed  the  Sun-  Stran-Steel  will  be  up 

day  before  opening  of  the  pic-  reach  mort 

ture.  Total  cost  of  the  news-  than  200  metropolitan  and  rural 
paper  schedule,  including  co-op 

ads  placed  by  local  theaters,  will  “Advertising  expenditures  for 
run  $400,000,  Mr.  Levine  said.  Stran-Steel  are  lieing  increased 
About  $300,000  will  go  for  TV  than  25%  over  1959  to  help 

spots;  $88,000  to  national  maga-  improve  our  share  in  thi 
zines;  and  $25,000  to  fan  maga-  rapidly  growing  market,”  Mr. 
zine  insertions.  Homer  said.  “Our  heavy  reliance 

“Exhibitors  have  displayed  a  the  communication  strength 

willingness  to  spend  more  money  newspapers  recognizes  that 

than  they  normally  do,”  Mr.  new  high  standards  of  beauty, 
Levine  said.  He  added  that  he  usefulness,  stractual  quality  and 
hopes  to  achieve  the  success  he  rnass  production  economies  now 
had  last  year  with  the  film  “Her-  being  made  available  in  pn- 

engineered  steel  buildings  place 
the  Stran-Steel  dealer  in  direct 
competition  with  all  local  build¬ 
ing  construction  activity. 
“And,”  he  added,  “we  are  not 
Embassy  has  invested  close  to  unmindful  of  the  success  pat- 

$5,000,000  in  advertising  for  tern  established  by  other  in- 

four  pictures.  dustries  in  this  type  of  media 

for  building  the  ‘belongs-to-the 
Jacobsen  Mowers  community’  image  by  which  a 

T  '7Q  TW  I  A  dealer  must  be  known  in  his 

10/5  Markets  local  marketing  area.” 

Chicago  He  said  the  company’s  broad- 
Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co.,  cast  time  will  be  up  160%  over 
power  lawn  mower  manufac-  last  year,  and  its  investment  in 
turers,  recently  embarked  on  a  industrial  publication  ads  has 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  been  doubled.  Stran-Steel  is  a 
of  the  dealer  listing  type  cover-  division  of  National  Steel  Corp. 
ing  73  major  markets  in  the 

U.  S.,  Canada  and  Hawaii.  Bourbon  InsUlulc 
Totaling  more  than  a  quarter-  r,  1  ts  • 
million  lines,  the  ad  campaign  Salutes  Business 
is  estimated  to  exceed  $150,000  The  Bourbon  Institute  payed 
in  costs  and  consists  of  a  series  tribute  this  week  to  the  Ameri- 
of  seven  ads  of  800,  600  and  400  can  business  community  in  an 
lines  (via  Aves,  Shaw  &  Ring,  unusual  ad  (via  McCann-Erick- 
Chicago).  son,  Inc.)  headlined,  “To  Bim- 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  judge  ness  With  Pleasure,”  appearing 
the  success  of  the  campaign,  in  the  New  Yorfc  Ti'wiea  and  the 
Robert  L.  Wren,  Jacobsen’s  ad  New  York  Daily  News. 
manager,  pointed  out  one  clear-  “To  Business  With  Pleasure" 


- - - -  ..  Ill  w  Jtc 

ENGIAMD  cibct  Household  had  last  year  with  the  film  “Her- 

iEADS  THI  In  Effective  Buying  Income  cuies”  which  grossed  $5,000,000, 

NATION  FIRST  In  Retail  Sales 
of  oil  U.  S.  regions  FIRST  In  Food  Sales 

MASSACHUSETTS  LEADS  NEW  ENGLAND 

•  Larger  than  other  5  New  England  States  Combined  in  LB.I. 

•  Twice  the  population  of  the  2nd  leading  state 

•  50%  of  the  Total  Retail  Sales 
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A  BULION  ^ 

DOLLAR  MARKiT/{^^-FV,k 

UaIa  $1,1I^29S^  / 

RETAtLSAUS  $  669,SB9,000  /  W 

1006  SALES  $  itfjszrooo  /  A 
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You  con't  cover  Massachusetts  ^ 

without  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  Me  *i/i^ 

86.4%  COVERAGE  DAILY  158,215  •  SUNDAY  102,957 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


related  to  the  economic  growth 
of  America  from  1789,  wh« 
American  industry  was  in  ib 


isnsiiW 


infancy,  to  the  present.  CoPI 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMITT,  lac. 

Nofiono/  Repr«senfoffvts 
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Twenty-Fiftli  Anniversary 


The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 

The  Birmingham  News 

Boston  Sunday  Herald 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

The  Charlotte  Observer 

Chicago  Daily  News 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

The  Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

The  Detroit  News 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press 

The  Houston  Post 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 

The  Kansas  City  Star 

Los  Angeles  Times 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

The  Miami  News 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Portsmouth  Star 
Omaha  World-Herald 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland  Oregon  Sunday  Journal 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
San  Antonio  Express 
and  Sunday  News 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
The  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
The  Washington  Sunday  Star 
The  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
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Once 
upon 
a  time 
there  was 
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lere  was  [  /  ;[ji:  i 'Wk 

a  transportation  i 


problem . . . 


Still  is  .. .  in  New  York.  That  *s  because 


so  many  people  are  on  the  go  here,  making  and  spending  so  much  money. 

New  York  has  4,000,000  autos,  2,000  buses,  and  who  can  forget  its 
18,000  taxis?  Not  when  their  meters  tick  off  $175,000,000  a  year,  not  counting  tips. 


One  million  commuters  invade  the  city  every  weekday.  Spend  over  $500,000,000  a  yw 
on  fares.  But  that’s  small  stuff  compared  to  what’s  laid  out  in  fares  by  theothvl 
184,800,000  long-line  passengers  who  annually  ride  the  rails.  Or  the  13,600,000  who  All  i 
or  the  1,294,000,000  bus  passengers.  All  of  which  is  lightweight  in  turn  alongside  tkt\ 
46,000,000  tons  of  freight  moving  in  and  out  of  New  York  by  train  and  plane  and  boat 
year. .  .plus  the  tonnage  moved  by  our  giant  trucking  industry, 

no  statisticians  have  been  able  to  toUL 


Scolaro.  Meeker  £  ScoH:  Chicago  ST  2-4l»7,  Detroit  TR  2-7810,  Philadelphia  LO  3-S40t  •  Doyle  &  llairley:  Lot  Aa0t>"S 


Of  course,  we  all  like  to  get  around.  Yet  always  some  people  ^ 

travel  a  lot  more  than  others.  And  the  direct  way  to  reach  people 

who  are  going  places  is  the  Herald  Tribune:  '’the  market  without  waste".  Of  all  New  York  papers^ 

the  Trih  has  the  highest  concentration  of  families  with  $7,000-and-up  incomes 

(the  ones  you  most  easily  sell  at  a  profit).  No  wonder  the  Trib  carries  the  fourth  largest 

volume  of  general  advertising  of  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  Your  product  travels  fastest  when 

you  advertise  where  the  New  York  money  is. . .  in  the  New  York 
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•  MtAtkill,  Httman  X-  Daleg,  Inc.;  Miami  Beach  JE  2-17 15  •  Allin  Attocialet;  Toronlo  EM  4-22«f,  Montreal  VI  5-SS$» 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Chain  Stores’ 
Use  of  Roto: 
Loeal  Project 

Louisvillk,  Ky. 

It  will  take  continued  sales  ef¬ 
forts  at  the  local  level  to  sell 
the  merits  of  rotogravure  use 
to  chain  store  advertisers. 

That  was  the  consensus  of  a 
discussion  at  the  Retail  Adv'er- 
tising  Conference  of  Locally 
Edited  Magazines  here  May  S)- 
10. 

The  conference  chairman,  Mai 
Munn,  Plwenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic,  noted  that  as  the  chains 
grow  it  becomes  more  important 
to  get  them  to  join  “other  great 
names  in  retailing”  in  roto  ad 
use. 

Other  participants  noted  that 
local  store  managers  zealously 
guard  their  independence  and 
may  resent  ad  men  working 
through  national  headquarters. 

The  chains  in  some  cases  are 
getting  so  large  that  they  are 
exploring  new  media,  according 
to  Harry  Konkle,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  This  search  could 
lead  to  additional  use  of  roto, 
he  added. 

Galt  Miller,  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corporation,  reminded  the 
ad  executives  that  “local  stores 
are  practically  autonomous”  and 
the  selling  job  “must  be  done 
at  the  local  level.” 

There  are  encouraging  signs, 
since  chain  store  use  of  roto  has 
“inched  up”  in  the  past  five 
years,  he  said. 

“They  (the  chains)  may  find 
that  if  department  stores  can 
use  roto  profitably,  they’ll  need 
it  to  meet  competition,”  Mr. 
Miller  added. 

In  another  discussion,  James 
Witcher,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  reported  about 


'toe  important  and  complex 
problem”  of  preprinted  sections. 

Mr.  Witcher,  who  stressed  he 
was  giving  his  personal  opinion, 
showed  results  of  a  survey  that 
indicated  a  wide  variety  of 
prices  quoted  by  newspapers  for 
a  hypothetical  preprint  section. 

There  are  two  fears  holding 
up  more  extensive  use  of  pre¬ 
prints,  he  said. 

Mixiuke  Feiire<I 

“Some  fear  they  may  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  even  accept¬ 
ing  prej)rints,”  Mr.  Witcher 
said.  But  he  noted  that  national 
Sunday  magazines,  comics,  and 
even  local  roto  sections  printed 
out  of  plant  “were  accepted 
years  ago.” 

Others  fear  “the  new’spaper 
could  be  or  might  be  held  guilty 
of  cutting  the  rate  card,”  he 
said.  But  the  competition  in  pre¬ 
print  business  is  with  mail  or¬ 
der  firms,  he  said. 

In  the  final  analysis  “the  ad¬ 
vertisers  only  want  to  know  one 
thing  from  us.  How  much  does 
it  cost  in  newspapers  as  opposed 
to  direct  mail?”  he  said. 

To  meet  this  competition,  Mr. 
Witcher  suggested  that  preprint 
schedules  might  be  based  on 
weight.  “This  would  be  the  same 
method  as  used  by  our  competi¬ 
tors,  the  mail  order  people,”  he 
said. 

Moving  Food  Items 

In  another  report,  Ross  Dal- 
Ijey,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter,  suggested  several  ways  to 
get  supermarket  food  linage  for 
roto.  He  cited  a  West  Coast  pro¬ 
motion  where  a  chain  had  been 
selling  600  ducks  a  week.  After 
a  roto  ad,  18,000  ducks  were  sold. 

There  are  signs  that  peak 
shopping  days  are  being  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  normal  two- 
day  span,  he  said. 

This  extension  will  overcome 
objections  that  roto  ads  “come 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  week,” 
he  said. 

And  the  duck  promotion 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Morning 


•  Evening 


•  Sunday 
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shows  it  is  still  possible  to  meet 
advance  deadlines  and  use  price 
ads,  he  said. 

The  group  chose  Gordon  Gard¬ 
ner,  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  as  1961  chair¬ 
man. 


2,000-Line  T 
Roto  Section 
For  Phillips 


137  Retailers 
Get  BNF  Awards 

A  total  of  137  retailers  were 
honored  last  week  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  outstanding  merchants  at 
the  annual  Brand  Names 
Awards  banquet  in  New  York. 

Among  the  winners,  in  the 
large-volume  department  stores 
category,  Maison  Blanche  of 
New  Orleans  captured  the  high¬ 
est  honor;  the  major  food  stores 
award  was  given  to  Furr’s  of 
Lubbock,  Texas;  and  Parkview 
Drugs,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
won  top  award  in  the  large- 
volume  drug  stores  class. 

In  the  presentation  of  the 
awards,  which  climaxed  the  an¬ 
nual  search  for  the  nation’s 
“Brand  Name  Retailers-of-the- 
Year”  in  26  categories  of  re¬ 
tailing,  the  merchants  were 
cited  for  their  outstanding  pre¬ 
sentation  of  manufacturers’  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  to  the  public  in 


‘St.  Loins,  Mo. 

A  special  four-page,  2000.1i,* 
size  rotogravure  .section  was 
published  for  Phillips  Petrolemn 
Co.  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dit. 
patch  on  May  1.  Title  and  bad 
l)ages  were  duotone,  inside  was 
a  four-color  double  spread. 

“Missouri  Motor  Tours  whli 
Phillips  66”  was  the  theme  of 
the  title  page,  which  included 
maps  and  pictures  of  points  of 
interest  on  three  trips,  ranpnr 
from  an  afternoon  to  a  week¬ 
end. 

The  back  page  contained  a 
map  of  Missouri  State  Parks 
and  a  listing  of  company  serr- 
ice  stations  in  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity. 

The  ad  (via  Lambert  &  Feas- 
ley,  Inc.)  originally  was  planned 
as  a  four-color  ROP  spread, 
which  the  newspaper  was  na- 
able  to  handle  because  of  car 
rent  mechanical  limitations. 

Newspaper  Execs  Join 
Braml  Names  Board 


Robert  M.  White,  II,  president 
and  editor,  New  York  Henid 


1959. 

For  three  days  prior  to  the 

awards  banquet,  tbe  winners 

,  Trthune,  was  elected  to  the  board 
had  been  guests  of  honor  at  a  ^  j-  \  jxt 

,  %  ..  u  4.  j  1 _  of  directors  of  Brand  Name 

senes  of  functions  hosted  by 

newspaper  publishers,  arranged 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

ANPA,  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Life  magazine,  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  associations. 


Foundation,  Inc.,  at  the  annul 
business  meeting  held  in  Net 
York. 

At  the  same  meeting,  H.  James 
Gediman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Advertising  Sen- 
ice,  Inc.,  New  York;  Paul  Miller, 
president,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Edwin  S. 
.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  Friendly,  vicepresident,  West- 

A  surprisingly  large  number  Publishers  Inc, 

of  women  do  not  know  the  p,^i„  y.  were  le 

brand-name  of  the  shoes  they  elected  directors  of  the  Founda- 
buy,  according  to  a  Reabook 
magazine  surv’ey  of  the  young 
adult  shoe  market. 


Survey  Finds  Shoppers 
Forget  Brand  Names 


tion. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr. 


The  surs’ey  indicktes  that  shoe 


manufacturers  and  retailers  tising,  ANPA,  was  again  chose, 
have  failed  to  stimulate  brand-  ‘"f  organization  to  i^i^ 
awareness  among  female  pur-  Foundations 

chasers,  particularly  the  hoard, 
younger  shoppers.  The  first 
5,112  (20.7%)  replies  by  women 
sur\’eyed  were  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  report. 

One  women  in  every  four 
(25.5%)  had  no  awareness  of 

the  brand  of  formal  wear  shoe  _ „  .  „ 

they  purchased;  28.4%  did  not  warm- weather  fashions  in  the 
know  the  brand  of  leather  Sunday  Courier-Journal,  May  1> 
.casuals;  29.2%  did  not  know  the  kicked  off  Louisville’s  ni«s 

brand  of  canvas  or  fabric  cas  _  _ r.  .. 

uals.  More  than  one  woman  of  and  summer  months.  Spot  color 
every  three  (35.2%)  lacked  in  light-olive  shades  was  used oi 
brand-awareness  regarding  the  front  and  back  covers,** 
sports  wear  shoes  they  pur-  the  theme  of  the  section 
chased.  “Gay  Plumage  for  Coed  Male*- 
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Henry  E.  Abt  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  Foundation. 


Warm-Weather  Wear 

LouisviixE,  Ky. 
An  eight-page  section  of  mens 


THe  I^r. 


>f  the  pudding  •  • 


The  Clevt^iand  Press 
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^OO.S  B  SCl-TZtR 
r  Q  |T  O  ^ 


May  5.  I960 


Dear  Barry:  meticulous  examination 

r'liides  the  solid  month  o  Pulitzer- API 

This  week  conclud  indicated  to  you  at  the 

of  The  Courier-Journ  1  1  self-imposed  mischief. 

meetings  was  my  currently 

,,,  recall  I  said  that  by  employing  ^  ^  periods  I 

“rcemiatro:  on  o-  pap«  ^  -te^^,  exchange 

filiTtupe^rtcTaU;  Ind  inaiscriminately.  ^ 

I£  you  Will  also  recall  I  *";ugr?cquSed"ranmher  Ume 

rre  S^gTarer^r^arlously  on  that  momentum  - 
^ere  steadily  deterioratmg.  Louisville  Courier  - 

There  were  iVa^eGod,  lively,  vital,  clean^ 

Journal  is  hlitlh^g  somewhat 

"”t;  o.  — - »- 

er  to  you  -  and  what  must  necessarily  be  a  goo 
‘"om^rtr  P^ruces  the  paper. 

Warmly 

\ _ 


¥h;  Sme-^o-ler-Journal 
Louisville,  Ky. 


CIRCULATION 


CM  Tells  Adman  Milk 
Different  Than  Paper 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Milk  and  daily  newspapers  are 
two  entirely  different  commodi¬ 
ties  .  .  .  The  newspaper  is  a 
more  perishable  product  than 
milk. 

So  writes  J.  Earnest  Walker, 
circulation  director  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press  and  News, 
in  replying  to  Earl  Gaines,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  who  recently 
raised  the  question  if  home  de¬ 
livery  costs  were  not  “milking” 
the  reader  in  a  talk  before  the 
Inter-State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  meeting  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (E&P  for  April 
9,  page  65). 

Defentls  H-D  System 

Mr.  Walker  contends  “nothing 
is  staler  than  yesterday’s  news¬ 
paper,”  adding  “you  can  not  put 
a  newspaper  in  the  refrigerator 
for  tomorrow’s  use.”  He  also 
asserts  home  delivery  by  a 
neighborhood  boy  is  the  most 
economical  method  of  selling 


and  distributing  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Gaines  had  chal¬ 
lenged  the  economic  soundness 
of  present  H-D  distribution.  At 
the  time  of  the  Harrisburg 
meeting  the  CMs  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  answer  to  Mr.  Gaines’ 
provocative  question.  He  said 
door-step  milk  costs  more  than 
milk  bought  in  a  store. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  intra¬ 
mural  debate  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  sister  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper,  has  this  to  say  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Gaines: 

“Although  this  newspaper 
sells  for  50c  a  week  by  home  de¬ 
livery  carrier  while  the  news¬ 
stand  buyer  pays  10c  per  copy 
our  net  from  the  home  delivery 
buyer  is  more  than  from  the 
store  buyer.  You  must  first  de¬ 
duct  from  10%  to  15%  of  your 
net  wholesale  price  from  the 
store  to  allow  for  returns  of  un¬ 
sold  copies.  Your  home  delivery 
carrier  has  a  regular  list  of 
buyers  and  receives  only  the 


MANAGING  EDITORS-WOMAN’S  EDITORS! 

So  you're  up  to  HERE  with  stories  about  Russia! 

But  these  are  different.  Really!  These  are  about  Russian 
women,  yes,  but  NOT  as  they  impressed  ONE  woman  re¬ 
porter  or  politician's  wife. 

Rather,  these  are  about  the  lives  of  all  kinds  of  Russian 
women  as  seen  by  20  American  females  with  all  kinds  of 
backgrounds,  income  brackets,  educations  .  .  .  women  as 
diversified  as  America  itself. 

Yesterday  the  first  group  of  American  women  left  for 
the  Red  Country.  You  may  recall  that  Mrs.  Nikita  Khrushchev 
suggested  that  groups  of  American  women  come  to  her 
country  (and  Russian  women  to  ours)  as  a  sort  of  peace  plan. 

Ours  is  not  a  plan  .  .  .  and,  being  women,  there  may  not 
even  be  much  peace  among  US  at  times.  But  the  experience 
will  be  educational  for  US  and  RUSSIA. 

My  purpose  is  to  report  (not  analyze  or  interpret)  this  experi¬ 
ence  in  terms  that  other  American  women  understand  .  .  . 
women  like  secretaries,  housewives,  widows,  divorcees, 
businesswomen,  sportswomen,  millionairesses,  .  .  .  women 
like  the  women  going  on  my  tripl 

These  articles  will  be  available  at  the  heighth  of  interest 
in  Eisenhower's  visit  to  Khrushchev. 

I'd  write  about  it  for  the  love  of  it  .  .  .  but  I've  got  to  make 
this  ad  pay.  So,  write  for  rates  in  care  of  Myrtle  Rathner, 
The  Miami  News,  Miami,  Fla. 

Absolutely  no  risk  involved.  I've  written  for  you  before,  or 
for  your  competitor!  Remember  those  nationally  syndicated 
series,  ''Widowhood,  Lonely  Road,"  "Nine  Awkward 
Months,"  or  "Busy  Hand  That  Rocks  the  Cradle?"  Sure,  I'm 
the  one! 

Jean  Sprain  Wilson 

Miami  Newt  Woman's  Editor 


copies  that  he  needs. 

H-D  Eiasier  to  Handle 

“The  average  circulation  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  for  home  delivery 
to  carrier  boys  is  less  than  to 
stores.  On  our  newspaper  a  dis¬ 
trict  home  deliverj’  circulator 
will  handle  an  average  of  90 
routes  and  one  third  more  pa¬ 
pers  than  a  newsstand  deliverer 
with  80  stores  that  has  to  have 
at  least  two  deliveries  per  day. 
The  transient  nature  of  single 
copy  buyers  causes  the  vagaries 
of  changing  total  sales  in  a 
store  from  day  to  day.  The 
reader  will  buy  at  his  office  to¬ 
day  at  the  neighborhood  drug 
store  tomorrow. 

“Sales  outlets  through  retail 
establishments  are  disappearing. 
High  rent  and  labor  costs  elimi¬ 
nate  the  newsstand  type  of  store 
in  downtown  areas.  'The  morn¬ 
ing  paper  can’t  sell  many  copies 
at  the  comer  drug  store  that 
doesn’t  open  until  9  A.  M.  In 
bad  weather,  the  reader  is  not 
going  to  drive  two  miles  to  the 
shopping  center  to  buy  a  copy  of 
your  newspaper. 

“Did  you  say  that  boys  do 
not  sell? 

Praises  Carrier  Selling 

“I  know  of  many  established 
enterprises  that  would  like  to 
have  the  selling  power  of  our 
more  than  7,000  carriers.  True 
they  may  not  be  able  to  make 
the  pitch  of  a  Madison  Avenue 
advertising  man,  but  the  clean 
cut  neighborhood  youngster  who 
sen’es  the  readers  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  and  many  of  them 
are  persistent  enough  to  close 
the  sale.  Permanency?  They  are 
pennanent  readers  if  they  get 
the  right  kind  of  newspapers 
(such  as  yours)  and  the  right 
kind  of  good,  courteous  service 
from  the  boy  who  is  in  business 
for  himself  and  who  lives  right 
next  door  or  across  the  street 
from  them. 

“Newspaper  boys  making  5  or 
10  calls  on  each  non-reader  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  is  doing  a  lot  more 
selling  than  the  automobile 
salesman  is  doing.  I  have  seen 
only  one  in  two  years,  received 
a  plain  2c  post  card  from  an¬ 
other  and  both  of  them  ‘were 
in  contest.’ 

No  Lasting  Sale 


Labor  Topic  | 
Session  for 
Circulators 

A  labor  conference  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  27,  will  serve  at  a 
prelude  to  the  annual  convention 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  June  27-30. 

Thomas  L.  Adams,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader-Herald,  will  sem 
as  chairman  of  the  labor  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  topics  of  special 
interest  to  circulation  managers. 

John  K.  Herbert,  publisher  of 
A^nerican  Weekly,  will  keynote 
the  convention  on  Tuesday, 
speaking  at  a  breakfast  on  “The 
Need  'That  Newspapers  Neg¬ 
lect.”  The  Tuesday  luncheon 
speaker  will  be  Charles  H. 
Peters,  publisher  of  the  .Woii- 
treal  Gazette. 

ICMA  President  Louis  T.  Col- 
vey,  Montreal  Gazette,  will  give 
his  report  at  the  Tuesday  busi¬ 
ness  session. 


up  115%  since  1950.  The  real 
harm  done  to  newspapers  is  in 
the  decay  of  the  city’s  core.  We 
have  in  many  instances  been 
ahead  of  the  readers’  migration 
to  the  suburbs. 

“Newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  can  answer  the  big¬ 
gest  harm  done  to  newspapers 
by  coming  up  with  a  zoned  unit 
of  circulation  at  corresponding 
rates  to  serve  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  in  suburbia. 

Failing  Oureelvea 

“Many  newspapers  have  failed 
to  come  up  with  well  thought 
out  selling  plans.  We  who  are 
in  the  business  of  telling  other 
enterprises  how  to  sell  mote 
soap  and  automobiles,  suits  and 
coats,  food  and  drink,  plus 
thousands  of  other  products 
have  failed  to  use  our  own  ad¬ 
vice  in  planned  advertising 
campaigns.” 


Circ.  Correction 


“There  is  no  lasting  sale  of  a  House  Beautiful,  a  Hearst 
newspaper  except  in  the  news-  magazine,  tops  House  &  Gar- 
paper  itself.  Your  newspaper  is  den,  a  Conde  Nast  magaiine, 
a  new  product  every  day  and  its  in  circulation,  E&P  has  been 
consistent  quality  and  reader  advised.  Figures  shown  (E4P. 
appeal  makes  the  permanent  April  23,  page  96)  were  not 
reader.  comparative  because  they  were 

“Suburbia  has  hurt  news-  for  different  periods.  The  cor 
papers?  Do  you  know  of  any-  rect  ABC  figures  for  the  Isst 
one  in  suburbia  not  reading  a  six  months  of  1959  were:  House 
daily  newspaper?  Our  retail  Beautiful,  807,708;  House  ■ 
trade  area  readership  has  gone  Garden,  726,278. 
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United  Press  International  welcomes  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  to  its  newswire  system. 

Beginning  May  31,  UPl’s  news  dispatches 
go  into  the  Press  alongside  UPl  news- 
pictures,  since  1956  a  feature  of  this 
leading  New  Jersey  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper. 

As  part  of  its  expanded  UPl  services,  the 
Press  will  receive  UPl’s  financial  report  for 
morning  newspapers.  This  includes  more 
than  400  stock  market  quotations  delivered 
in  Teletypesetter  tape  and  ready  for  the 
linecasting  machines. 


"U”  nited 
press 

T  ntemational 


k 


A  UPl  MAN 
IS  AT  THE 
SCENE 


aUAO  CJTfES  LARCfST  C0M8JNED  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


cent  more  than  the  year  before. 

Participants  in  the  Cost  Study 
are  asked  to  report  “net  income 
before  income  taxes  (include 
publisher’s  salary  and  draw- 

An  increase  in  total  income  more  subscribers  than  the  pre-  and  this  fi^re  for  the 

for  1959  of  9.1  percent  over  1958  vious  year’s  composite,  and  the  composite  weekly  news- 

was  reported  by  the  weekly  range  of  circulation  was  from  was  13.0%  of  total  in¬ 

newspapers  participating  in  the  1,100  to  19,653.  These  64  “per-  come.  However,  when  a  sug- 
ninth  annual  National  Weekly  feet’’  reports  includes  14  semi-  Rested  publisher  salary’’  of 
Newspaper  Cost  Study.  Ex-  weeklies  or  twin-weeklies.  Seven  $7,500  is  deducted,  the  adjusted 
penses  increased  only  7.6  per-  of  the  64  papers  reported  a  total  income  before  income  taxes 
cent  for  the  same  period.  income  for  1959  of  less  than  fo*"  only  6.8%  of  total 

A  total  of  165  newspapers  sub-  these  same  papers  had  in  1958.  income, 
mitted  reports  for  the  ninth  Average  income  per  subscriber  Only  25  of  the  64  “perfect” 
annual  study,  according  to  Carl  for  the  composite  newspaper  was  reports  furnished  the  “total 
C.  Webb,  manager  of  the  Oregon  $30.88  in  1959  and  $28.31  in  number  of  individual  classified 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  1958.  The  composite  paper  had  year”  and  they  aver- 

tion  and  an  associate  professor  13.9  employees  and  1959  income  aged  1.2  classified  ads  per  year 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  $8,757  per  employee.  This  subscriber.  A  comparison  of 
of  Oregon  who  has  done  the  composite  paper  has  284  sub-  The  number  of  individual  clas- 

compilation  and  analysis  for  all  scribers  for  each  employee.  sified  ads  with  the  total  inches 

nine  of  the  studies.  Mr.  Webb  is  Advertising  occupied  55.9%  of  classified  reported  for  some 
also  chairman  of  the  Cost  Study  the  average  weekly  newspaper  nf  the  newspapers  indicates  that 

committees  for  both  the  Nation-  in  1959,  compared  with  54.6%  either  some  of  the  participating 

al  Editorial  Association  and  in  1958,  based  upon  an  analysis  newspapers  are  carrying  a  large 

Newspaper  Association  Man-  of  the  reports  submitted  in  the  inch-volume  of  classified  display 

agers,  cosponsors  of  the  annual  ninth  annual  study.  This  adver-  That  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
studies.  tising  space  was  divided  as  dividual  classified  ads  as  re- 

The  “typical”  or  composite  follows:  Local  78.5%;  National  ported  for  the  cost  study  was  in 

newspaper  is  determined  by  the  9.5%;  Classified  9.0%;  Legal  ..  .  ,  .  ,  court  he  could  not  iffnrH  tn 

averaees  of  the  64  newspapers  3.4%  for  1959.  Advertising  in-  Distribution  of  the  complete  court  ne  could  not  afford  to 

submitting  “perfect”  cost^study  come  for  1959  was  divided:  Lo-  16-page  analysis  of  the  ninth  appeal  the  decision,  refu^  to 
reports-5ith  a  complete  break^  cal  74.5%;  National  9.4%;  Clas-  annual  study  is  being  limited  to  Pay  The  fine  and  would  srt  rt 

do^  of  income  and  expense  sified  10.9%;  Legal  5.2%.  The  participating  publishers  as  out  in  jail.  The  papers  wew 

■f  <5  oo  o=ir«»ri  tVio  The  tvoicul  weeklv  newspaper  a  reward  for  taking  the  time  to  being  prepared  to  send  him  to 

items  as  asked  for  on  the  report-  i ne  lypicai  weexiy  newspaper  »  ...  inii  whpn  a  citv 

ine  form  published  1,052  pages  (all  re-  as.semble  and  report  the  data  for  Jail  when  a  city  councilman 

1.  .  „  ....  diicpd  t/T  IfiO"  sizpi  iTi  lO.'iR  jinH  Their  newspapers.  Paia  it  tor  him. 


THURSDATA 


MORE  INCOME 


TWO  OF  A  GOOD  THINGS- 
The  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  with¬ 
out  a  weekly  for  some  40  years, 
looks  ns  if  it  will  blossom  forth 
with  two  inside  of  a  month. 
First  to  come  out  was  the  Pori- 
land  World,  with  Robert  B. 
Shaine  as  publisher,  and  wife, 
Frances,  as  editor.  (They  have 
been  publishing  the  Cape  Short 
Newft  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  South 
Portland  and  Scarborough,  all 
suburbs,  for  sir 


Portland 
months.)  Scheduled  to  appear 
in  mid-May  is  the  Portland 
Ar(/U8,  The  corporation  behind 
the  paper  is  headed  by  Otis 
C.  Williams  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Teen-Age,  a  monthly  covering 
Greater  Portland. 


Newspapers 

serve  99.8%  ^ 

of  Quad-City 
homes  daily.  The 
Argus  and  Dispatch 
sell  the  159.200  Quad 
Citians  who  live  on  the 
Illinois  side. 


■  '  \1  Story.”  It  included  material 

^  based  on  interviews  and  k- 

.-j  j _ ua-.  search  on  the  people  and  places 

fe  Qcean  Monarch  interest  in  the  Coolidge  aW 
is  publisher  of  the  Work  on  the  special  section 
started  in  mid-March. 
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How  we 


LOOK 


to  our  critics— readers,  advertisers,  experts 


A  minor  phenomenon 
in  reader  reaction 

Following  a  price  increase  to 
7c  on  February  1,  Milwaukee 
Journal  daily  circulation  rose 
to  record  high  marks  for  both 
February  and  March! 


The  nation’s  newspaper  editors 
rank  The  Milwaukee  Journal  third 
among  all  United  States  newspapers 
for  “news  coverage,  integrity  and 
public  service.’’  (Scholastic  maga¬ 
zines  poll,  1960.) 


In  Advertising’s  Top  5 

In  each  of  the  past  10  years 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
been  one  of  the  top  five  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  linage. 


vv' 


America’s  Most 

Colorful  Newspaper 

Media  Records  reported  2,957,761 
lines  of  R  O  P  color  advertising  for 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  1959— 
a  new  high  for  any  newspaper. 

r 


Best  Travel  Section 

Again  the  Mark  Twain  Award 
of  the  Midwest  Travel  Writers 
association  went  to  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  for  the  best 
travel  section  and  best  series 
of  travel  stories  in  the  vear. 


Top  Award  for 


Men’s  Apparel  News 

1 

1  The  Milwaukee  Journal  received  I 

1  1 

1  the  first  award  of  the  American  In-  1 

1 

1  stitute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  \ 

1 

1  for  the  “best  apparel  news  coverage  \ 

J  1 

in  1959.’’  \ 

Member  of 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


New  York,  529  Fifth  A ve.— Chicago,  333  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.— Detroit,  438  New  Center  Bldg.— Los  An¬ 
geles,  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.— San  Francisco,  111  Sut¬ 
ter  St. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Newsmen  Tell  PR  Men 
ABC’s  of  the  Trade 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Several  symposiums  recently 
have  put  newspapermen  into 
professorial  chairs  telling  PR 
friends  ABC’s  of  the  trade. 

While  academic  to  city  rooms, 
what  they  said  bears  repetition. 
Here’s  an  ABC  capsule  for  past¬ 
ing  on  PR  typewriters,  taken 
from  the  remarks  of  three  semi¬ 
nar  panelists: 

A.  Have  a  story. 

B.  Make  it  short,  clear,  ac¬ 
curate  and  truthful. 

C.  Know  your  media. 

The  Story 

What  is  a  story? 

“You  are  selling  strictly  in¬ 
formation,  and  you  have  no 
business  presenting  anything 
else,”  Stan  Opotowsky,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  New  York  Post, 
told  a  symposium  which  Mike 
Wallace  moderated. 


“All  of  us  in  the  press  are  in 
the  market  for  good,  interesting 
stories  and  pictures,”  added  Ed 
Stein,  night  managing  editor. 
New  York  Journal- American. 

“On  daily  papers,  everything 
that  comes  in  from  the  outside 
—  I  mean,  for  free  —  is  in 
direct  competition  with  the 
newspapers’  own  staffs  and  the 
press  associations. 

“The  Journal  is  a  picture  pa¬ 
per.  We  have  available  to  us 
each  day  between  our  own  photo 
staff  and  the  syndicates  about 
400  pictures.  Of  these  we  will  be 
able  to  use  less  than  5%.  Just 
as  95%  of  all  pictures  we  see 
every  day  are  not  used,  so  it  is 
with  stories.” 

Don  West,  New  York  bureau 
manager  of  Broadcasting  maga¬ 
zine,  said  most  editors  could 
never  do  without  PR  people. 


Enterprise  was  the  key  to  Robert  Fulton's 
success  with  the  steamboat.  Enterprise 
is  also  the  key  that  has  won  NEA's  John  Fischetti 
many  awards  for  his  editorial  cartoons.  Foresight, 
clear-thinking,  and  originality  make  him  a 
stand-out  attraction  in  hundreds  of  forward-looking 
newspapers.  His  thought-provoking  election-year 
cartoons  appear  regularly  in  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

Association 

NEW  YOKK  •  CLEVELAND 


He  said  he  personally  spends 
75%  of  his  time  going  over 
releases  to  make  sure  he  is  miss¬ 
ing  nothing. 

Fact  Memo 

Is  a  fact  memo  better  than 
a  release?  someone  asked. 

“That’s  the  answer,”  said 
Charles  Wagner,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  Sunday 
Magazine.  “Style,  shape,  length 
are  not  important  ingredients. 
The  story  is.  If  the  germ  is 
there  the  whole  story  can  be 
developed  from  it.  .  .  .  If  the 
PR  person  has  a  real  story  to 
tell  he  should  tell  it.” 

How  about  background  infor¬ 
mation? 

“We  still  have  to  write  fully 
to  please  the  people  we  write 
about,”  a  PR  man  explained. 

“Why  don’t  you  prepare  two 
releases,”  quipped  Earl  Wilson, 
syndicated  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Post,  “one  for  the  client 
and  one  for  the  press?” 

“The  information  should  be 
there,”  Mr.  Opotowsky  agreed. 
“You  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  if  you  are 
going  to  prepare  a  six-page  re¬ 
lease  it  is  going  to  end  up  in 
the  wastebasket.  You  certainly 
shouldn’t  be  skimpy.  Be  practi¬ 
cal.  Compress  your  information 
into  as  small  space  as  possible.” 

Be  Brief 

Right  here  might  be  inserted 
the  experience  of  Norman 
Reader,  PR  manager.  Air 
France.  In  a  release  to  inform 
the  press  on  the  575  miles  per 
hour  speed  of  new  jets  he  sub¬ 
mitted  three  paragraphs  headed 
,  “Eat  Your  Way  Across  the  At- 
,  lantic.”  It  broke  down  into 
miles  how  far  people  fly  eating 
a  meal  on  a  jet.  The  second 
paragraph  listed  the  mileage 
covered  drinking  a  glass  of 
champagne,  one  hors  d’oeuvre, 
appetizer,  soup,  entre  and  wine, 
dessert,  coffee,  liqueur,  and 
after-dinner  cig^ret.  The  third 
summed  up  that  a  “psissenger 
eats  and  drinks  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  way  across  the 
ocean  on  his  trip  from  New 
York  to  Paris.” 

Both  AP  and  UPI  picked  up 
the  story.  Hal  Boyle  of  AP  did 
a  feature  as  did  several  syndi- 
:  cated  columnists. 

At  last  count  Air  France  had 
2,980  clipping's. 

Be  Qear 

Public  Relations  Aids,  Inc., 
(PRaids),  New  York,  tries  to 
teach  clients  how  to  save  money 
by  right  writing  and  right  dis¬ 
tribution  of  what  they  write. 

At  a  recent  PRaids  seminar, 
a  New  York  business  news  edi¬ 
tor  declared  many  PR  men  slip 
up  by  failing  to  make  clear 

EDITOR  dt  I 


the  importance  of  new  devefc*. 
ments  being  announced.  Iti 
imperative  to  define  technioi 
terms  and  explain  everythin 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible 
Specifically  for  introducing  new 
products  these  points 
listed: 

1.  Explain  the  product  clearly 
and  its  use.  If  technical  tenm 
are  necessary,  give  definitions 
of  them. 

2.  Tell  why  it  is  better  than 
predecessors.  Dramatize  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  industry  and  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  past  due  to  lack 
of  new  product. 

3.  Give  clear  picture  of  prod¬ 
uct’s  economic  importance. 

4.  Dramatize  description  of 
product  using  familiar,  homely 
graphic  terms,  such  as  “no 
larger  than  a  fingernail.” 

5.  Give  price.  If  it  is  more 
economical  than  previous  simi¬ 
lar  items,  say  so  and  tell  why. 

6.  Tell  how,  where,  by  whom 
and  in  what  quantities  the  item 
will  be  sold. 

Know  Your  Media 

Commonest  complaint  of  news¬ 
paper  men  is  that  they  receive 
bushels  of  releases  of  absolutely 
no  use  to  their  publications. 

John  E.  Sattler,  northeastern 
manager  of  PR  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  moderated  a 
recent  PR  panel  before  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association.  Jack 
Ton-Berge,  managing  editor, 
Paramus  (N.  J.)  Post,  a  weekly 
Harry  Anderson,  for  29  years 
with  the  Newark  Evening  Sewt, 
and  John  Kolesar,  Trenton  Bu¬ 
reau,  Associated  Press,  com¬ 
plained  regarding  this  waste. 

“M  any  organizations  are 
wasting  untold  amounts  of 
money  by  injudicious  distribu¬ 
tion  of  releases,”  Mr.  Anderson 
said.  “Every  day  we  get  con¬ 
siderable  material  of  absolutely 
no  value  to  us.” 

“By  knowing  your  media,  it 
means  reading  your  media,  and 
sending  what  you  write  to  the 
right  person  in  the  right  depart¬ 
ment  and  only  to  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  what  informatka 
you  are  distributing,”  Lee  Lev¬ 
itt,  executive  vicepresident  of 
PRaids,  summed  up  at  a  recent 
seminar. 

*  *  w 

BISHOP’S  ACCOL4DE 

“Public  relations,”  said  Jim 
Bishop  in  his  syndicated  column 
the  other  day,  “is  as  much  a 
part  of  journalism  today  as  the 
copy  desk  and  the  stereotypers. 
The  press  agent  screens  the 
story  for  the  reporter.” 

“Many  of  the  stories  you  rMO 
from  day  to  day  ...  are  in¬ 
spired  by  press  agents,”  he 
noted  in  a  discussion  of  the 
growing  stature  of  PR  peopk- 
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Say 


About 


San 


What 


Jose? 


It's  Explosive! 


Above  $5000,  Family  Size  Averages  3.74! 

,  Nearly  1 1 ,000  New  Families  Arrive  Annually! 

' '  Of  These  Newcomers: 

^  Four  of  Five'^Buy  Homcs"\Vithin  Five  Years! 

Five  of  Eight  Are  in  ''Big  Buy"  21 -40  Age  Group! 

Two  of  10  Add  Second  Car  Within  Two  Years! 

^  TllUt^S  \\  hv’  Mercury  and  News  Consumer  Analysis 

San  Jose  Spells  Sales 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Share?  You  W  ill  If  You  Remember— 

You  Cover  San  Jose  Only  with 


Mercury  and  News 


MemWr  of  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network  and  Parade  Reiiresented  NationalU'  by  Ridder-|ohns,  Inc. 

Up-and-Coming  Billion  Dollar  Market! 


A  Message  from  the  Publisher  of  LIFE 


**What  has  happened  ra 
We  dozedf  slept  ani 
There  no  longer  sonnth 
speaking  onr  inatm 

More  than  anything  else,  it  seems,  the  American  people  r 
and  want  rijjht  now  a  clear  sense  of  National  Purpt)se. 

Some  leaders  sav  we  should  “sacrifice”  more  than  we  do 
work  harder,  pay  higher  taxes.  But  for  what?  Bv  sacrificing^ 
hv  working  and  hv  paying,  what  is  it  we  expect  to  achii 
Will  greater  efforts  achieve  Peace?  What  kind  of  Peace?  ■ 
what  do  we  do  with  Peace  when  we  get  it? 

All  over  the  land,  LIFE  correspondents  tell  us,  Amcrk  - 
are  asking  questions  like  these — because  they  know  the 
swers  are  vitally  important  to  them  personally  :  to  their  li' 
their  jobs,  their  families,  their  communities,  their  futures. 

And  so,  this  week,  LIFE  will  trv  to  reappraise  manvol:  : 
great  statements  of  Purpose  which  have  inspired  .Ameriu'j 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  in  1' " 
LIFE  will  show  many  of  the  people  who  have  embodied 
National  Purpose  in  the  past,  many  of  the  places  when 
National  Purpose  has  made  itself  manifest. 


tmlie .  Xmeriean  nream? 


7  abandoned  as. 


I  unififinff  voice 
tone  and  ivill.  VL. 


William  Faulkner 


In  the  tour  following  issues  this  major  series  will  continue 
as  a  (listinsjuishe<l  jjroup  of  thoughtful  Americans  revise,  re¬ 
state  or  reapply  those  statements  to  the  radically  changed 
situation  in  which  we  Hnd  ourselves  in  this  world  ol  1960. 
Among  them  are  Adlai  Stevenson,  Archibald  MacLeish,  David 
Sarnoff,  Walter  Lippmann  and  Billy  Graham. 

LIFE  is  proud  to  announce  that  The  .N'evv  York  Times  and  other 
leadinij  newspapers  across  the  country  will  join  with  LIFE  in 
making  the  need  for  a  dehnition  of  the  National  Purjxjse  known. 

And  more  tbart  this :  LITE  invites  all  its  readers  to  share  in  this  endeavor. 

Whether  you  feel  yourself  a  great  scholar  or  a  homemade 
philosopher,  whether  you  are  a  presidential  candidate  or  a 
humble  voter — LIFE  invites  you  all  to  read  carefully,  think 
hard  and  then  speak  out  clearly.  In  its  pages  LIFE  will  try 
to  provide  a  forum  for  your  views. 

C.  D.  Jackson,  Publisher 


Title-Rating  Test  Predicts  Readership 


Philadelphia 
A  method  for  pre-testing  ar¬ 
ticles  and  fiction  which  has  been 
found  to  predict  readership  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  was 
made  public  this  week  by  the 
Development  Division  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company’s 
Research  Department. 

Although  the  new  procedure 
was  developed  for  use  primarily 
with  national  magazines,  it  also 
can  be  used  by  newspapers  and 
in  other  editorial  or  advertising 
situations,  according  to  Curtis 
researchers.  It  can  be  used  to 


pinpoint  the  interests  of  a  whole 
audience,  or  of  special  groups 
within  the  larger  audiences,  they 
explained.  It  can  test  ideas  as 
well  as  actual  editorial  items. 

Useful  Tool 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  of  the 
Curtis  research  staff,  made  clear 
that  it  was  not  put  forward  as 
a  substitute  for  an  editor’s 
judgment  but  rather  as  a  useful 
supplementary  editing  tool. 

The  pre-testing  method  — 
called  “Title-iating”  —  consists 


in  having  a  representative 
group,  for  sample,  of  the  target 
audience  give  ratings  of  their 
interest  in  the  titles,  including 
subtitles,  of  editorial  items  or 
ideas.  These  interest  ratings  are 
expressed  numerically  by  them 
in  terms  of  “degrees  of  interest’’ 
on  a  thermometer-type  scale, 
ranging  from  zero  (extremely 
sure  not  to  read)  to  100  (ex¬ 
tremely  sure  to  read). 

Validation  of  the  procedure 
extended  over  a  two-year  jjeriod 
and  involved  thousands  of  per¬ 
sonal  inten-iews. 


Send  for  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  how  users 
save  time  and  money 
from  the  first  day  they 
install  our  service. 


By  using  Matrix  Contrast  Service,  errors 
are  caught  more  quickly  and  the  linecaster 
is  fresher  at  the  end  of  the  shift  because 
Matrix  Contrast  black  and  white  and 
color-coded  matrices  make  it  so  much 
easier  to  see  and  spot  characters  and  type 
families  in  the  pi  tray. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  reduces  composi¬ 
tion  errors  as  much  as  33-1/3%!  That's 
a  saving  in  time  alone  you  can’t  afford  to 
pass  up.  There  are  users  of  Matrix  Con¬ 
trast  Service  in  your  area  who  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  this  system  in  operation. 
We’ll  send  you  their  names  ...  see  the  re¬ 
sults  for  yourself. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  W.  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  11,  NEW  YORK 
326  W.  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS  •  1105  TRENTON  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  15,  CALIFORNIA 


MATRIX 


SERVICE 


Red  China  Asks 
News  Reciprocity 

Premier  Chou  Hn-lai  of 
munist  China  has  named  hit 
price  for  an  exchange  of  new*, 
men  with  the  U.  S.  He  want* 
a  formal  agreement  of  reciproc- 
ity. 

As  reported  by  Peiping  R*. 
dio  in  an  English  broadcast 
monitored  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently,  Chou  told  NBC  Corre¬ 
spondent  Jim  Robinson  in  an 
interview  that  the  signing  of  a 
formal  agreement  is  necessary 
liefore  there  can  be  a  mutual 
exchange  of  correspondents. 

State  Department  officials,  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  this  was  a  new 
gesture  by  the  Red  Chinese 
leader  to  obtain  U.  S.  recogni¬ 
tion,  said  immigration  laws  do 
not  permit  the  issuance  of 
blanket  visas.  Each  application 
must  lie  decided  on  its  merits. 

If  bona  fide  Chinese  newsmen 
ask  entry  to  the  U.  S.  on  as¬ 
signment,  the  applications  will 
l)e  considered,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  said.  Meanwhile,  permis¬ 
sion  has  been  given  for  a  list 
of  U.  S.  newsmen  to  go  to  China 
but  only  two  have  bren  granted 
visas  by  the  Communists  in  the 
past  three  years. 

• 

Grand  Jury  Report 
Restriction  Is  Sought 

Cleveland 

Judge  Charles  W.  White's 
acquittal  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier  and  the  Cleveland  Prm 
on  charges  of  contempt  of  court 
will  stand,  and  County  Prose- 
cuter  John  T.  Corrigan  will  ask 
for  a  tighter  news  lid  on  Grand 
jury  cases. 

A  committee  of  lawyers,  which 
had  pushed  the  case  against  the 
two  newspapers,  decided  not  to 
appeal,  since  they  said  Judge 
White’s  opinion  was  based  on 
findings  of  fact. 

Mr.  Corrigan  said  he  would 
ask  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  pass 
a  law  so  that  any  publication  of 
a  Grand  Jury  indictment  before 
it  was  filed  would  be  declared 
contempt  of  court.  He  said  he 
would  ask  a  penalty  for  such 
publication. 

The  newspapers  had  been 
charged  with  contempt  for  pub¬ 
lishing  stories  on  the  voting  of 
two  indictments  before  they  had 
been  handed  to  the  judge. 

• 

A  Correction 

A  news  item  (E&P,  March 
19)  incorrectly  included 
Stem,  West  German  picture 
magazine,  among  the  Axel 
Springer  publishing  interests. 
The  Springer  publication  is  Def 
Spiegel. 
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CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.  •  Nst^ona'  Reoresentat  ves 


to  Chicago  in 
‘merchandise  mart" 
facilities! 

Chomber  of  Commerce 


Big  D's  retail  business  is  made  bigger  by  the  p^irchases  of 

Dallas'  out-of-town  customers  who  look  to  Big  D  as  their  big  city 
and  The  Dallas  Morning  News  as  their  big  newspaper. 


iii*rtvr  Cuban 

Mighi  EvmtUmlly  Be*  Cut 
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The  editors  of  more  than  100  ne\vspa|Ters  have  Ic,- 
reader-interest  with  "The  Girls.”  This  ^-3 
men  and  women  readers.  Everbody  loves  "The 
close-to-home,  everyday  situations  in  which 
It’s  this  reader  identification  which  endears  this  p.;3 


THE  GIRLS 


By  Franklin  Folger 


THE  GIRLS"  DELIGHT  R 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Knickerbocker  News  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ^ 

Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Journal  Columbia,  S.  C,  a 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  Daily  Times  Columbus,  Ohio,  j 

Appleton,  Wise.,  Post  Crescent  Dallas,  Tex.,  Time 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Times  Davenport,  la,  Dei 

Bangor,  Maine,  News  Dayton,  Ohio,  Doi 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer  &  News  Detroit,  Mich.,  Pm 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  Journal  Enid,  Oklo.,  Doily  t 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Daily  Gazette  Evansville,  Ind.,  Cx 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  News  Flint,  Mich.,  Jourr': 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  Daily  Bulletin  Fort  Wayne,  lnd.,j 

Herald  Garden  Grove,  Coi 


Boston,  Mass. 

Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Evening  News 
Burlington,  la.,  Hawk-Eye 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Gazette 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Observer 
Chicago's  American 


"Oh,  I  keep  a  very  close  watch  on  my  diet.  Right 
now  I’m  on  my  June  second  calories.” 


SUJ^^TIMES 


ERS  OF  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 


»r-lnterest 

lin  Folger 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Star 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Florida  Times  Union 
Janesville,  Wise.,  Gazette 
Lansing,  Mich.,  State  Journal 
Lewiston,  Maine,  Journal 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 

Long  Island  Star  Journal 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Times 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Times 
Madison,  Wise.,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal 

Mattoon,  III.,  Journal  Gazette 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal 
Meriden,  Conn.,  Record  &  Journal 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Mobile  Press  Register 
Monroe,  Mich.,  Evening  News 
Napoleon  Ohio,  Napoleon  Pub.  Co. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times 
Newcastle,  Australia,  Morning  Herald 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Daily  Press 
Ogden,  Utah,  Standard-Examiner 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  Sun  Newspapers  of 
Omaha 

Ottumwa,  la..  Courier 
Ontario,  Calif.,  Daily  Report 
Oxnard,  Calif.,  Press-Courier 
Peoria,  III.,  Journal  Star 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Press 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  Press 
Portland,  Maine,  Evening  Express 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  New  Yorker 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Herald 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  Daily  Journal 
Richmond,  Va.,  Times  Dispatch 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Times-World 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat-Chronicle 
Rockford,  III.,  Register-Republic 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Sentinel 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Press  & 
Dispatch 


St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Times  Herald 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Evening  Tribune 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  News-Press 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chronicle 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Evening  Press 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Union  Star 
Sheboygan,  Wise.,  Press 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Argus-Leader 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman-Review 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Advance 
Springfield,  III.,  Illinois  State  Journal 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Herald  Journal 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Record 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  Citizen 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tribune 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Daily  News 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle 
Windsor,  Ont.,  Star 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator 


ri's  nothing  slim  about 

i,:  of  women  of  all  ages  delights  both 

[rt  panel  finds  its  humor  in 

[.jirs  will  readily  identify  themselves. 

[  .  Ions  of  readers. 

,w  jouT  terrilory. 


Probably  only  a  man  could  draw  "The 
Girls."  And  only  a  bachelor  like  Frank¬ 
lin  Falger  who  doesn't  have  to  answer 
for  his  humor  to  a  wife  or  a  mother- 
in-law.  Folger  began  drawing  his  girls 
as  middle-aged  matrons.  Soon,  his 
mailbox  was  flooded  with  requests 
from  young  wives  and  career  girls  who 
wanted  him  to  feature  them  ta  add  to 
the  fun.  Today,  his  girls  are  amusing 
counterparts  of  women  everywhere,  of 
every  age  from  toddlers  to  grand¬ 
mothers.  Your  feminine  readers— and 
the  men  in  their  lives— will  take  "The 
Girls"  ta  their  hearts.  Send  for  samples 
taday! 


I  Gazette 
ily  News 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’S 

scoop  on  Princess  Margaret’s  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  published  one  week 
before  the  ceremony,  has  brought 
several  hundred  clippings  of  the 
copyrighted  story  and  sketch  from 
newspapers  throughout  the  world. 
This  exclusive  press  beat  also  re¬ 
ceived  wide  coverage  bv  radio  and 
TV. 


Intensive  coverage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Textile  Machinery  Exhibition 
— International  in  .Atlantic  City, 
May  23-27,  is  planned  by  D.AILY 
NEWS  RECORD.  Ten  members 
of  the  .New  York  editorial  staff, 
headed  by  editor  Stephen  S. 
Marks,  have  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  show,  as  well  as  Howard 
S.  Rains,  Boston  bureau  chief; 
Cheves  Ligon,  head  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  office;  Don  Giesy  and  Sy 
Roseman  of  the  Philadelphia 
bureau  staff. 


Milton  Williams,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Publications  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Hot 
Springs,  Va..  last  week.  His  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  circulation  session 
concerned  an  extensive  image 
study  made  recently  for  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  by  the 
-A.  J.  Wood  Co. 


Two  Du  Pont  ads  that  appeared 
in  HO.ME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
during  19.59  have  received  .As¬ 
sociated  Business  Publications 
awards.  Presentation  of  the  18th 
annual  advertising  competition 
awards  was  made  recently  at  the 
W'aldorf-.Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 


"Money  Making  Ideas  in  the 
Supermarket”  is  the  title  of  a 
presentation  which  will  be  made 
bv  Julian  Handler,  editor  of 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  Red  &  White 
Stores  May  22-24.  Meetings  take 
place  at  The  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  is  scheduled  to 
attend  the  IRE  Seventh  Reeion 
Technical  Conference  and  Trade 
Show  in  Seattle,  May  23-25. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12tli  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Publithtn  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Fowler  Editor 
Of  K.  C.  Star 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Richard  B.  Fowler,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

In  passing  on  the  editorship, 
Roy  A.  Roberts  remains  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  company. 
He  said  he  will  continue  to  be 
active  in  all  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  operation. 

Mr.  Fowler  came  to  the  Star 
from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in  1930.  He 
became  an  editorial  writer  in 
1936  and  wrote  most  of  the 
newspaper’s  editorials  in  the 
period  that  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Pendergast  political  ma- 
;  chine  in  1940. 

John  W.  Colt  succeeds  the  late 
!  C.  G.  (Pete)  Wellington  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Star 
Company.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1924  and 
managing  editor  about  six  years. 
• 

;  William  Bailey,  advertising 
'  staff,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  —  retired.  He  started  62 
I  years  ago  as  a  copy  boy  with 
the  Mail  and  Empire. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Digles  —  from  wire  and 
I  Sunday  editor  to  day  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  Pioneer 
1  and  49er  editions.  Las  Vegas 
I  (Nev.)  Review  -  Journal.  JiM 
:  Leavy  —  to  night  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Prospector  and 
I  Trailblazer  editions.  Jeff  Mc- 
CoLL,  assistant  managing  editor, 
j  —  assumes  many  of  former 
I  duties  of  managing  editor,  John 
F.  Cahlan. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Coffey  Jr.,  sports 
;  editor.  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
I  News  —  to  city  editor,  Savan- 
j  nah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press,  suc- 
]  ceeding  Stea'e  Hale,  now  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  Neivs. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Angelo,  managing 
1  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 

1  Press  —  a  distinguished  Alumni 
j  Award  from  Wayne  State  Uni- 
I  versity. 

*  «  * 

^  Hilby  H.  Ward  —  to  religion 
I  writer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 

Press,  succeeding  Adrian  Ful- 
I  LER,  retired.  Mr.  Fuller  switched 
:  from  financial  to  church  news 
15  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

J  Russell  Cummins,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Hamilton 
\  (Ohio)  Journal-News  —  to  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  E.  Brown,  retired. 
Robert  Cawein  —  succeeds  Mr. 
Cummins. 


personal 


Sey.mour  Francis — from  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant  to  copy 
desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune.  Palmer  Chase — 
from  general  assignment  to  real 
estate  and  business  news,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Dissinger,  now 
on  political  and  labor  beat. 
Richard  Eby — from  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  beat  to  general  assignment. 
Lois  Large  —  from  general  as¬ 
signment  and  schools  beat  to 
Civic  Center.  Sally  Macy,  for¬ 
merly  on  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
society  staff  —  to  Tribune  wom¬ 
en’s  staff.  D.  D.  Miller  —  to 
general  assignment  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  Copley  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  internship.  Roger  Conlee 
and  Eric  Smith  —  from  copy 
boys  to  sports  staff.  Mel  Zikes, 
sports  desk  —  to  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  sports  staff. 


AP  Gives  Hackler 
Politics  Assignment 


Victor  Hackler,  a  general  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  been  named  to  co¬ 
ordinate  Associated  Press  politi¬ 
cal  coverage. 

Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  news 
editor,  said  Mr.  Hackler  will 
work  with  William  L.  Beale, 
Washington  chief  of  bureau,  and 
will  also  coordinate  the  political 
coverage  by  bureaus  throughout 
the  country. 


CLUBBY — Editors  of  four  Ckicifi 
dailies  talk  shop  after  hours  is 
the  luxurious  new  Chicago  Ptm 
Club  atop  the  St.  Clair  Hold. 
Left  to  right:  Milburn  P.  Akoi, 
Sun-Times;  E.  P.  Doyle,  Amerieaa; 
Don  Maxwell,  Tribune;  and  Basil  L 
Walters,  News. 


Travel  Ed  Named, 
Section  Is  Planned 


Los  Anghes 
Jerry  Hulse,  former  general 
assignment  reporter,  has  been 
named  full-time  travel  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Tunes. 

Taylor  Trumbo,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  Times  plans  in  the 
next  few  months  to  increase 
greatly  the  paper’s  travel  news 
coverage  with  the  hope  that  it 
w'ill  be  possible  to  run  a  complete 
travel  section. 

The  Times  has  been  running 
from  three  to  four  travel  pages 
as  part  of  its  Sunday  Family 
section. 


Jerry  Loiselle — from  police 
reporter,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  —  to  public  relations 
department.  United  Illuminating 
Company,  New  Haven. 


Don  Cook,  chief  of  London 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — new  president.  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Correspond¬ 
ents  in  London. 


Paul  Colebrook,  formerly 
with  Cleveland  (Ohio)  iVewa- 
to  editorial  staff,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


KING-SIZE  GAVEL  goes  with  the 
job  of  president  of  the  Headline 
Club,  New  York's  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Here, 
John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  left,  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  hands  it  over 
to  William  C.  Payette  of  United 
Press  International. 


Paul  James,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion  —  to  assistant  city  editor, 
succeeding  JoE  Brooks,  now  on 
feature  assignments.  JACK  Ma¬ 
gee  —  from  general  assignment 
to  courthouse  beat.  JoE  BboWN 

—  from  Sunday  department  to 
general  assignment.  Babbaba 
WoLTER  —  from  Eastern  Ssn 
Diego  correspondent  to  Sund»y 
department.  Virginia  Spiub 

—  from  women’s  department  to 
Eastern  San  Diego  County  cor 
respondent. 
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Bennet  De  Loach,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times — 
new  president.  Associated  Press 
Association  of  Florida,  succeed¬ 
ing  Fred  Pbttijohn,  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel. 


Ex-Governor  Keeps 
Burr  on  Politicians 

Miami 

Florida’s  silver-haired,  silver- 
tongued  former  chief  executive. 

Fuller  Warren,  is  a  special  elec¬ 
tion-year  columnist  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  alternating  be¬ 
tween  whimsy  and  patriarchal 
advice  in  his  Sunday  primer  for 
politicians. 

What  his  column  lacks  in 
news  is  made  up  with  easy¬ 
going  wit.  Whimsical  messages 
carry  some  veiled  hints  on  how 
to  win  political  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  enemies. 

Although  he  admits  he  doesn’t  Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher.  Sports  Editor  Covers 
know  anything  about  politics,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
Mr.  Warren,  who  was  Governor  Sunday  American — to  board  of  '  ^  * 

from  1949  to  1953,  claims  no  trustees  of  the  Baltimore  Muse-  Detroit 

one  else  does  either  “so  my  um  of  Art.  The  Detriot  Free  Press  sent 

guess  is  as  good  as  any.”  ♦  ♦  *  Sports  Editor  Lyall  Smith  to 

Avery  Jenkins,  night  re-  cover  Princess  Margaret’s  wed- 

•  write,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  ding. 

„  -  -  ..  — to  editor,  Rural  Kentuckian  Mr.  Smith  couldn’t  resist  a 

Uut  OI  Journalism  magazine,  Louisville.  “sports  lead”  on  the  ceremonies. 

Cleveland  ♦  ♦  ♦  jjg  wrote:  “Take  that  time  back 

Two  more  newsmen  on  the  Brooks  Atkinson,  drama  in  1934,  when  thousands  of  base- 
former  Cleveland  News  have  critic.  New  York  Times — elected  ball  fans  jammed  Washington 
new  jobs.  Herman  Goldstein,  ^  Fellow  of  the  American  Blvd.  in  front  of  the  old  Book 
who  was  in  the  sports  depart-  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Cadillac  Hotel  (in  Detroit)  and 
ment,  joined  the  Ohio  State  *  •  ♦  chanted  for  Mickey  Cochrane, 

Racing  Commission  as  an  in-  Bernard  Eiixiore,  president,  Schoolboy  Rowe,  Tommy 
spector,  and  Robert  Walczak,  of  Wall  Street  Journal  —  named  Bridges  and  other  Tiger  stars 
the  City  staff,  is  publicity  chief  Hoosier  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  who  finally  had  brought  Detroit 
of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Green  Sons  of  Indiana.  He  is  a  native  a  pennant  after  25  long  years. 
Cross.  of  Albany,  Ind.  “Multiply  it,  then  multiply  it 

•  *  ♦  *  again. 

Calvin  Cox — from  night  news  “That’s  the  way  it  was  in 

Takes  Teaching  Job  editor  to  city  editor,  Atlanta  London  Town  Friday  as  a  surg- 

(Ga.)  Constitution.  Howell  ing  mass  of  spectators,  esti- 
Cleveland  Jones — from  city  editor  to  night  mated  at  as  high  as  250,000, 

Paul  L.  Myhre,  associate  edi-  news  editor.  jammed  against  the  iron  fences 

tor  and  editorial  writer  of  the  ♦  ♦  *  beneath  the  regal  balconies  of 

former  Cleveland  News  for  10  Richard  McGurk,  former  re-  Buckingham  Palace.” 
years,  has  been  appointed  lec-  porter,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re-  Actually  it  wasn’t  done  as  a 
turer  in  journalism  at  the  Uni-  publican  —  to  editor-in-chief,  gag.  Mr.  Smith  and  Chief  Pho- 
versity  of  Missouri.  He  will  also  Connecticut  Daily  Campus,  stu-  tographer  Tony  Spina  were  on 
be  a  consultant  on  foundation  dent  daily  at  University  of  their  way  to  Rome  to  get  some 
grants  to  the  school.  Connecticut.  coverage  on  the  Olympics. 


Norman  Artman,  publisher. 
Key  West  Citizen — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  succeeding 
Arthur  Gucker,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  Herald. 


Ewen  Irvine — to  senior  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Montreal  (Que.) 
Star.  Gerald  Clark — to  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 


Jean  Howard,  formerly  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province — to  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  .Mail. 


OFF  TO  EUROPE  90  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  0.  Owen  on  a  TWA  plane. 
He  is  assistant  mana9in9  editor 
of  the  Chica9o  Tribune. 


MOSAIC  in  ceilin9,  by  Genaro 
Alvarez,  Mexican  artist,  depicts 
frttdom  of  the  press  in  tile,  semi¬ 
precious  stones,  9old  and  silver. 


W.  Earl  Hall,  editor.  Mason 
City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  — 
named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  journalism 
society. 


Frank  G.  Mitchell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Bulletin  —  named  “Boss  of  the 
Year”  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Dan  Dowe  —  from  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Municipal  Journal,  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  state  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland  —  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  St.  George  Award, 
of  the  National  Catholic  Lay¬ 
men’s  Committee  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


You  re  Better  Than  You  Think 


In  GOLF 


Elus  W.  Ramsey,  editor  and 
publisher,  Weekly  Beebe  (Ark.) 
■News  and  Bald  Knob  Banner — 
to  state  campaign  manager  for 
Dr.  H.  E.  Williams,  Arkansas 
pibematorial  candidate. 


as  these  “Secrets*  will  show 


Without  evou  out  moro  proctiet  drivo  or  putt,  you  con  improvo 
your  qomo  oud  win  more  matches— psychoioqy  does  it.  SECRETS  OF 
WiNNING  GOLF  MATCHES  is  on  oil-beat  onaiytis  of  the  game  and 
and  personalities,  and  it  shows  how  to  take  every  fair  advantage  in 
any  match.  It's  quite  a  novelty  ond  every  golfer  should  enjoy  it. 

12  INSTALMENTS 


Pendray  Quits  W-G 

Detroit 

C.  Charles  Pendray,  formerly  **^*^5^ 

"“ager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  lournahim  1%  re 

«tTft,tdit^rd 

ocnouistK  magazines  as  man-  News,  by  the  V 
of  its  new  advertising  sales  McGinley,  presi 
here,  effective.  May  16,  Canisiu 
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TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  READERS 


Obituary 

Sam  C.  Holloway,  71 

Paris,  Tex. 
Sam  C.  Holloway,  publisher  of 
three  Texas  weeklies  died  May 
11.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Holloway  purchased  the 
Deport  Times  in  1912,  the  Talco 
Times  in  1936,  and  the  Bogota 
News  the  following  year. 


DOUBLE  PLAY 


The  Year  Boole  it  not  a  part  of  the  regular  subteripfion  to  E&P.  The  last 
Year  Book  given  "free"  with  a  subscription  was  the  1958  volume.  The  1959 
and  I960  editions  must  be  purchased  separately  @  $3.25  each. 

If  you  haven't  ordered  your  copy  of  the  I960  Year  Book  .  .  .  send  $3.25  to 
the  E&P  Circulation  Department  and  you  will  receive  your  copy  of  the 
ALL-NEW  I960  YEAR  BOOK. 


Joseph  H.  Schulte  Sr.,  75, 
retired  advertising  dispatch 
manager,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat;  May  6. 


Nathan  Gross,  33 

Chicago 

Nathan  Lewekyn  (Nate) 
Gross,  53,  “Town  Tattler”  col¬ 
umnist  for  Chicago’s  American 
Lewistown,  Pa.  since  1940,  died  May  12  in  his 
John  R.  Hood,  59,  president  “High  Dresser  Ranch”  suite  at 
of  the  Hood,  Light  and  Geise  the  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel, 
Agency,  here,  died  in  a  Lewis-  apparently  of  a  heart  attack.  A 
town.  Pa.,  hospital  May  13.  He  native  of  Boston,  he  came  here 
had  been  managing  director  of  as  a  boy,  studied  law  and  became 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  a  reporter, 
from  1940  to  1947.  * 


Addison  B.  Palmer,  61,  city 
desk,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
for  17  years;  May  2. 


George  Daniel  Bingham,  47, 
reporter,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Monroe  (La.)  News- 
Star;  May  8. 


Walter  M.  Ebel,  81,  form-  C.  Lewis  Herschel,  59,  travel 
erly  with  the  Hot  Springs  and  resort  advertising  manager, 
(Ark.)  Daily  News  and  Hot  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  re- 
Springs  Sentinel  Record;  May  9.  cently. 


TWO-WAY  cartoon  prtparad  by 
Jim  Dobbins  for  tha  Betim 
(Mass.)  Traveler  could  fit  ib. 
West  Virginia  primary  outeont 
either  way. 


Ralph  E.  Johnston,  58, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald,  and 
more  recently  assistant  English 
professor  at  Colorado  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  news  editor  in  their 
public  relations  department; 
May  10. 


62,  police.  Reporter  Can’t 

See  Birth  Records 

Portland,  Me. 
A  Maine  Superior  Court 
judge  ruled  informally  recently 
that  the  Portland  city  clerk’s 
records  of  births  and  deaths 
are  not  open  to  inspection  by 
newspapermen . 

Justice  Randolph  Weatherbee 
upheld  the  city’s  refusal  to  per¬ 
mit  inspection  of  vital  statistics 
by  Robert  B.  Shaine,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Portland  World. 

Corporation  Counsel  Barnett 
I.  Shur  pointed  out  that  state 
laws  limit  inspection  of  such 
records  to  persons  having  a  “di¬ 
rect  and  legitimate  interest.” 


Taylor  F.  X.  Glenn,  56, 
former  Sunday  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post,  and  more 
recently  on  their  copy  desk; 
May  10. 


Arthur  T.  Dear  Jr.,  48,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Ormond  Beach  (Fla.)  Tribune; 
May  7. 


Discretion  Urged 
On  Teachers’  Salaries 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  has  informed 
the  Whitesboro  School  Board 
that  records  of  meetings  dealing 
with  teachers’  salaries  are  pub¬ 
lic,  and  should  be  available  to 
anybody.  But  a  department  of-  ^ 

ficial  urged  that  newspapers  use 
discretion  in  publicizing  such  A- 

information. 

“It  is  very  rare  when  this  kind  o 
of  information  does  any  good  for 
the  youngsters,”  John  P.  Jehru,  tV  ■ 
director  of  the  department’s  law 
division,  said. 


iffy  —  Had  Hubert  Humphrn 
emerged  as  the  victor,  this  is  thi 
way  the  cartoon  would  have  sp- 
peared. 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read  ! 


$75,000  for  Club 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
contributed  $60,000  and  matched 
the  next  $15,000  raised  toward 
the  $350,000  building  fund  of 
the  St.  Albans  Boys  Club  of 
Toronto. 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW 


»on  the  primary  battle  «» 
how  the  cartoon  appeared. 
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This  Seattle  woman  reads,  believes  in— and  shops  by  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES.  Her  grocery  expenditures  prove  it! 


CONCENTRATION 


Food  shoppers  in  the  rich,  six-county  Seattle  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  feed  their  families  well.  They 
spend  $374  million  each  year  on  advertised  food 
products— 10%  more  than  the  national  per  capita  aver¬ 
age!  Only  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  offers  you  95.6% 
circulation  concentration  within  this  vital  buying  zone. 

Represented  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


PROMOTION 

Aren’t  Journalism 
Prizes  Newsworthy? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  have  come 
and  gone,  and  in  most  newspa¬ 
per  offices,  perhaps  in  all  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  winning  news¬ 
papers,  their  advent  seems  to 
have  been  greeted  by  a  fat  in¬ 
difference. 

This  situation  is  not  new.  It 
happens  year  after  year.  What 
makes  it  worthy  of  comment 
here  this  year  is  that  the  U.  S. 
daily  newspaper,  through  the 
newly  organized  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service  of  the  ANPA, 
is  seeking  ways  and  means  to 
paint  for  itself  a  new  and 
brighter  picture  in  the  public 
mind. 

Promotion  men  who  have  long 
worried  about  this  picture  have 
also  long  urged  that  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prizes  in  Journalism  could 
well  be  one  of  these  ways  and 
one  of  these  means. 

If  we  sense  correctly  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  promotion  people  about 
the  Pulitzers  now,  however,  hav¬ 


ing  taken  some  soundings  dur¬ 
ing  the  Phoenix  meeting  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  it  is  “Why  bother? 
Why  not  forget  about  the  Pu¬ 
litzers?  Who  cares  about  them 
any  more  anyhow?” 

Angle  Is  ‘Buried’ 

Year  after  year,  the  lead  on 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  story  goes 
to  the  winning  novel  and  the 
winning  play.  The  newspaper 
winners  are  lucky  if  they  make 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  wire 
story.  They  were  lucky  this 
year.  They  made  it  —  the  third 
paragraph. 

What  “news  judgment”  dic¬ 
tates  this  approach  is  beyond 
us.  Editors  from  whom  we  have 
sought  enlightenment  speak 
vaguely  and  evasively  of  “pub¬ 
lic  interest.”  So  be  it.  But  note 
these  facts. 

“Advise  and  Consent,”  the 
winning  novel,  a  long  and  pedes¬ 
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is  for  "tally".  Chalk  one  up 
when  you  remember  that 
Teletype  is  a  registered 
trademark  and  needs 
a  cap  "T". 


TELETYPE 

CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  Western  Electric  Company  me. 


trian  story  about  some  fancied 
happenings  in  Washingfton,  was 
a  run-away  best-seller.  Through 
last  week,  there  were  240,000 
copies  in  print,  not  all  of  them, 
of  course,  sold.  Naturally,  tak¬ 
ing  rental  libraries  and  pass- 
alongs  into  consideration,  there 
were  more  readers  than  copies. 

“Fiorello,”  the  winning  play, 
a  musical  about  a  New  York 
City  mayor  of  a  decade  ago,  had 
been  seen  through  last  week  by 
approximately  238,908  persons, 
including  standees. 

Now,  remembering  that  “news 
judgment”  is  affected  by  “pub¬ 
lic  interest,”  consider  Ray  Er¬ 
win’s  lead  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
story  in  Editor  &  Pubusher: 

“Exposure  by  newspapers  in 
1959  of  such  civic  sins  as  nar¬ 
cotics  traffic,  nepotism  in  public 
office,  school  segregation,  a  used 
car  racket  and  offenses  in  men¬ 
tal  institutions  won  for  them 
Pulitzer  Prizes.” 

Is  there  less  public  interest  in 
the  slime  of  the  narcotics  traffic 
than  in  a  novel  about  Washing¬ 
ton?  Less  in  the  drama  of  school 
segregation?  Less  in  the  crook¬ 
edness  of  a  used  car  racket?  Is 
there  more  public  interest  in  a 
Broadway  musical  than  in  a 
shocking  snake-pit  situation  in 
a  State  mental  institution,  or  in 
the  gentle  graft  of  dividing  up 
the  spoils  of  public  office  among 
mem^rs  of  the  family? 

Public  Interest 

Look  at  these  figures,  al¬ 
though  admittedly  they  are  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  stories 
that  won  the  Pulitzers: 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
won  for  its  exposure  of  nar¬ 
cotics  traffic,  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  500,000. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  cited  for  exposure  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  mental  institution, 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  more 
than  200,000. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
which  bared  a  used  car  racket, 
has  a  circulation  of  almost  300,- 
000. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  with  the  prize  editorials 
on  school  segregation,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  100,000. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  which  rated  a  prize 
for  exposure  of  Washington 
nepotism,  reaches  through  its 
subscribers  a  daily  circulation 
of  over  3,000,000. 

We  submit  that  there  is  more 
drama,  more  conflict,  more  real 
public  interest  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  exploits  that  won  this  year’s 
Pulitzer  Prizes  than  there  is 
in  “Advise  and  Consent”  and  in 
“Fiorello.” 

j  We  submit  that  a  news  lead 
I  giving  newspaper  achievement 


top  billing  would  give  newn^ 
pers  and  their  ichievanent^ 
the  public  interest  a  better 
“press”  over  the  country. 

We  submit  that  newspaper 
editors  hiding  the  newsptpn 
light  under  the  bushel  is  an  ei- 
pression  of  false  and  fooliili 
modesty  that  does  newspapers 
no  good. 

What  can  be  done  to  chanp 
this  situation?  Much  has  been 
tried.  As  we  reported  earlier, 
some  promotion  men  don’t  think 
it’s  worth  bothering  about  any 
more.  And  one  shrewd  editor  re 
marked,  “Newspapers  are  afraid 
to  tell  their  readers  about  some¬ 
thing  good  some  other  paper 
has  done,  even  if  it’s  a  paper 
clear  across  the  country.  They’re 
afraid  their  readers  will 
them,  how  come  you  don’t  do 
that  here?” 


Wiscunsin  Dailies^ 

Data  File  Updated 

Madison,  Wis. 

Supplement  No.  1  to  “How  to 
Get  More  for  Your  Pronaotion 
Dollar  in  Wisconsin”  has  just 
been  released. 

In  worksheet  form,  this  mail¬ 
ing  by  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  presents  complete  and  up¬ 
dated  information  for  each  daily 
newspaper  in  Wisconsin  on  cir¬ 
culations  by  zones,  rates,  costs  of 
140,  600,  1000-line  and  full  pap 
ads;  with  appropriate  subtrkals, 
plus  mechanical  requirements. 

An  additional  quick  reference 
service  is  a  new  table  showing 
(county-by-county)  thecoverap 
of  all  dailies,  all  weeklies,  radio 
sets  in  use,  and  TV  sets  in  use 
(day  and  night). 

For  copies  write:  Wisconsin 
NAEA,  Box  1012,  Madison  1, 
Wis. 


In  Promotion  Spot 

Los  Angeles 
Robert  E.  Minco,  for  the  past 
3*^  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fresh  Milk  &  Ice  Cream 
Division,  Carnation  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  display 
promotion  manager  of  the  Lo* 
Angeles  Times.  He  reports  to 
Edward  J.  Reap,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations. 


5,400  Bowlers 

MlNNEAPOUS 

More  than  5,400  persons  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  34th  annual 
Minneapolis  Tribune  Bowling 
Classic,  which  ended  May  8. 
Sharing  $27,165  in  prize  money 
were  1,881  bowlers.  Orlin  Nel¬ 
son,  28,  rolled  a  941  to  win  first 
prize  of  $300  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  dianrond  ring. 

19«) 
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These  10  slugs  were  set  m  3  minutes  by 
manual  operation  of  a  Imecasting  machirfe 


These  30  slugs  were  set  m  3  minutes  automatically 
by  a  linecasting  machine  equipped  with  Teletypesetter 


EVERY  3  MINUTES -SET  20  EXTRA  LINES  OF  TYPE! 


How  many  lines  of  type  per  hour  are  you 
getting  out  of  your  linecasting  machines? 

About  210  lines?  That’s  pretty  good  for 
manual  operation,  but  with  a  Fairchild  Tele- 
typesetter  system  it  is  possible  to  double 
or  even  triple  that.  You  can  make  your 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes  operate  at  their 
top  rated  capacities— 400  or  more  lines  per 
hour  on  standard  machines,  or  600  or  more 
lines  per  hour  on  high-speed  machines. 

In  the  TTS*  system,  linecasting  machine 
functions  are  performed  automatically. 
Peaks  and  valleys  of  stop-and-go  manual 
operation  are  eliminated  by  substituting 


the  steady,  continuous  production  obtained 
only  through  automatic  operation. 

Here’s  how:  Tape  is  prepared  at  high 
speed  on  the  TTS  Perforator,  which  has  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard.  The  tape  is  then 
fed  into  the  TTS  Operating  Unit,  which 
runs  the  linecasting  machine  automatically 
at  its  maximum  output.  TTS  in  no  way 
interferes  with  manual  operation.  It  is  a 
mechanical  system  easily  serviced  by  your 
shop  personnel. 

For  the  full  story,  including  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  TTS  produces  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost,  write  today  for  24-page 
descriptive  booklet. 


Fairchild  Tilatypauttar  syitcm  com- 
priMt  TTS  Perforator  (above)  and  TTS 
Operating  Unit  (below),  plus  Adapter 
Keyboard. 


TELETyPESETTER" 


Jt  District  Officot:  Eostchostor,  N.  Y.;  AHanta,  0«.; 
H  Cliicafo,  m.;  Los  Angolos,  CaUf.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


r— - -  —  “ — — — - — —  —  — - I 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  24  | 

Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  “More  Type  in  Less  Time.”  | 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Street _ 

.Zone. 


City. 


.Stati 


CLASSIFIED  CLIINIC 


Do  Street  Staff  and  Phone  Room  Clash? 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  .New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Gosh  you  people  at  the  Bugle 
must  be  anxious  for  business,” 
says  a  local  merchant  to  a  pal¬ 
pitating  classified  telephone  so¬ 
licitor,  “your  Mr.  Spaceman  just 
left  my  shop  with  an  order  in 
his  pocket.  What’s  going  on  here 
anyhow?” 

The  merchant  has  some  justi¬ 
fication  for  being  annoyed.  He 
bad  just  spent  half  an  hour  with 
a  salesman  from  the  paper  and 
20  minutes  later  was  called  to 
the  phone,  possibly  from  the 
stockroom  or  some  other  remote 
spot,  only  to  have  a  telephone 
pitch  aimed  at  him  from  the 


same  newspaper. 

Not  only  does  this  sort  of 
thing  come  under  the  heading  of 
harrassing  the  advertiser,  but 
it  costs  the  newspaper  money  as 
it  represents  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort.  For  the  same  time  and 
money  a  call  could  have  been 
made  upon  an  advertiser  who 
was  not  on  the  call  list  of  an¬ 
other  sales  person  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

.4m«ign  Territories 

Avoiding  this  unfortunate 
type  of  duplication  is  easy. 
Simply  assign  specific  territories 


to  specific  people  in  the  phone 
room  or  outside  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  What  complicates  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  the  element 
of  competition  between  the 
phone  room  and  outside  staff, 
properly  directed,  can  prove  a 
healthy  spur  to  linage.  A  sales 
person  who  knows  that  if  he 
doesn’t  cover  a  new  lead  quickly 
someone  else  will,  has  a  certain 
compulsion  to  move  quickly  that 
is  lacking  where  there  is  an 
exclusive  territory  and  he  can 
take  his  good  time  about  getting 
around  to  that  new  fioor  cover¬ 
ing  store,  for  example. 

Complicating  the  matter  still 
further  is  the  fact  that  some 
newspapers  pay  commissions 


ELECTRONIC  ENGRAVERS 


Now  making  highest  quality 
metal  engravings  automatically 
in  UO  U.  S.  newspaper  plants.  No 
darkroom,  no  chemicals,  no  rental 
payments. 


Lowest  cost  of  any  engraving 
process:  ^  cent  per  square  inch. 
Fine  etchings,  too. 


Deliveries  on  Elgrama  machines 
continue  to  be  insufficient  to 
meet  orders.  Present  delivery  3 
months. 


ELGRAMA  SALES  COMPANY 
La  Sail*,  Illinois 

Please  send  all  details. 


NAME _ 

NEWSPAPER. 
ADDRESS _ 


Who  else  wants  to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  increase  reve¬ 
nue?  If  you  do,  send  this 
coupon  for  complete  data  on 
Elgrama. 


and  bonuses  on  new  contracn 
Who  gets  the  bonus  where  tW 
telephone  solicitor  spends  thn( 
or  four  sales  calls  on  a  new  m- 
count,  mails  out  a  contract  oah 
to  have  the  outside  saleamn 
drop  in  at  the  -strategic  momem 
and  pick  up  the  contract  with 
his  name  on  it? 

“I  know  a  great  many  new^ 
papers  have  a  lot  of  disi>en«i,B 
between  phone  room  and  street 
force,  but  we  ironed  ours  out  i 
few  years  ago  with  a  relatively 
simple  arrangement,”  sayt 
Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  CAM,  Phik- 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Here’s 
his  plan:  “In  the  event  an  «- 
count  is  broken,  particularly 
where  a  contract  is  involved,  the 
Phone  Room  Supervisor  and  the 
two  interested  parties  and  my¬ 
self  talk  it  over  and  decide  who 
shall  get  credit  for  the  contract 
Both  street  men  and  phone  room 
girls  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement  despite  the 
fact  that  we  pay  a  bonus  for 
new  and  renewed  contracts  to 
both  the  phone  room,  and  the 
street  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  many  instances  street  men 
will  deliver  proofs  for  the  girb 
in  the  Phone  Room.” 

Where  (aedit  I»  Given 

A  newspaper  that  pays  no 
Itonuses  or  commissions  has 
somewhat  less  of  a  problem,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  hurt  feelings 
are  concerned  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  decide  who  gets 
credit  for  bringing  in  an  account 
which  both  the  street  salesman 
and  the  telephone  solicitor  have 
contacted.  Such  a  case  is  that  of 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  .Mirror;  "We 
divide  our  telephone  and  out¬ 
side  sales  staff  by  individual 
commercial  account  assign¬ 
ments,”  says  CAM  James  G- 
Slep,  “with  the  understanding 
that  any  of  my  sales  people  can 
exchange  accounts  for  phone 
soliciting,  as  well  as  personal 
outside  contact  if  desired.  If  » 
outside  salesman  secures  a  nev 
account  and  it  can  be  serviced 
by  phone  calls,  it  is  given  to  the 
phone  gals. 

This  system  works  also  the 
other  way,  if  one  of  my  phone 
personnel  secures  an  account 
which  has  to  have  personal  solic¬ 
itation,  then  it  is  given  to  u 
individual  on  the  outside 
Then  we  also  have  individiw 
classification  assignments.  Tto 
leaves  open  territory  for  all.  We 
have  had  some  duplication  on 
phone  and  outside  staff  selling- 
This  is  at  a  minimum,  for  W 
gals  and  guys  keep  each  other 
informed.” 
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Blue  Ribbon  Mat 
for  every 
advertising 
purpose 


Silvertone  Impres+omats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine 
screen  magazine  and  color  work. 


Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base 
ind  coating  is  required.  High  fidelity 
ID  reproducing  originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the 
regular  Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a 
little  stronger  facing.  They  withstand 
undercutting  on  the  originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive 
enough  to  take  a  fine  impression,  but 
strong  enough  to  be  cast  in  a  pony 
or  junior. 


Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

at*  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  cast¬ 
ing  mats  suitable  for  use  in  auto¬ 
matics.  As  many  as  25  casts  have  been 
niade  without  impairment.  This  is  the 
original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes, 
black  and  white  and  color.  It 
gi'r*!  once  removed  quality. 
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ROP  color  put  BB  on  TOP! 

Another  success  storj’  for  ROP  newspaper  color  atlvertising  has  come  from  a 
world-famous  St.  Louis  enterprise. 

Busch  Bavarian,  a  new  product  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  has  used  ROP  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  distinguish  itself  as  the  first  successful  new  brand  of  beer 
to  be  introduced  on  a  large-scale  basis  in  the  past  50  years. 

Gardner  Advertising  account  executive  on  Busch  Bavarian,  Frank  Heaston, 
and  the  accoimt  supervisor,  John  C.  Naylor,  Jr.,  agreed  that  the  heavy  use  of 
four-color  newspaper  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  new 
beer. 

“ROP  newspaper  was  use«l  for  a  very  specific  purpose,”  Mr.  Heaston  said. 
“We  needed  color  to  create  an  image  .  .  .  set  a  mood  .  .  .  and  you  caimot  effec¬ 
tively  have  the  color  element  in  the  broadcast  media.” 

You  can  sell  more  ROP  color  with  dependable 
CERTIFIED  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats 

Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats  are  molded  by  direct  pressure  and  baked  on  the  form, 
then  go  directly  into  the  newspaper  casting  box  for  final  curved  casts,  as  many 
as  desired.  No  hazards  from  a  shrinkage-type  mat;  no  mechanical  color  registra¬ 
tion  problems  in  the  pressroom;  no  dissatisfied  advertisers  who  won't  include 
you  in  their  future  sch^ules. 

Reliable  Sources 

Certified  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats  for  beautiful  full-page  color  are  available 
through  the  same  reliable  source  as  your  previous  service  mat  campaigns.  Or 
Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats  can  be  produced  through  your  own  direct  pressure 
facilities. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

555  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  P,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


For  dependable  stereotyping 
rely  on  Certified  Dry  Mats 


INGENIOUS  SHELL 
CONCRETE.. .it’s  changing 


Today  concrete  is  being  shaped  into  remarkable 
structural  forms  called  shells.  Built  only  inches  thin, 
they  achieve  strength  without  mass  to  create  grace¬ 
ful,  new  beauty. 

A  bold  break  with  architectural  traditions  has  been 
brought  about.  The  results  can  be  seen  across  the 
country — in  the  high-curved  roof  of  an  airport  ter¬ 
minal  .  .  .  the  accordioned  concrete  slabs  covering  a 
department  store  ...  or  the  conical  bowls  of  an  out¬ 
door  dining  pavilion.  The  forms  now  possible  with 


concrete  are  as  limitless  as  the  architect’s  imagination. 

And  giving  impetus  to  this  new  contouring  of  the 
nation’s  roof  line  are  74  progressive  (and  competing) 
members  of  the  cement  industry  itself.  Working 
through  the  well-known  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  they  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  new  engineer¬ 
ing  knowledge  about  concrete.  They  sponsor  intensive 
scientific  research  which  opens  for  designers,  engi¬ 
neers  and  builders,  broad  new  opportunities  in  using 
the  aesthetic  and  practical  potential  of  concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


leadquarters :  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 
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mmmmmmm  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Queen  of  Arts 


In  the  last  year  or  so  the  press  has  come  forth  with  a 
curious  euphemism,  protege,  as  applied  to  girl  friends 
mistresses,  and  the  like.  Its  most  conspicuous  use  has 
been  in  connection  with  teen-agers  who  take  up  with 
aging  matinee  idols.  Now,  this  application  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  wrong,  because  the  word  means  “one  under 
the  care  or  protection  of  another.” 

Protege  is  usually  understood,  however,  as  referring 
to  a  person  being  cared  for  or  assisted  by  .some  estab¬ 
lished  practitioner  of  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  talent.  The  art  of  love  may  come  under 
this  heading.  But  some  newspapers  have  shied  away 
from  protege  for  girl  friends,  and  have  more  explicitly 
substituted  girl  friend,  companion,  or  some  such.  Mis- 
trrort,  of  course,  may  be  actionable. 

Like  fiance,  protege  is  a  masculine  form,  strictly 
speaking;  the  feminine  is  protegee,  and  this  is  what 
should  have  been  used  in  the  cases  I  referred  to.  Fiance 
and  fiancee  have  retained  their  distinctive  forms,  thoujdi 
in  most  newspapers  they  have  lost  their  accents. 


Wayward  Words 


Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  executive  editor  of  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  a  member  of  that  unfortunately  ran?  breed 
of  editors  who  ride  herd  on  language  in  bulletin-board 
memos,  calls  my  attention  to  a  couple  of  lapses. 

One  of  them  is  the  confusion  of  straitened  and 
straightened.  Straitened  means  squeezed;  as  Mr.  Johnson 
remarked,  “A  man  may  get  into  financial  straits,  in 
which  case  we  say  he  is  in  straitened  circumstances.” 
Straightened,  on  the  other  hand,  means  stretched  out, 
or,  by  extension,  set  in  order.  A  man  may  get  things 
straightened  so  that  he  no  longer  is  straitened.  And  it’s 
straitlaced  and  straitjacket,  not  straight-.  Remember 
the  squeeze  and  the  stretch-out. 

*  *  * 

Hemorrhage  is  inexcusable  for  bleed  in  anything  but 
a  medical  journal.  Coronary  occlusion,  carcinoma,  throm¬ 
bosis,  and  first-,  .second-,  and  third-degree  bums  all  re¬ 
quire  translation  for  the  ordinary  reader. 

Some  writers,  having  learned  what  these  terms  mean, 
are  so  proud  of  their  achievement  they  cannot  resist 
exhibiting  it.  Others  never  bother  to  find  out,  lazily 
relaying  what  has  been  given  them  by  medical  men.  It 
is  a  good  principle  not  to  send  the  reader  to  the 
dictionary,  but  to  send  the  reporter  there  instead,  and 
let  the  reader  relax. 

In  one  city,  an  outbreak  of  sleeping  sickness  (encephal¬ 
itis)  was  attributed  to  the  ctilex  tar-salis  mosquito.  News¬ 
paper  stories  on  the  subject,  which  caused  considerable 
public  alarm,  ran  for  weeks  before  anyone  thought  of 
describing  culex  tarsalis  and  its  habits,  and  giving  some 
idea  of  how  common  this  variety  was  among  the  dozen 
or  so  in  the  area. 

In  another  instance,  the  term  low  low-water  line  was 
used  again  and  again  in  connection  with  a  big  waterfront 
project.  Yet  no  one  but  seafarers  and  those  technically 
concerned  knew  what  that  line  was,  nor  were  others 
given  any  help  in  finding  out. 

*  *  « 

Fred  Kemer,  executive  editor  of  Fawcett  Publications, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  former  Canadian  Press  staffer, 
says  the  character  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  who  was 
referred  to  in  a  recent  Workshop  is  Benedick,  not 
Benedict,  as  it  appeared.  I  think  I  had  the  help  of  an 
overzealous  proofreader  that  time.  Anyway,  Mr,  Kerner 
adds  that  the  Canadian  Press  insists  on  the  pristine 
form  of  the  word  in  reference  to  newly  married  men, 
although  benedict  is  now  more  common  in  this  connection. 


Family  Dining  Habits  Say  Soft  Drinks  Are 
Food  Items  ...and  so  do  Food  Officials 


Families  have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  Bottled  carbonated  bever¬ 
ages  are  found  increasingly  on  the  dining  table.  Their  sparkle  helps 
perception  of  flavor.  Carbonation  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juices 
in  the  stomach  for  better  digestion.  The  average  100  calories  per  8 
ounces  are  healthful  nourishment  .  .  .  and  the  liquid  intake  helps 
maintain  the  body’s  fluid  balance. 

Recognition  of  soft  drinks  as  food  items  and  serving  them  with  meals 
have  been  natural  developments.  The  first  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  and  the  still  current,  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938  both  classified  soft  drinks  along  with  other  items  as  food.  So 
do  all  state  food  laws.  Bottled  carbonated  beverages  are: 

•  bottled  by  modern  food  manufacturing  methods,  under  rigidly 
controlled  hygienic  conditions 

•  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  food  items 

•  sold  in  volume  by  food  stores 

They  go  home  with  the  housewife  from  her  food  shopping  trips. 
They’re  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  family  at  home,  at  work,  at 
school  or  eating  out.  Look  around  you  and  see. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  .  .  . 
promotes  progress  for  your  community  bottler.  What¬ 
ever  affects  community  progress  adversely  .  .  .  affects 
the  bottler  in  your  community. 


40  pounds  of  color 


or  40,000  pounds  of 


black 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 


[13  means  the  finest 


newspaper  inks! 


U.S.  SPECTROPLAN*  Color  Inks  adhere  strictly  to  ANPA-AAAA  standards.  The  U.S.  SPECTROPLAN*  Color  Book  is  still  the  most 
widely  acclaimed  color  reference  guide.  U.S.  Newspaper  Black  Inks  provide  the  Newspaper  Industry  with  a  standard  of  excellence. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION  LITTLE  FERRY,  NEW  JERSEY 


After  31  years  of  continuous  growth  and 


We’re  changing 

The  Bendix 


To  reflect  our  dynamic  growth  in  such  fields  as 
electronics,  missiles  and  space,  automotive,  weapons  systems, 
computers,  machine  tools,  instrumentation,  nuclear  technology, 
hydraulics,  meteorology,  electrical,  marine  and 
others,  we  are  dropping  ''Aviation’’  from  our 
corporate  name  on  June  1,  1960.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  our  products  and  skills  are  limited 
to  the  field  of  aviation  alone,  although  aviation  products 
accounted  for  billings  of  $388,700,000  in  1959. 


Today  Bendix— through  25  divisions  and  16  sub-  aircraft  and  industrial  communications  and  auto- 

sidiary  and  affiliate  companies  around  the  world —  matic  flight  controls  .  .  .  from  electronic  computers 

serves  many  fields.  and  data  processing  to  numerical  tape  control 

Our  success  in  the  rapidly  expanding  age  of  avi-  systems  for  machine  tools  .  .  .  and  from  transistors 

ation  has  long  obscured  the  fact  that  the  Bendix®  and  ship-to-shore  telephones  to  sonic  cleaning  and 

automobile  starter  drive  was  the  company’s  first  undersea  sonar  detection  equipment.  Approximately 

major  product.  Bendix  introduced  the  type  of  four-  40  %  of  Bendix  products  are  electronic,  including 

wheel  brakes  that  over  the  years  has  been  used  on  air  defense  radar  which  today  guards  25  million 

most  makes  of  cars.  Bendix  also  pioneered  auto-  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface, 

motive  power  brakes  and  power  steering.  Our  auto-  Missile  and  space  equipment  accounted  for 
motive  business  in  1959  totaled  $114,300,000.  $103,000,000  of  our  total  business  of  $689,692,312 

A  notable  trend  in  Bendix’  recent  history  is  the  in  1959.  In  addition  to  being  the  prime  contractor 

utilization  of  electronics  in  many  of  our  major  fields  for  two  important  missiles,  Talos  and  Eagle,  we 

of  activity.  These  range  from  automobile  radios  to  are  also  a  supplier  of  components  and  sub-systems 


% 
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CORPORATION 

Fisher  Bids  Detroit  2,  Vich 


Bendix  also  has  a  growing  and  diversified  nuclear 
program.  Since  1949  we  have  operated  the  Kansas 
City  Division  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  is  a  large  manufacturing  organization  employing 
7,500  people  engaged  in  the  atomic  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  We  also  supplied  control  mechanisms  for 
nuclear  submarines  and  nuclear  industrial  power 
plants,  and  we  are  playing  a  part  in  developing 
the  newest  U.  S.  atomic  power  plants  for  aircraft, 
missiles  and  space  vehicles. 

Thus,  as  we  drop  “Aviation”  from  our  corporate 
name,  but  not  from  our  programs,  we  face  a 
tomorrow  where  the  range  of  our  opportunities 
is  broadening  at  a  breathtaking  rate. 


for  most  U.  S.  missiles.  Bendix  is  likewise  taking 
an  active  part  in  Project  Mercury  and  in  satellite 
communications.  The  first  is  the  program  to  put  a 
man  into  space.  The  second  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
communications  by  using  a  satellite  in  orbit  as  a 
relay  station  for  global  radio  messages  between 
earth  stations  and  aircraft. 


A  thousand  diversified  products 


Cromie  Named 
Book  Editor 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Robert  Cromie 
as  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune’s  Magazine  of  Books 
has  been  announced  by  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  editor.  Mr.  Cromie,  a 
reviewer,  author  and  former 
war  correspondent  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff  since  1936<  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Frederic  Babcock,  who  re¬ 
tires  June  1. 

Mr.  Cromie  is  author  of  “The 
Great  Chicago  Fire,”  (McGraw- 
Hill,  l!lo8)  and  “New  Angles  on 
Putting  and  Chip  Shots,”  to  be 
published  later  this  year  by 
Reilly  &  Lee. 

Mr.  Babcock  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff  in  1927,  after  serving 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  Wyo¬ 
ming  State  Tribune,  the  Seattle 
Times,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  and  as  drama  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post. 


Robert  Cromie 


Press  Clubs  May 
Form  Fraternity 


During  10  years  as  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Bab¬ 
cock  touretl  through,  and  wrote 
about,  50  countries,  scattered 
over  the  five  major  continents. 
In  1942,  he  organized  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune’s  literary  supple¬ 
ment,  and  has  served  as  its  edi¬ 
tor  ever  since. 

Ewery  time  you  pick  up 
a  magazine  you  will 
remember. . . 

THE  VIEW 
FROM  THE 
FORTIETH 
FLOOR 

THEODORE  H. 

WHITE 

The  gripping  story  of  a  toppling 
magazine  empire  . . .  and  of  one 
man  who  learned  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  power  must  carry. 

VANCE  PACKARD:  “Powerful, 
absorbing.  He  has  dissected 
magnificently  the  commercial 
factors  that  brought  the  collapse 
of  a  once-great  institution.”^_^ 

At  all  bookstores,  „  f^'l!  I 

$4.95 

A  LITERARY  , 

GUILD 

SELECTION  ’ 


The  Newspaper  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City 
(Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y.)  would  like  to  contact 
every  press  association  and  club 
in  the  U.  S.  with  the  idea  of 
forming  a  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion  to  exchange  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  through  local  press 
clubs. 

For  a  start,  the  NR  A  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  all 
press  groups  so  a  master  mail¬ 
ing  list  could  be  drawn  up  for 
use  by  all  press  clubs  in  order 
to  exchange  bulletins,  club 
newsletters  and  magazines. 

Exchange  of  Info 

“The  idea  —  and  we’re  not 
saying  it’s  a  new  one  —  origin¬ 
ate  with  us  at  the  National 
Headliners  Awards  in  Atlantic 
City,”  explained  Tom  Zumbo, 
UPI,  ex-president  of  the  NRA. 
“Newspapermen  from  different 
cities  were  talking  about  their 
press  clubs,  and  somebody  sug¬ 
gested  an  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  regular  basis. 

“We  even  got  into  discussions 
on  things  like:  local  press  club 
entrance  requirements  for  ac¬ 
tive,  associate  and  affiliate 
members,  press  cards,  press 
license  plates,  club  medical  and 
insurance  plans,  blood  banks, 
liaison  with  police  and  fire  de¬ 
partments,  hotel  and  entertain¬ 
ment  facilities  for  visiting 
press,”  Mr.  Zumbo  continued. 
“An  annual  convention  was  sug¬ 
gested.  The  possibilities  of  such 
an  organization  composed  of 
press  clubs  seems  unlimited. 

“When  we  get  a  master  mail¬ 
ing  list  compiled,  which  should 
be  sometime  in  June,  we’ll  send 
one  to  every  club  that  sends  in 
its  mailing  address,”  he  added. 
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Twenty-eight  journalists  are  among  242  persons  nomimtej 
for  this  year’s  13th  quinquennial  election  of  the  Hall  o( 
Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New  York  University.  A  maxinnan 
of  seven  candidates  may  be  selected  by  Nov.  1.  The  roster  oi 
nominees  includes  Henry  W.  Grady,  Horace  Gn-eley,  Adolph  S 
Ochs,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Henry  Watterson.  John  Peter  Zen»>7 
Thomas  Nast,  Will  Rogers. 


A  campaign  for  the  issuance  of  a  Phoebe  .\|»|terson  Heani 
commemorative  stamp,  honoring  the  mother  of  the  late  WiUUm 
Randolph  Hearst,  was  approved  by  the  California  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  Mrs.  Hearst  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  PTA,  which  will  lie  65  in  1962.  Only  eight  women  have  bea 
honored  with  stamps  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Lenny  Anderson’s  column 
in  the  Seattle  Times  on  Puget  Sound  is  called  “Tempus  Puget’’ 
And  Malcolm  Epley’s  column  in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  /». 
depemlent-Press  Telegram  is  called  “Beach  Combing.” 

The  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  demonstrated  how  a  small 
paper  can  with  persistence  pry  loose  a  big  local  story  from  the 
reluctant  Pentagon — and  then  publish  two  quick  editions  that 
afternoon  to  break  it.  Vicepresident  and  news  editor  Tenney  S. 
Griffin  got  his  Congresswoman  and  the  AP  Washington  bureau 
to  put  such  pressure  on  the  Pentagon  that  it  finally  announced 
Moody  AFB  training  plans  for  a  jet  pilot  training  school  base 
on  a  permanent  basis,  affecting  3,(XH)  military  (lersonnel  and 
1,000  civilian  workers.  Times  reporter  Tommy  Newsom  wrote 
the  principal  local  story.  A  short  account  was  carried  in  the 
regular  afternoon  mail  edition  and  then  an  extra  rolled  at 
4:25  p.  m.  with  the  largest  head  the  Times  ever  ran  on  a  ston 
— an  8-column  double  banner.  The  entire  staff  worked  without 
lunch  throughout  the  day  .  .  .  and  practically  everyone  in  town 
ran  out  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  important  extra. 

DEFTEDITIONS 

Editoi^— The  paper  spoke;  he’s  The  Wheel. 

Managing  Eklitor — The  Wheel  with  the  bearings. 

City  Editot^— Smaller  Wheel,  with  or  without  bearings. 

Reporter— Coes  round  and  round,  seldom  gets  his  bearing. 

Rewrite  Man — Reporter  sitter. 

Copy  Editor  Corny  individual ;  gets  com  in  his  heads  and  ron> 
on  the  double-truck. 

Sports  Editor— Indoors  expert  on  the  outdoors. 

Drama  Critics— Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass. 

Society  Editor^— Knows  what  dolls  belong  to  which  guys. 

Column— What  you  do  when  you  want  a  reporter. 

Copy  Boy— What  you  dcm't  get  when  you  column. 

Copy  Girl— Resembles  and  acts  like  a  copy  boy,  but  vive  la 
difference! 

Chaise— The  difference. 

Proof  Reader— Reads  the  label  before  taking  a  slug. 

Slug— Found  in  composing  rooms  and  reporters. 

Make-up— Fast  answer  to  “Who  was  that  form  I  saw  you  with 
last  night?” 

Head^What  you  put  on  a  story  or  where  you  go  when. 

Stick^Unknown  to  newspapermen,  unless  preceded  by  swiixk' 

Dark  Room— What  girl  photographers  should  stay  out  of. 

Old  Newspapemian— The  man  on  the  Salvation  .Army 

— W.  Lowrie  Kai 

— Heeding  Horace  Greeley’s  advice,  Ronald  G.  WormaH 
packed  his  wife,  son,  4,  and  daughter,  3,  and  chattels  into  his 
car  this  week  and  headed  West — to  become  police  and  court 
reporter  for  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-Union,  a  job  b 
obtained,  like  so  many  others  do,  by  answering  a  classified  w 
in  E&P.  Ron,  a  native  of  Canada,  wrote  a  history  of  Canadian 
newspapers  for  E&P’s  75th  anniversary  edition  last  June.  n« 
soldiered  in  Korea,  researched  Vance  Packard’s  b«t-sellinf 
books  (and  attended  his  journalism  class  while  graduating  from 
New  York  University)  worked  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trih^ 
librarv  and  found  time  to  write  for  newspapers  and  magaan® 
The  West  is  winning  a  willing  and  wide-awake  worker. 
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notice  to  editors— For  more  than  30 years.  Metropolitan  Life  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety,  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series,  health  and  safety. 


Does  Sister  skip 
breakfast  entirely ...  to 
keep  a  trim  figure? 


Does  Dad  rush  off  to  work- 
with  one  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  bun  to  sustain  him? 


Does  Junior  get  up  with  no  appetite 
and  dawdle  over  his  food? 


The  success  or  the  failure  of  your  day 
often  depends  on  the  breakfast  that 
starts  it.  And  yet,  far  too  many  of  us 
either  skip  breakfast  entirely— or  eat  a 
sparse  one  on  the  run— or  substitute 
■“coffee  breaks”  for  a  healthful,  nourish¬ 
ing  morning  meal. 

f  If  you’ve  never  thought  breakfast  im¬ 

portant.  consider  these  facts.  In  the 
morning,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  day,  you  need  a  well- 
balanced  meal.  That’s  because  your 
energy  is  lowest  after  the  long  stretch 
between  dinner  and  breakfast.  So,  your 
body  requires  “fuel”  to  renew  your 
energy— to  help  you  feel  better,  think 
and  work  more  efficiently. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sparse  break¬ 
fast  invites  physical  and  mental  fatigue. 
In  fact,  many  studies  show  that  when 
you  eat  little  or  no  breakfast,  tiredness 
will  almost  surely  overtake  you  while 
the  morning  is  still  young. 

How  much  breakfast  should  you 
•ol?  Enough  to  supply  at  least  one- 


quarter  of  your  total  food  needs  for  the 
day.  And  to  get  all  of  the  essential  nu¬ 
trients — carbohydrates,  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals — your  breakfast 
should  include  fruit  in  some  form; 
bread  made  from  wholegrain  or  en¬ 
riched  flour;  cereal,  eggs,  meat  or  fish; 
and  milk  to  drink  or  to  use  on  a  cereal. 

Such  a  breakfast  (with  other  things 
you  like  including  coffee  or  tea)  should 
be  eaten  by  everyone  in  the  family — 
mother,  father  and  the  children. 

Try  it  for  a  while.  Chances  are  you'll 
notice  how  much  more  energy  you  have, 
and  how  much  better  you’ll  feel  around 
1 1  o’clock  than  you  did  before. 


If  you  have  “no  time”  for  breakfast, 
here’s  a  good  plan  to  follow:  just  set 
the  alarm  clock  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  You’ll  never  miss 
those  1 S  minutes.  And  to  save  time  in 
the  morning,  plan  and  prepare  things 
the  night  before. 

Even  if  you’re  on  a  reducing  diet, 

don’t  make  the  mistake  of  skipping 
breakfast.  Without  breakfast,  you’re 
far  more  likely  to  overeat  at  lunch  or 
dinner.  And  that  can  wreck  anyone's 
program  of  weight  control. 

All  of  us,  overweight  or  normal, 
should  take  time  to  eat  a  substantial, 
unhurried  breakfast. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Versatile  Lensman 
Picks  His  Shots 

By  Bob  Warner 


Andrew  Lopez;  49-year-old 
photographer  for  United  Press 
International,  has  a  reputation 
in  the  field  for  being  a  versatile 
cameraman  who  over  the  years 
has  consistently  produced  excel¬ 
lent  pictures  in  a  variety  of 
assignments. 

His  series  of  pictures  of  a 
condemned  Cuban  Army  cor¬ 
poral  before  a  Castro  firing 
squad  won  both  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  this  year.  But  for  Mr. 
Lopez,  these  awards  also  honor 
a  long  career  in  general  assign¬ 
ment  photography. 

Colleagues  describe  him  as  a 
“level-headed  veteran  who  never 
gets  flustered;  a  solid  citizen  of 
the  camera  whose  sense  of  antic¬ 
ipation  is  so  great  he  knows  just 
when  to  push  the  button  on  his 
camera.” 

OutKtunding  Pics 

Mr.  Lopez  has  won  various 
awards  for  sports  and  feature 
pictures.  “Jewels  of  Manhattan,” 
a  photo  taken  in  1949,  shows  a 
section  of  midtown  Manhattan 
at  night  framed  in  the  shadowy 
form  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge. 
The  many  lights  dotting  the 
windows  of  the  buildings  appear 
to  be  rising  from  the  East  River 
and  are  reflected  in  its  waters. 
This  photo  has  become  one  of 
many  popular  pictures  of  the 
Manhattan  skyline  at  night. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Lopez  was  on  the 
spot  when  an  aging  Joe  Louis 
had  his  comeback  hopes  shat¬ 
tered  by  a  crashing  right  hand 
blow  from  Rocky  Marciano.  His 
picture  of  the  event  shows  the 
agony  and  pain  in  the  ex¬ 


champion’s  face  just  after  the 
right  landed  squarely  in  his 
face  and  his  knees  began  to 
buckle. 

Unusual  pictures  of  violence 
at  hockey  games  are  also  among 
sports  photos  he  has  taken.  One 
of  them,  in  1947,  shows  a  Toron¬ 
to  forward  whirling  around  up¬ 
side  down,  apparently  walking 
on  his  hands  as  a  result  of 
bumping  into  a  Ranger  defense- 
man  as  they  rushed  at  the  puck 
at  high  speed  from  opposite 
directions. 

Another  classic  hockey  photo 
shows  a  high-stepping  referee  as 


Andrew  Lopez 


he  clambers  atop  a  glass  parti¬ 
tion  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
to  avoid  a  battle  between  two 
angry  players.  As  the  referee 
desperately  hangs  on  to  one  of 
the  glass  partitions,  his  reflec¬ 
tion  in  three  other  partitions 
makes  him  look  like  quadruplets. 

A  photograph  of  the  sinking 
Italian  luxury  liner,  Andrea 
Doria,  completes  a  selection  of 
some  of  Mr.  Lopez’s  outstanding 
photographs.  Mr.  Lopez  took  his 
picture  while  circling  the  ship  in 
a  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  plane. 


Regarding  his  prize-winning 
series  on  mass  war  crimes  trials 
and  executions  in  Cuba,  Mr. 
Lopez  feels  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  his  success 
in  recording  these  scenes. 

“I  was  bom  in  the  northern 
part  of  Spain,”  Mr.  Lopez  re¬ 
lated,  “and  although  I  came  to 
America  when  I  was  three  years 
old,  I  always  heard  Spanish 
spoken  at  home  and  could  speak 
it  myself. 

“When  I  started  speaking 
Spanish  in  Cuba,  I  found  my 


Mr.  Lopez  clicked  the  camera  in 
time  to  capture  good  hockey  fight 
and  quadruple  image  of  referee 
who  decided  to  sit  this  one  out 
by  jumping  on  to  glass  partition. 


Mr.  Lopez  calls  this  "Upsy-Daisy.” 
The  two  hockey  players  went  fly¬ 
ing  after  they  bumped  into  each 
other  rushing  for  the  puck  at 
high  speed. 

vocabulary  wasn’t  as  good  as  I 
thought  it  would  be.  At  the 
time,  Batista  was  still  in  power 
and  Castro  was  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  waiting  to  take  over  the 
country.  I  went  down  there  in 
April  1958  to  cover  a  general 
strike  which  never  materialized. 

“However,  during  the  few 
weeks  I  was  there  I  improved 
my  Spanish  by  using  it  on  every 
possible  occasion.  Within  a 
month  there  was  considerable 
improvement.  Knowing  Spanish 
was  an  asset  later  when  I  was 
covering  the  war  crimes  trials 
and  executions.  When  you’re 
covering  a  story  of  this  type  its 


a  great  help  to  know  the  !«. 
guage  and  not  have  to  rely  on  u 
interpreter.” 

Mr.  Lopez  .says  he  alwan 
wanted  to  be  a  news  photogn- 
pher.  His  fir.st  job  in  the  photo, 
journalism  field  was  as  a  motor¬ 
cycle  messenger  for  Associated 
Press  from  igs.'i-.ie.  In  1937  ht 
joined  the  old  Acme  photo 
agency  in  the  same  capacity  and 
stayed  with  the  outfit  even  afte 
it  merged  later  with  United 
Press. 

As  a  messc-nger  Mr.  Lope 
used  to  deliver  pictures  to  the 
New  York  W orld-T elegran  and 
then  wait  around  to  pick  up 
photographs  there  for  Acme. 

“While  waiting  for  the  nega¬ 
tives  to  dry,”  Mr.  Lopez  recall*, 
“I  would  brow.se  through  pub¬ 
licity  releases  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  Telegram  from  all  over 
the  city  and  which  were  lying 
around  on  the  city  desk  as  pos¬ 
sible  assignments.  Oftentimes  1 
weeded  out  a  couple  that  might 


The  end  of  a  champion's  cir««r 
is  shown  in  this  photo  by  Andy 
Lopez.  Joe  Louis  is  nailed  by 
Rocky  Marciano  in  their  1951  bout, 

be  of  interest  to  Acme  and  made 
notes  on  them. 

‘“Then,  on  my  lundh  hour,  1 
would  make  arrangements  to 
shoot  the  story,  which  was 
usually  of  a  feature  nature.  1 
would  change  from  my  motor¬ 
cycle  uniform  into  a  suit  which 
I  kept  in  my  locker,  grab  my 
Speed  Graphic  and  shoot  pi^ 
tures.  Acme  used  most  of  the 
photographs  I  shot  in  this 
manner.” 

Night  Work 

Mr.  Lopez  persisted  in  this 
lunch-time  activity  for  two  years 
until  Acme  hired  him  as  a  staff 
photographer  in  1942. 

Oddly  enough,  the  major  por 
tion  of  his  news  career  has 
spent  on  night  work — by  choice. 
Mr.  Lopez  explains  this  unusual 
preference  by  pointing  out  that 
it  really  doesn’t  matter  to  him 
when  he  works  and  tJiat  he  is  » 
great  lover  of  the  outdoors. 
Night  work  gives  him  the  oppo^ 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Automatic  bundling  machine 
saves  $37,000  a  year 

AT  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 


U.  S.  Steel  Supply 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


Stetl  Strvice  Ctnters  and 
StttI  Strappinf  Strvice  Coast-to-Coast 


At  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  an  automatic  USS  Steel  Strapping  Machine 
Model  12  compresses,  wraps,  tensions,  ties  and  ejects  an  average  of  70,000 
papers  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  It  has  cut  operating  costs  at  least  $37,000 
dollars  a  year  over  the  previous  method  of  bundling.  Even  when  special 
sections  are  inserted  in  the  paper  by  a  crew  of  33  “extras,”  there  is  no  delay 
in  production.  On  a  recent  Saturday — the  only  day  when  one  edition  is 
run — 60,000  copies  of  a  56-page  paper  were  put  out  in  leas  than  two  hours, 
and  the  press  run,  insertion  of  special  sections  and  strapping  were  all  finished 
almost  simultaneously. 

Model  12  handles  bundles  from  4  to  14  inches  thick  and  makes  up  to  24 
ties  a  minute.  The  lightweight,  high-tensile  #  18  gauge  USS  Steel  Strapping 
is  economical  and  holds  papers  securely,  even  when  bundles  get  a  fast, 
foiur-story  circular  chute-ride  to  the  loading  platform. 

Mr.  J.  Millard  Cain  gave  other  reasons  for  his  paper’s  purchase  of  the 
USS  Steel  Strapping  Automatic  Model  12  during  a  recent  interview:  “It 
costs  less  than  competitive  equipment;  it  presents  no  maintenance  problems; 
and  steel  strapping  costs  less  and  is  easier  to  handle.” 

Free  Technical  Assistance.  Oiu:  Strapping  Specialists  are  available  to  assist 
you  to  work  out  bundling  and  packaging  procedures  that  will  help  speed 
up  your  operations.  For  further  information  just  fill  in  the  couFK>n  below. 

USS  it  a  registered  trademark 

Complete  Strapping  Service  •  Strapping  •  Tools  •  Technical  Assistance 

I - 

I  U.  S.  St««l  Supply  Division  •  Dspt.  EP-SO 
I  U.  S.  Stosi  Corporstion 
1  2M  South  LaSollo  Stroot 
1  Chicago  4,  Ml. 

I  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  o/'  your  Sweets  Catalog  Insert,  and  have  a  Strapping  Specialist  call. 

I  Namo. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Company _ 

I  Addross _ 

1  CMy _ Zono 


Stats 


came  jfarden  editor. 

He  led  a  double  profeasioi^ 
life  until  194i»,  when  he  reti^ 
as  chief  photot^rapher  of  the 
Minneapolin  Star  und  Trilnau 
tunity  to  be  outdoors  during;  His  work  as  a  photogT^plu, 
daylight  hours  a  good  portion  of  begun  in  the  days  of  loose  flaih 
his  life.  powder  and  cameras  so  heavy 

“I  live  in  New  Hyde  Park  on  they  could  scarcely  be  carried, 
Long  Island,”  he  says,  ‘‘I  get  up  saw  him  through  almost  half  a 
in  the  morning  and  have  a  leis-  million  negatives, 
urely  breakfast  in  the  garden.  I  He  took  pictures  of  every- 
don’t  have  to  rush  off  to  work  or  thing  —  of  Minnesota  boyi 
spend  all  those  beautiful  daytime  coming  back  from  the  war  with 
hours  in  an  office.  All  these  are  Spain,  of  every  President  from 
advantages  you  get  while  on  Cleveland  to  Franklin  D.  Roos^ 
night  work.”  velt,  except  Harding,  of  Dan 

Mr.  Lopez  favors  the  use  of  Patch  setting  a  new  record  for 
a  Yashicamat  in  his  work.  In  the  mile,  and  of  a  child  dying  in 
his  estimation  this  camera  is  a  boiling  geyser, 

one  of  the  new  workhorses  of  His  colleagues  still  enjoy  hi* 

the  photojournalism  field.  story  of  the  time  his  flash  blew 

“However,  I  still  carry  a  the  gold  leaf  off  the  ceiling  (rf 

Speed  Graphic,”  Mr.  Lopez  said,  the  ballroom  in  Minneapolis’s 
“because  there  is  one  disadvant-  most  elegant  hotel, 
age  to  the  Yashica.  You  can’t  Mr.  Luxton  was  a  pioneer  in 
get  a  decent  general  view  of  a  aerial  shots,  and  in  1906  took  i 
fire  or  some  other  kind  of  dis-  photograph  of  the  Minnesota 
aster.  You  lose  a  lot  on  the  sides  state  fair  grounds  at  St.  Piul 
when  you  enlarge.  For  this  type  from  the  first  airship  which  flew 
of  work  I  still  like  the  Graphic.”  over  Minnesota. 

He  also  uses  several  different  To  reduce  the  load,  Mr.  Lra- 
35  mm  cameras  and  a  variety  of  ton  abandoned  his  regular  cam- 
focal  length  lenses.  era  for  one  that  weighed  only 

«  *  *  six  ounces.  But  this  still  wasn't 

PHOTOS  TO  FLOWERS 

stripped  down  to  their  under- 
George  Luxton  has  won  dozens  wear, 
of  honors  in  his  career  as  garden  The  veteran  photographer 
editor  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  early  started  experimenting  with 
une.  his  equipment.  The  first  attonpt 

This  wouldn’t  be  particularly  — using  a  string  of  rubber  bands 
unusual  except  that,  before  he  to  speed  the  action  of  a  slow 
began  collecting  horticultural  shutter — got  a  lot  of  fine  pi^ 
awards,  Mr.  Luxton  had  spent  tures,  but  it  ruined  his  camera  in 
50  years  in  quite  a  different  about  six  weeks, 
career — that  of  news  photog^ra-  Speed  is  not  the  watchword, 

I  pher.  though,  in  gardening,  and  Mr. 

!  He  has  been  interested  in  both  Luxton  has  sometimes  attributed 
I  gardening  and  photography  his  liking  for  that  hobby-tumed- 
since  his  childhood  in  Canada,  profession  to  the  change  of  pace 
but  gardening  remained  just  a  it  offered.  “You  can’t  hurry  a 

rose  bush,”  he  says. 


Photography 


(Continued  from  page  60) 


Take  the  pressure  off 
between  conventions 


The  Super  Chief  will  be  run  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Press,  Radio  and  TV  traveling 
from  Democratic  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  to  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago 


Relax,  enjoy  a  "breather”  between  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  comforts  of  America’s 
finest  train.  You  can  sleep  late,  or  not  at 
all!  Write  your  stories,  or  think  them 
out!  Have  fun  with  people  you  know! 
Leave  Los  Angeles  (Pacific  Daylight 
Time)  9  PM,  Sunday,  July  17th;  arrive 
Chicago  2:30  PM  (Chicago  Daylight 
Time),  July  19th. 


hobby  until  1937,  when  he  be- 


Nearing  deadline 
for  reservations 

See  your  nearest 
Santa  Fe  Office 
or  write 

G.  J.  Handzik,  Manager-Public  Relations 
Santa  Fe  Ry.,  80  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  III. 


Nww  York  9littwn  in  thw  night  framed  by  tha  Queansboro 
Lopaz  calls  tha  feature  photo  ''Jewels  of  Manhattan. 
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You  can  get  better  local  and  farm-to-market  roads 
when  new  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement 
is  used  on  Interstate  highways 


The  reason  is  simple.  New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt-Paved 
Interstate  and  Defense  highways  cost  far  less  to  build  .  .  . 
maintenance  costs  no  more,  often  less!  The  result:  a  saving  in 
your  tax  dollars  that  can  be  used  to  build  and  improve  more 
local  and  farm-to-market  roads. 

And  remember,  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  is 
the  modern  Asphalt-base  superhighway  that  provides  durabil¬ 
ity  and  strength  never  before  attained  in  highway  construction. 

P  For  complete  information  send  for  the  new 

booklet.  Apply  the  Big  ‘‘'‘Brake"  on  Road  Taxes, 
lt’s,free  to  farmers. 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 


This  is  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  construction.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  years  of  safer,  more  comfortable  driving . . .  even  undei 
the  heaviest  traffic. 


^  IVi' Asphalt 
Surface  Course 
D  2Vi'  Asphalt 
Binder  Course 
Q  4'  Asphalt 
Base  Course 

n  6'  Subbase  Course  with 
Asphalt  Prime  Coat 
c  Subgrade  Soil  or 
^  Improved  Subgrade 


Feast  of  Art  After  Wedding 


By  Adeline  Fitzgerald 

London 

Fortunately  for  the  dozen 
American  newspapemomen  who 
covered  the  wedding  of  Princess 
Margaret,  the  news  was  on  the 
bridegroom’s  side  of  the  church. 
So  it  didn’t  matter  greatly  that 
by  tbe  time  they  saw  the  wed¬ 
ding  dress  (at  dawn,  at  Hart¬ 
nell’s)  it  was  already  in  pro¬ 
duction  on  Seventh  Avenue  for 
June  brides  in  America.  They 
had  Tony  Jones  to  write  about 
— a  young  man  who  can  make 
copy  by  looking  sideways. 

His  trousseau  was  news  even 
in  tbe  staunchly  royalist  British 
press — the  cut  of  his  suits,  the 
size  of  his  shoes,  his  preference 
in  hats,  his  preference  for  Aran 
Islands  sweaters.  His  mother’s 
emeralds,  rated  the  handsomest 
in  Britain,  were  more  talked 
about  than  the  bride’s  diamond 
tiara. 

In  the  parceling  out  of  Abbey 
seats  among  tbe  Americans,  the 
precious  cards  went  to  Inez 
Robb  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Dorothy  Kilgallen  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
and  Martha  Deane  of  WOR. 
Martha  quickly  stopped  men¬ 
tioning  she  had  one.  “It’s  like 
saying  ‘I  have  a  beautiful  mink 
coat;  too  bad  you’re  cold.’  ’’ 

But  the  shortage  of  Abbey 
seats  didn’t  matter  either.  The 
best  place  for  viewing  turned 
out  to  be  tbe  Western  Union 
office  on  Parliament  Square  in 
front  of  the  Abbey.  It  provided 
an  omniscient  view.  We  bad  the 
Queen  with  scarlet-coated  out¬ 
riders  passing  the  window,  so 
close  that  reporters  whipped  out 
their  candid  cameras,  while  on 
the  TV  screen,  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  we  could  see  the  door  of 
Clarence  House  and  smiling 
Prince  Philip  trying  to  tuck 
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Princess  Margaret’s  200  yards 
of  white  organza  into  the  glass 
coach. 

For  the  “girls”  there  was  an 
extra  dividend.  Mrs.  John  Hay 
Whitney  invited  American  news¬ 
paperwomen  to  Winfield  House, 
the  Ambassador’s  residence  in 
Regent’s  Park.  The  Whitney  art 
collection  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes. 
Degas,  Vuillards,  Renoirs,  Ce- 
zannes,  a  Manet,  Monet,  Van 
Gogh,  Picasso,  cover  not  only 
the  walls  of  the  main  salons  and 
dining  room  but  of  the  entrance 
hall,  the  staircase  and  the  small 
vestibule. 

There  are  two  John  Singer 
Sargents,  a  Whistler,  a  Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec,  a  Rousseau,  a 
Corot,  and  a  Berthe  Morisot. 
Among  family  photographs 
there  is  a  large  portrait  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
Mrs.  Whitney’s  father-in-law. 


A  QUIET  MOMENT  of  conversation  after  an  exciting  assignment  h 
shared  by  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney  and  Dorothy  Kilgallen  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American.  Mrs.  Whitney's  husband  owns  control  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


"I  WONDER  if  I  should  have  written  more  about  the  bride's  gown," 
Frances  Moffat  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  saying  to  her  com¬ 
petitor,  Joan  McKinney  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


AHENDING  the  tea  at  the  Whit¬ 
ney  residence  and  admiring  the 
art  displays  is  Julia  McCarthy  of 
the  New  York  News. 


FEATHERS  this  long  around  the  brim  .  .  .  Peggy  Wedon  of 
describes  for  Winzola  McLendon  of  the  Washingten  Post  a  fashiee 
item  that  attracted  her  attention  at  the  Abbey. 
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ly  170  newspapers,  has  less  than 
half  a  dozen  correspondents  in 
the  U.  S.  and  perhaps  10  or  15 
more  located  throughout  the 
world. 

jVIeager  Allowance 

The  figure  on  representation 
from  India  is  only  slightly 
higher.  There  are  about  12  In¬ 
dian  correspondents  in  America, 
some  of  whom  live  on  expense 
accounts  which  are  so  meager 
they  barely  manage  to  keep 
their  heads  above  financial  wa¬ 
ter. 

As  a  counterpoint  to  India, 
West  Germany  has  about  60 
news  representatives  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  highest  proportion 
of  single  correspondents  repre¬ 
senting  individual  news  organi¬ 
zations  of  any  other  nation.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  a  great  number  of  wealthy 
newspapers  with  large  circula¬ 
tions  (like  the  British)  and  a 
high  percentage  of  readers  who 
are  vitally  interested  in,  if  not 
actually  affected  by,  everything 
that  happens  in  this  country. 
These  papers  carry  an  enormous 
amount  of  American  news  which 
in  many  cases  is  covered  by 
specialists  here  in  the  fields  of 
politics,  economics,  science,  art 
and  other  cultural  matters. 

Generally  speaking,  out  of 
some  300  foreign  news  agencies 
represented  in  America,  less 
than  10  percent  are  financially 
capable  of  maintaining  a  bureau 
with  a  staff  of  three  or  more. 
The  outfits  in  this  group  include 
several  news  bureaus  or  agen¬ 
cies  which  service  anywhere 
from  five  to  100  clients;  several 
individual  newspapers;  five  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services  with  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  clients  and 
two  broadcasting  companies. 

Major  Organizations 

Since  bureaus  change  their 
staff  arrangements  quite  often 
it  is  difficult  to  be  authoritative 
in  naming  individual  members 
of  this  group.  However,  a  basic 
breakdown  of  the  major  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  large  staffs 
in  America  would  include  the 
following: 

*  The  wire  services:  Agence 
France  Presse;  Tass;  Reuters; 
Australian  Associated  Press  and 
the  Canadian  Press. 

*  The  group  newspapers  or 
combination  newspaper  services : 
Australian  Consolidated  Press; 
Australian  Newspaper  Service; 
Associated  Newspapers  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Central  News  Agency  of 
China  (Formosa) ;  Prensa  La¬ 
tina  or  Agencia  Informatavia 


Lationo  Americana  (Cuba) ; 
Italian  News  Agency  and  Kyodo 
News  Service  (Japan). 

‘Bureaus  of  Individual 
Newspapers:  Sydney  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  Sydney  Sunday  Mirror; 
London  Daily  Telegraph  & 
Morning  Post;  London  Daily 
Express;  London  Daily  Mirror; 
London  Daily  Mail;  Asahi 
(Tokyo);  Asahi  Shim  bun 
(Tokyo)  and  Neue  Zuercher 
Zeitung  (Switzerland). 

*  Broadcasting  companies: 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 
and  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 

These  organizations  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  best-equipped  financial¬ 
ly  to  cover  American  news  in 
depth,  to  file  stories  both  by 
radio  wireless  or  cable  and  air 
mail  and  to  send  correspondents 
anywhere  in  the  country  on 
short  notice. 

This  is  not  to  imply,  however, 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  on 
first-rate  newsmen.  Some  of  the 
most  well-known  and  respected 
reporters  of  the  foreign  press 
do  not  belong  to  the  larger 
agencies  and  in  many  cases  do 
much  of  their  filing  of  stories 
by  air  mail.  Their  ranks  include 
such  newsmen  as  Louis  Wiz- 
mitzer,  Diario  De  Noticias 
(Brazil);  Sven  Ahman,  Dagens 
Nyheter  (Stockholm);  Ame 
Thoren,  Expressen  (Stockholm) ; 
Krishnamarchari  Balaraman, 
The  Hindu  (Madras,  India) ; 
Adalbert  De  Segonzac,  France- 
Soir  (Paris);  Zvonko  Letica, 
Yugoslav  Broadcasting  System, 
and  Arnold  Vas  Dias,  Nieuwe 
Rotterdamse  Courant,  (Rotter¬ 
dam). 

700,000  Words 

Altogether,  these  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  news  bureaus  and  indi¬ 
vidual  correspondents  file  be¬ 
tween  700,000  and  one  million 
words  a  day  to  some  55  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  major  portion  of  the 
news  is  filed  from  New  York, 
which  most  foreign  newsmen 
consider  to  be  the  cultural  and 
news  center  of  the  U.  S.  Some 
correspondents  will  argue  that 
San  Francisco  and  Washington 
vie  for  top  consideration  in 
these  respective  areas  but  the 
fact  remains  that  two-thirds  of 
the  foreign  press  corps  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  New  York. 

Actually,  most  correspondents 
would  prefer  to  use  New  York 
as  a  headquarters  and  spend 
a  good  portion  of  their  time 
traveling.  They  are  well  aware 
of  the  need  to  get  out  and  see 
and  report  on  a  firsthand  basis 
economic,  cultural,  political  or 
sociological  events  taking  place 
in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas  or 
San  Francisco.  However,  few 
newsmen  or  their  organizations 
can  afford  the  expense  of  ex¬ 


tensive  travel  in  the  U.  S.  with 
transportation  and  living  costs 
as  high  as  they  are. 

Forced  to  make  a  choice  of 
one  city  where  they  can  keep 
their  eyes  on  America,  the  vast 
majority  of  foreign  newsmen 
choose  New  York.  Organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  staff  of  two  or 
more  men,  usually  split  them  up 
between  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Beyond  this,  the  West 
coast,  Chicago,  Detroit,  or  ma¬ 
jor  Southern  cities  are  a  news 
luxury  which  only  the  wealthi¬ 
est  companies  enjoy. 

Commuters 

In  rare  cases,  more  fortunate 
newsmen  such  as  Dr.  Hans 
Steinitz,  correspondent  for  Der 
Bund  of  Switzerland  and  cur¬ 
rently  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association,  Paul  Sand¬ 
ers,  Sven  Ahman  and  Krishna¬ 
marchari  Balaraman,  base  them¬ 
selves  in  New  York  and  then 
commute  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

These  newsmen  represent  or¬ 
ganizations  which  apparently 
can  afford  to  shell  out  for  all 
the  expenses  connected  with 
regular  travel  in  this  country. 
Don  Iddon,  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  also  travels  widely 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  his 
paper  has  been  known  to  send 
newsmen  from  its  New  York 
bureau  to  Cuba,  Jamaica  or 
Bermuda,  just  for  a  few  para¬ 
graphs. 

For  those  correspondents  who 
are  more  or  less  stationary, 
which  is  the  greater  portion 
of  the  foreign  press,  a  good 
deal  of  their  work  lies  in  read¬ 
ing  American  newspapers  and 
magazines,  maintaining  close 
contact  with  the  wire  services 
or  various  other  news  sources 
and  learning  to  evaluate  prop¬ 
erly  which  of  these  sources, 
alone  or  in  combination,  provide 
the  most  accurate  picture  of 
conditions  in  America. 

Many  bureaus  or  individual 
correspondents  collect  massive 
files  of  clippings  from  these 
sources  and  in  some  cases  the 
files  alone  become  the  basis  for 
a  Sunday  feature  story  or  a 
“think-piece”  on  some  aspect  of 
American  life. 

A  Wriler  at  Work 

Some  correspondents  develop 
an  impeccable  news  judgment 
along  these  lines.  One  newsman, 
for  instance,  may  write  a  wrap- 
up,  feature  story  on  the  Negro 
sit-in  demonstrations  in  the 
South  in  the  following  manner: 

The  correspondent  pulls  out 
a  thick  file  on  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  contains  clippings 
culled  from  such  varied  sources 


as  the  New  York  Times,  JV* 

York  Joumtil-A  tnerieoH,’ 

York  Post,  St.  Louis  Post-D^ 

patch,  Atlanta  -  CoTutitutim 

Time,  Newsweek,  Reporter^. 
azine.  New  Republic  andX 
Nation. 

Straight  news  reports  att 
read  and  evaluated  along  with 
editorial  comment  from  the 
same  sources  as  well  as  colunuis 
by  Max  Lemer,  George  Sokot 
sky.  Marquis  Childs,  Walter 
Lippmann,  William  Shannon aad 
others. 

Out  of  this  hodge-podge,  the 
correspondent  irerhaps  begins  to 
see  a  new  direction  the  material 
itself  did  not  take  or  he  develops 
a  valid  synthesis  of  descriptioB 
and  thought.  His  feature,  of 
course,  will  only  be  as  good  or 
bad,  as  accurate  or  not,  as  the 
talents  and  news  judgment  of 
the  individual  corespondent,  b« 
the  point  is  some  newsmen  have 
the  ability  to  write  fine  interp^^ 
tive  or  feature  stories  without 
stirring  from  their  office. 

Their  Interests 

What  do  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  write  about  regarding 
America? 

The  highest  priority  in  fo^ 
eign  press  coverage  goes  to  news 
about  people  from  the  con*- 
spondent’s  home  country  who 
are  visiting  or  living  in  the 
U.  S.  or  any  events  which  have 
a  direct  connection  with  the 
home  front.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  greatest  amount  of 
wordage  sent  out  of  Amelia 
lies  in  this  area  but  only  that 
this  type  of  story  is  considered 
of  the  first  importance. 

Next  on  the  list  would  be 
American  national  affairs  — 
both  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
tics  —  followed  by  news  of 
the  UN.  When  important  news 
is  not  breakir.g  in  these  cate¬ 
gories  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  then  concerns  himself  vith 
economics,  science  and  ^- 
nology,  the  arts  (including  ra¬ 
dio,  television  and  films),  soci¬ 
ology,  sports,  crime  and  fash¬ 
ions. 

Within  these  categories,  dis¬ 
armament,  the  cold-war,  outer 
space  exploration,  teen  -  age 
crime  and  great  advances  in 
scientific  research  are  among 
the  subjects  of  long-continuing 
interest  to  people  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions. 

Outside  the  area  of  major 
spot  news  there  is  a  definite 
divergence  of  attitude  among 
foreign  newsmen  as  to  wlmt 
constitutes  prime  news  material 
about  the  American  scene.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  Asian  and 
African  correspondents,  and  a 
small  minority  of  Europe^ 
tend  to  concentrate  on  serioos 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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IMPACT  .  .  . 
POWER  .  .  . 
and  TIMING  . 


as  important  in  selling 
newspaper  equipment  as  in  the 
swing  of  a  good  golf  pro 


There  are  as  many  factors  involved  in  selling  to 
newspapers  as  there  are  in  hitting  the  long,  straight 
ones  down  the  fairway.  Probably  the  most  important 
in  selling  and  swinging  is  good  timing. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Miami  Beach,  June 
19-22  provides  the  ultimate  in  timing  for  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  newspaper  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies  to  reach  their  b^t  customers  and  prospects. 

Key  mechanical  executives — production  managers,  mechanical 
superintendents,  and  pressroom,  composing,  stereo,  mailroom 
and  engraving  foremen — plus  the  “front  office”  top 
management  who  pays  the  bills  have  their  attention  focused 
on  the  new  technology,  automation  and  developments  in 
newspaper  production  equipment  and  techniques  during 
this  big  annual  event. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  there  at  the  Mechanical 
Conference,  providing  an  advertising  medium  with  an 
unparalleled  selling  climate  for  reaching  newspaper 
customers  and  prospects  among  newspaper  management 
and  employees  .  .  .  with  two  big  conference  issues  .  .  . 


Two  big  E&P  Mechanical  Conference  issues  sell  to 
newspapers  .  .  . 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  PRE-CONFERENCE  ISSUE,  published  June  18,  will  be 
distributed  at  the  conference,  and  read  thoroughly  by  your  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects  who  stay  home  to  get  out  the  paper.  Copy  deadline, 
June  10. 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  ISSUE,  published  June  25,  brings  E&P 
readers  complete,  comprehensive  coverage  of  important  conference  events 
and  developments.  You  can  be  sure  that  this  issue  will  not  only  be  read  care¬ 
fully,  but  kept  for  future  reference  by  your  best  customers  and  prospects. 
Copy  deadline,  June  17. 

Plan  to  make  a  double  impression  on  your  newspaper 
prospects  by  advertising  in  BOTH  of  these  important  issues. 
Rates  are  $560  per  page;  half  page,  $320;  quarter-page,  $190; 
eighth-page,  $115;  or  your  current  contract  rates  apply. 
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descriptions  and  analysis  of 
American  life  in  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions,  while  most  news  organi¬ 
zations  from  Western  countries 
tend  to  be  more  frivilous,  con¬ 
centrating  on  stories  about 
Hollywood  celebrities,  sex,  scan¬ 
dal  and  crime. 

This  split  has  been  well-de¬ 
scribed  by  Eric  Britter,  New 
York  bureau  chief  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  which,  recently  won 
the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding  maga¬ 
zine  reporting  in  its  literary 
supplement.  The  Times  was 
cited  for  its  special  issue  titled, 
“The  American  Imagination,” 
an  appraisal  of  the  creative  arts 
and  mores  of  the  U.  S. 

More  Serioujt 

In  accepting  the  award  for 
his  paper  Mr.  Britter  com¬ 
mented  : 

“I  am  afraid  that  in  these 
days  of  ‘popular’  journalism, 
and  TV  for  the  masses,  there 
is  a  general  tendency  among 
the  men  who  run  these  organi¬ 
zations  (in  Western  countries) 
to  concentrate  on  local  affairs, 
and  especially  in  sex,  scandal 
and  sport  —  or,  to  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  in  crime,  corn  and 


commercials.  Their  reason  obvi¬ 
ously,  is  that  these  formulae 
produce  more  readers  and  view¬ 
ers,  and  show  more  profit  in 
advertising  and  sponsorship. 

“Strangely  enough,  it  has 
been  my  experience  in  covering 
a  dozen  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  that  they  take  their 
world  affairs  more  seriously 
than  we  in  the  West  do.  The 
ordinary  Indian  or  Japanese 
reader,  for  instance,  expects  to 
find  the  big  news  of  the  day, 
especially  concerning  his  coun¬ 
try’s  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  given  the  place  of  honor 
on  the  front  page.  Also  —  and 
in  this  he  is  very  different  from 
the  average  reader  here  —  he 
likes  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  reading  and  digesting 
seriously-written  editorials  on 
such  subjects. 

“I  am  not  sure  how  this  at¬ 
titude  is  reflected  in  communist 
countries,  but  from  a  brief  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  Moscow,  I 
rather  think  that  the  Russians, 
too,  take  their  world  affairs 
seriously,  even  if  they  have  to 
wear  blinkers.  As  to  China,  I 
have  never  lived  there,  and  all 
I  know  is  that  the  Chinese,  who 
seem  to  have  a  proverb  for 
everything,  have  one  which 
says:  ‘If  a  cat  messes  your 
doorstep,  it  is  more  important 
to  you  than  an  earthquake  in 
Honan.’  ” 


Office  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet — getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 
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Sensationalism,  of  course,  is 
not  practiced  everywhere  in  the 
West,  and  is  not  completely  ab¬ 
sent  in  the  East.  A  narrow  in¬ 
terest  in  the  activities  of  the 
cat  on  the  doorstep,  however,  is 
probably  a  universal  phenom¬ 
enon;  a  vital  fact  of  life  in  the 
journalism  field  which  every 
foreign  correspondent  must  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind. 

Home  Audience 

The  news  which  he  is  cover¬ 
ing  in  America  must  be  written 
with  the  home  audience  in  mind 
and  whenever  possible  tied-up 
with  local  issues  and  events.  As 
Hans  Steinitz  put  it,  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  covers  “an¬ 
gles  and  echoes”  geared  for  con¬ 
sumption  at  home. 

The  foreign  correspondent  in 
the  U.  S.,  then,  is  very  much 
like  his  American  counterpart 
anj'where  in  the  world.  He  may 
write  in  a  langpiage  other  than 
English  but  his  methods  of 
searching  for  material  are  the 
same  and  he  struggles  to  meet 
the  common  enemy:  the  dead¬ 
line.  Oftentimes,  he  is  even  rec¬ 
ognized  for  the  outstanding 
manner  in  which  he  performs 
these  functions. 

“Time  and  again,”  Hans 
Steinitz  once  observed,  “the 
quality  and  significance  of  the 
work  of  the  foreign  newsmen  in 
the  U.  S.  has  received  high 
praise:  from  at  least  half  a 
dozen  American  presidents, 
from  dozens  of  cabinet  members, 
governors.  Senators  and  leading 
personalities  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

“The  average  correspondent 
—  if  such  an  animal  exists  at 
all  —  is  a  mature  man  or 
woman  who  speaks  two  or  three 
languages,  carries  a  little  bun¬ 
dle  of  academic  degrees  with 
him,  has  been  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  at  least  one  major  mili¬ 
tary  operation,  and  refuses  em¬ 
phatically  to  look  and  behave 
like  the  romantic  picture  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  that 
Hollywood  puts  on  the  screen.” 
*  *  « 

Next :  Newsmen  on  beats. 

Paper’s  Executives 
In  Printing  Firm 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Executives  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror  are  principals  in  the  Al¬ 
toona  Printing  and  Supply  Co. 
which  has  been  organized  to 
engage  in  commercial  printing. 
The  company  has  acquired  a 
former  supermarket  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  a  printing  plant. 

Charles  W.  Clugh  is  president 
of  the  firm.  Officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  include  J.  E.  Holtzinger, 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  James  G. 
Slep  and  Pat  Hinton  of  the 
Mirror. 


Press  Areas  f 
Assigned  at  |1 
Convention 


Los  Angbus 
Operations  areas  for  news 
media  at  the  Democratic  Ni- 
tional  Convention  here,  begin, 
ning  July  5,  have  been  assigned 
The  Convention  sessions  will 
begin  July  11. 

Gumern  Positions 

On  opening  day,  110  men  ud 
women  of  the  Platform  commit 
tee  will  start  their  discussions  in 
the  Biltmore  Ballroom  before  tb 
news  media  personnel.  Caraen 
stands  will  be  on  the  grotmd 
floor  and  the  balcony. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Bowl  wiD 
be  set  up  a  news  conference 
area.  The  person  being  inter¬ 
viewed  will  speak  from  whit 
normally  is  used  as  the  band 
platform.  In  front  of  him  will 
be  250  seats  for  the  press  and 
broadcasting.  On  what  normally 
is  tier  one,  there  will  be  ai 
fixed  camera  positions. 

Surrounding  the  news  con¬ 
ference  section,  on  tier  one  of 
the  Bowl,  will  be  working  arw 
assigned  to  the  San  Diego  Vnm 
&  Tribune,  Toledo  Blade,  Janes 
M.  Cox  newspapers,  OmaJw 
World-Herald,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Cincinnati  Enquirtr 
Time-Life,  Chicago  Sun-Timo. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Congresmml 
Quarterly  and  Chicago  DaH) 
News. 

On  the  upper  tiers  will  be 
offices  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Cowles 
publications,  Newark  Sent. 
New  York  Post,  Cleveland  P\m 
Dealer  and  Newsweek. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Bowl,  space 
has  been  allotted  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  Los  Angela 
Herald  Express,  Los  Angela 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  News  and 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Syston. 

Down  the  escalator  from  the 
Bowl  to  the  Rex  room  will  be 
housed  the  balance  of  those  rep¬ 
resenting  news  media:  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Scripps  Howard, 
Washington  Star,  Christian^ 
ence  Monitor,  Western  UnH*. 
UPI,  Chicago  Tribune,  Balh 
more  Sun,  AP,  Ridder  papers. 
New  York  Times,  St.  Louis  Pod- 
Dispatchf  French  Press  pw* 
Knight  newspapers,  Newfsda^' 
WTOP  News,  Chicago’s  Arn^ 
can,  Hearst  organization,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Washing^ 
Post,  KLAC  and  the  Los  *»• 
geles  City  News  Service.  Thar 
also  will  be  a  general  press  room- 
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\  Y.  Times 


Retracts  Ad 
Statement 


Acting  on  a  formal  demand 
from  Gov-  John  Patterson  of 
the  iVrit’  York  Times 
pablished  a  retraction  May  16 
of  certain  statements  in  a  paid 
slrertisement  which  ran  March 

3- 

The  Governor  and  four  inte- 
nation  leaders  had  threatened 
to  joe  the  Times  for  $1  million 
ia  damages.  Suits  for  $1.5  mil- 
lioB  damages  had  already  been 
filed  by  city  commissioners  of 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  the 
Committee  to  Defend  Martin 
Lather  King  and  The  Struggle 
(or  Freedom  in  the  South.  It 
bore  the  signatures  of  about 
lOO  well-known  persons. 

Governor  Patterson’s  letter  to 
the  Times  said  that  statements 
ia  the  ad  charged  him  with 
(Ttre  misconduct  and  of  im¬ 
proper  actions  and  omissions  in 
pablic  office. 

The  Times  said  the  ad  was 
received  in  the  regular  course 
tf  business  from  a  recognized 
xivertising  agency  and  “does 
Mt  constitute  a  factual  news 
report  by  the  Times  nor  does  it 
reject  the  judgment  or  the 
wnion  of  the  editors  of  the 
rimes." 

After  having  made  an  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Times  retracted  the 
two  paragraphs  which  form  the 
buis  of  the  Governor’s  com- 
pliint 

The  Times  stated:  “To  the  ex¬ 
eat  that  anyone  can  fairly  con- 
riode  from  the  statements  in  the 
aivertisement  that  any  such 
thirge  (of  grave  misconduct) 
vumade,  the  New*  York  Times 
hereby  apologizes  to  the  Honor- 
tbie  John  Patterson  therefor.’’ 
The  Times  again  listed  the 
umes  of  the  signers,  endorsers, 
ud  committee  members. 


MAN  OF  MOMENT— Soon  to  bw- 
com*  oditor  of  thw  Atlanta  (6a.) 
Constitution,  moving  up  from  ex- 
•cutivo  oditor,  Eugono  Patterson 
here  accepts  a  second  new  job— 
that  of  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
Associated  Press  members. 


Camden  Continues 
Liquor  Advertising 

Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  will 
continue  to  publish  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising,  instead  of 
dropping  it  Aug.  31,  as  pre¬ 
viously  planned. 

William  A.  Stretch,  general 
manager  of  the  Courier-Post, 
said: 


“Because  of  local  conditions, 
the  Courier-Post  will  continue 
its  past  policy  of  accepting  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  advertising.  It 
has  been  emphasized  that  this  is 
a  special  case,  based  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Camden  operation  in 
past  years.’’ 

None  of  the  other  17  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
of  which  the  Courier-Post  b^ 
came  a  member  last  Sept.  1, 
accepts  alcoholic  beverage  adver¬ 
tising. 


/f’*  A  Man* a  World, 
*Sob  Siater*  Finda 


80  Are  Expected 

S3 1 

The  Newspaper  Personnel  Re- 
**11008  Association  will  hold  its 
UDual  conference  May  25-28  at 
4*  Boosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


21, 


I 

i 
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^J*Med  for  discussion  are 
“***1100  techniques,  testing, 
™®^8wnent  selection,  employee 
I'^bons,  retirement  problems, 
^'"^fiptions  and  evaluations, 
“^ther  personnel  and  em- 
l*7*e  relations  functions. 

A  registration  of  approxi- 
80  members  is  expected. 
editor  at  PUBLISHER 


Cleveland 

A  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
writer,  Paul  Metzler,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  art  critic,  and  a  girl  from 
the  women’s  department.  Miss 
Judy  O’Reilly,  recently  set  out 
to  try  to  get  through  an  entire 
day  without  a  cent  in  their 
pockets  in  downtown  Cleveland. 

Miss  Jane  Artale  was  as¬ 
signed  to  write  the  story  of 
whatever  experiences  they  might 
have.  The  experience  was  this: 
cab  drivers  and  restaurant  own¬ 
ers  and  proprietors  of  other 
businesses  went  along  with  Mr. 
Metzler’s  protestations  that  he 
discovered  he  had  left  his  money 
at  home,  but  turned  aside  the 
girl’s  appeals  and  made  her 
“pay  up  or  else.” 
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News  Capsule  for  Men, 
‘Society’  Up  to  Minute 


San  Francisco 

The  addition  of  a  new  page. 
Today  at  a  Glance,  is  the  latest 
step  in  the  development  of  the 
“new”  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

This  page  presents  news  pic¬ 
tures,  a  news  summary  with 
index  and  a  pocket  cartoon.  It 
appears  as  the  final  page,  com¬ 
pleting  a  lift-out  section  for  the 
male  reader. 

Its  companion  is  a  women’s 
section  which  stresses  news  to 
the  extent  of  replating  the  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  to  update  events 
of  special  interest. 

The  result  is  a  new  product 
which  fully  retains  all  of  the 
Examiner’s  local  flavor,  Linton 
von  Beroldingen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  believes. 

“We  have  kept  the  Examiner 
style,  improved  readability  and 
added  a  light  touch,”  he  said. 
“We  will  continue  to  improve  the 
Examiner  as  much  as  we  can.” 

In  the  new  round  of  improve¬ 
ment,  the  Examiner  has  added 
Jim  Ivey  as  its  editorial  page 
cartoonist.  His  “pocket  cartoon” 
is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  daily 
news  summary. 

The  news  summary  is  in  four 
sections.  The  divisions  are  San 
Francisco  and  State,  United 
States,  the  world  and  sports.  The 
summary  contains  20  to  24  items 
daily.  Each  is  in  large  type.  No 
item  is  longer  than  25  words. 

Today  at  a  Glance  is  all  pic¬ 
torial  except  for  this  news  sum¬ 
mary  and  the  weather  report  in 
an  ear. 

Kathleen  Doyle,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  credits  her  department’s 
successful  entry  into  spot  news 
coverage  to  the  complete  cooper¬ 
ation  provided  by  the  main  news 
room.  Impending  events  are 
tipped  promptly  to  enable  full 
coverage  of  events  of  interest  to 


THE  WINNER— Wearing  a  ref¬ 
eree's  shirt,  the  Rev.  Reuben 
Youngdahl  presents  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  award  to  Charles  Johnson, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
sports  editor,  for  his  10  years  of 
help  to  the  All-Sportsmen  Club 
of  the  church. 


women. 

As  a  result,  a  “society  gal” 
reporter  hiked  12  miles  with  the 
walking  lady  physician  from 
Britain.  Madame  Charles  de 
Gaulle  won  successive  replate 
attention.  The  early  edition  story 
on  the  arrival  of  the  wife  of 
France’s  President  was  revised 
repeatedly.  The  home  edition 
carried  a  complete  report  of  her 
day  in  San  Francisco. 

A  general  increase  in  partici¬ 
pation  sports  has  been  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  new  Sun¬ 
day  columns  on  field  and  stream 
and  boating.  There  has  been 
greater  bowling  coverage  and 
tJie  newspaper  has  sponsored  a 
sports  car  racing  event. 

• 

Ivey  Pu  ts  Cartoon 
In  Side  Pocket 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jim  Ivey,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  editorial  cartoonist,  has 
borrowed  an  idea  for  among  his 
European  souvenirs. 

He  calls  it  the  “pocket  car¬ 
toon”  which  he  uses  to  hit  the 
hottest  news  items,  most  often 
political.  Humor  is  preferable 
but,  infrequently,  a  serious  sub¬ 
ject  is  handled. 

The  pocket  cartoon  runs  under 
the  item  on  which  it  is  based. 
It  started  out  on  Page  One  but 
moved  to  “Today  at  a  Glance,” 
a  photo  and  news  summary 
round-up  page  recently  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Examiner.  The 
size  was  increased  from  a  col¬ 
umn  to  a  column  and  one-half. 

Popular  in  Europe 

Mr.  Ivey  picked  up  the  idea 
while  in  Europe  last  year.  He 
credited  Osbert  Lancaster  with 
originating  it  for  the  London 
Express.  There  are  now  10 
pocket  cartoonists  in  England. 

Mr.  Ivey  does  the  pocket  car¬ 
toons  in  addition  to  his  editorial 
page  cartoon.  He  feels  it  is  “a 
chance  to  be  on  top  of  the  news 
and  away  from  the  ivory  tower. 
It  gives  the  cartoonist  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  more  of  a  journalist 
and  it  opens  a  challenging  new 
field.” 

Dick  Pearce,  editorial  page 
chief,  said,  “As  a  quick  flash  of 
wit  tied  to  the  day’s  news,  the 
pocket  cartoon  has  found  a 
natural  home  on  our  summary 
page.  Jim  has  plenty  of  elbow 
room  for  humor  and  comment 
because  the  cartoon  is  divorced 
from  the  limitations  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.” 
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JUNIORS 


KIDS  and 


GROWNUPS 


Love  “My  Son  John” 


Bubbling,  buoyant,  and  all  boy— a  newcomer  If  you  haven’t  met  this  lovable  youngster, 

to  newspapers ...  who  wins  all  the  family  with  don’t  delay  getting  acquainted! 
his  winsome  ways!  Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs  and  prices! 


for 

21. 
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of  life  —  scientists,  stud^ 
secretaries,  medical  menfc 
clergy,  housewives,  laboi^ 
salesmen  and  even  two 
residents.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  feat» 
hi-fi  clubs  are  now  beingT^ 
ganized  by  leaders  in  bott 
Houston  and  Buffalo. 

In  1950,  retail  sales  of  stsnt 
equipment  were  only  $12  afl. 
lion.  When  the  ’59  figures  sn 
compiled,  the  total  is  expeeW 
to  hit  $300  million  plus. 


^Buckley’  Creator 
Loves  the  Circus 


Circus  fan  Joe  Cunningham,  Howard  war  correspondent, 
who  creates  the  daily  panel  shared  the  same  tent.  (By  coin- 
“Buckley”  for  AP  Newsfeatures,  cidence,  Joe  was  interviewed 
is  so  devoted  to  the  circus  that  under  a  large  mural  photograph 
he  daily  spends  off  hours  there  of  Ernie  Pyle  in  the  Headquar- 
during  its  engagement  in  New  ters  Restaurant,  operated  by 
York.  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  former  mess 

Not  satisfied  with  the  role  of  sergeants.) 
spectator,  he  helps  design  sets  “Ernie  was  the  greatest  guy 
for  the  clowns,  helps  write  the  I  ever  met,”  recalled  “Ham.” 
gags  and  actually  participates  He  met  King  George  VI  and 
as  a  clown  himself  on  occasion.  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  the  Queen 
He  designed  five  commercial  acts  Mother,  at  a  Red  Cross  Club 
for  this  year’s  Bamum  &  Bailey  during  the  war. 
and  Ringling  Brothers  Circus.  The  panels  are  mostly  panto- 
A  jolly  and  rotund  man,  Joe  mime.  Six  are  produced  each 
Cunningham  makes  a  funny  week  and  they  are  offered  in 
clown.  He  draws  a  funny  guy  in  2-column  or  1-column  format. 

“Buckley,”  too,  a  character  who  Sometimes  the  artist  has  easy 
looks  strangely  like  Joe  himself,  inspiration  and  turns  out  a 
Joe  is  balding  and  blue-eyed  and  dozen  in  a  day.  At  other  times, 
cheery.  ideas  come  slow  and  hard.  Mean-  with  hi-fi  enthusiasts  who  have 

time,  he  is  busy  at  other  art  wanted  to  purchase  and  enjoy 
chores.  He  illustrates  some  of  hi-fi  equipment  but  were  hesi- 
the  AP  Newsfeatures — he  loves  tant. 


Barney  Glaxer 


Ideas  From  Orcus 

He  gets  ideas  from  the  circus 
for  his  panels,  which  are  signed 
“Ham”  by  this  circus  ham.  In 
his  hobby  and  sideline  job,  he 
works  with  Paul  Jung,  produc¬ 
tion  clown  of  the  circus,  who 
owns  a  “laugh  factory”  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  where  he  builds  circus  props. 

Joe  helps  design  props. 

His  four  children — two  boys 
and  two  girls — have  the  Cun¬ 
ningham  sense  of  humor  and 
often  furnish  ideas  for  “Buck- 
ley”  drawings. 

Joe  became  an  apprentice  art¬ 
ist  with  the  AP  in  1940  and  was 
drafted  into  the  Army  in  1942. 

He  became  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  and  artist  for  Yank  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  landed  on  Omaha  Beach 
on  D  Day  and  made  five  combat 
parachute  jumps  in  northern 
Europe.  Whether  sketching 

baffled  GIs  or  confused  citizens,  „  ^  broadcasts  but  were  unaoie  lo 

forbtlZund."""  Joe.  “I  think  L  English  h^ve  And  advice  for  their  budget  and 

the  greatest  sense  of  humor  be-  maintenance  problems.  Hi-Fi 
Scared  Clown  cause  they  make  fun  of  them-  Equipment”  was  bom  to  fill  this 

j  selves  — an  example  is  Punch.”  need. 

I  was  more  scared  the  first  addition  to  the  circus,  Joe  Mr.  Glazer  now  offers  his  col- 

time  I  appeared  as  a  clown  m  Cunningham’s  hobbies  are  umn  on  a  syndicated  plan  to  all 
e  circus  than  when  I  nrst  cj-yises,  on  which  he  picks  up  newspapers.  As  in  his  beginning 
jumped  from  a  plane,  relat^  ideas,  and  still  and  movie  pho-  areas,  “Hi-Fi  Equipment”  is 
oe  wi  a  ready  grin.  (Maybe  tography.  He  once  made  movies  slanted  to  clear  the  air  of  con- 
it  was  because  he  knew  his  vnfe  ^  bombing  mission  over  fusion  and  perplexity  about  the 
was  making  rnovies  of  his  antics  Frankfurt.  The  Cunninghams  electronics  field  and  to  help  dis- 
in  the  sawdust  nng) .  Larchmont  on  Long  pel  bewilderment  of  readers 

“Buckley”  evolved  while  Joe  Island  Sound,  where  Joe  is  when  they  are  confronted  while 
was  in  the  Army.  He  drew  a  guy  chairman  of  entertainment  at  shopping  by  hundreds  of  hi-fi 
who  was  a  caricature  of  his  own  the  Larchmont  Shore  Club.  He  component  parts, 
round  self,  a  GI  who  caught  gives  chalk  talks  to  Cub  Scouts  When  Mr.  Glazer  offered  read- 
enemy  bullets  in  a  pan  when  he  and  other  groups.  ers  comprehensive  information 

ran  low  on  ammunition,  for  joe  received  his  basic  art  on  stereo  equipment  through  the 
example.  training  at  Pratt  Institute,  mail  due  to  limited  newspaper 

During  the  Cherbourg  inva-  Brooklyn.  He  formerly  used  pen-  space,  he  received  more  than 
sion,  Joe  Cunningham  and  the  cils  but  now  draws  with  a  Ger-  200  letters  from  one  issue.  The 
late  Ernie  Pyle,  famous  Scripps-  man  pen  filled  with  India  ink.  requests  came  from  all  walks 


HERO  to  Korean  student*  wU 
riot*  led  to  a  change  of  go»«»- 
ment  in  South  Korea  is  Key* 


Akers  to  Write 
Political  Column 


;\1SDICOTS 


Milburn  P.  Akars 

He  joined  the  Sun  as  political 
editor,  later  serving:  as  man- 
agrin^  editor  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  executive  editor  of  the 
merged  Sun-Times.  He  is  keen 
about  good  investigative  re¬ 
porters  and  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  direct  a  campaign 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re-  against  some  public  official  who 
publican  as  having  “the  mind  has  gotten  out  of  line, 
of  a  politician,  the  heart  of  a  ♦  *  ♦ 

social  worker,  and  the  body  of  , 

a  medieval  bishop.”  Sories  Planned 

Mr.  Marquardt  went  on  to 

come,  hooeetly  by  aoy  Ou  SoVlCt  WomCn 
church-like  attributes,  since  his  ,  „  •  . 

father  was  a  Methodist  minister.  J^^n  Sprain  W ilson  woman  s 
,  But  I  suspect  that  his  bishop’s  «<*‘tor,  Miami  News  Mi  Inter- 
«  girth  is  due  less  to  heredity  than 

to  a  carefully  nourished  love  of  ^ay  20,  heading  a  l^up  of  20 
'  ^  food  and  drink.  Few  people  can  Miami  area  women  who  will  tour 

w^  New  jn  doing  justice  to  a  I^ossia. 

24-ounce  steak,  a  plate  of  fried  Upon  her  return,  Mrs.  Wilson 
’  A*  potatoes,  and  a  double  serving  plans  to  syndicate  a  series  of 
ind  found  of  bread  and  butter.  Unlike  most  stories  on  “Red  Women  and 
urse  with  on  We.” 

mils  pop-  scales,  Pete  isn’t  sensitive  The  widowed  mother  of  two 
about  his  excessive  weight.  But  children  has  drawn  on  her  per- 
.  ’  he  still  has  a  kindly  spot  in  his  sonal  experience  to  write  the 

1  gander  heart  for  the  British  newspaper-  syndicated  newspaper  series 
eers  from  ^lan  who  described  him  as  “Nine  Awkward  Months,”  “Busy 
‘burly.’  His  American  friends  Hand  That  Rocks  the  Cradle” 
;  Heather  are  less  polite.”  and  most  recently,  “Widowhood 

-adied  for  Prior  to  joining  the  Chicago  — Lonely  Road.”  Her  column, 
sea-going  Sun  at  the  time  of  its  founding  “The  Last  Word,”  deals  with 
000  miles  by  the  late  Marshall  Field  in  “big  stories  behind  little  people, 
[y  putting  1941,  Mr.  Akers  had  worked  little  stories  behind  big  people.” 
Leys  ^®ug  for  the  Associated  Press,  both  The  Moscow  pilgrimage  has 
Chicago  and  Springfield.  He  been  a  pet  project  of  Mrs. 
;  the  Uni-  bad  also  taken  time  out  to  Wilson  for  a  long  time.  She 
handle  press  relations  for  the  hopes  her  20  average  American 
late  Gov.  Henry  Homer  of  Illi-  women  can  meet  and  learn  to 
nois  and  had  served  as  assist-  know  their  counterparts  behind 
0  Heather  ant  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ^be  Iron  Curtain.  (See  page  70) 
1.  Skipper  Harold  Ickes  from  1939  to  1941.  ^ 
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Cirtooniit-skippar  Kraigh  Collins  ("Kavin  tha  Bold")  offars  hit  lamily- 
craw  a  sea-chantay  at  hit  schoonar-ttudio  Haathar  skimt  ovar  lha  warm 
waters  ol  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Schooner  Serves 
Studio  For 
Kevin  the  Bold' 


'uCaB,* 
Rath 
iwen 
ief,”  by 
iketchd 
juvenile 


“A  funny  thing  happened  to 
ae  on  my  way  to  work  today,” 
TTOte  artist  Kreigh  Collins  to 
Enest  L  Lynn,  vicepresident 
lad  feature  di.~ector  of  News- 
aper  Enterprise  Association. 

“Eight-year-old  Glenn,  who 
Tu  playing  ‘ghost,’  fell  over- 


On  another  occasion,  while 
going  to  work”  somewhere  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  Captain 
Collins  wrote  that  he  was  almost 
ran  down  by  the  paddlewheel 
>Uamer,  Delta  Queen. 

Kreigh’s  work  entails  writing 
ad  drawing  the  historically  ac- 
rante  Sunday  strip,  “Kevin  the 


Patrick 
a  series 


Bold,"  a  medieval  romance  and 
sdnenture  story.  While  Collins 
Aially  resides  in  Ada,  Mich., 


•  him  are  his  wife  up  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  will  work  your  tail  feathers  off,  and 

David,  a  handsome,  navigate  the  Inland  Waterway,  hope  the  look-out  will  spot  a  post  New  Castle,  Pa. 

wi  of  19,  and  twins  the  Atlantic,  the  Hudson,  the  office!”  The  Optimist  Club  conferred 

Glenn.  Canal,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  with  Editor  Lynn,  however,  sug-  its  Distinguished  Citizen  Award 

u'l  I  1  hopes  of  returning  look-alikes  gests  wryly  that  there  must  be  this  year  on  a  newspaperman 

•  e«  x>gp  Glenn  and  Kevin  to  school  this  ^n  easier  way  for  an  artist  to  for  the  first  time.  The  recipient 

he  10  months  the  meet  a  deadline.  was  Richard  E.  Rentz,  publisher 

have  been  crewing  In  the  face  of  such  an  itiner-  Lynn  also  notes  that  Collins,  of  the  New  Cattle  News,  at  a 

ripping,  the  Heather  ary,  how  does  an  artist  meet  the  most-traveling  syndicate  art-  testimonial  dinner  attended  by 

4,000  miles  and  edi-  the  inflexible  deadlines  of  a  ist  ever,  closes  each  letter  with,  500  persons.  His  grandfather, 

IS  consumed  aspirin  newspaper  feature  service?  An-  “I’ll  send  an  address  for  the  Fred  L.  Rentz,  received  a  similar 

:h,  if  placed  end  to  swers  Kreigh,  “When  the  next  bromides  and  one-third  award,  but  from  a  different 

extend  from  Holland,  weather’s  fair,  you  go  below,  pages.”  organization,  22  years  ago. 
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Reader  Poll 

Conducted  by 

Printed  Form 


Newspapers 
Too  Modest 
On  Service 


came  to  ^uessin^  tix 

paper’s  paid  circulation  for  tkt 
day  the  form  was  printed.  Tlx 
tnarlted  by  John  local  postmaster  ruled  this  iris 
not  a  lottery. 

The  sun-ey  brought  responies 
from  2.1%  of  subscribers— b« 
a  high  percentage,  but  the  con- 
sistency  of  answers  establislwi 
very  strong  patterns,  Publisher 
John  F.  Dille  Jr.  said. 

One  portion  of  the  survey  eon- 
sisted  of  a  list  of  32  items  which 
appear  daily  or  almost  daily  in 
”  ’  Subscribers  were 

asked  to  check  whether  they 


“T  am  nnf  /'nmnlnini’no-  nhmit  “Some  of  these  have  Jack  Illian,  city  editor  of  the 

«ur’en"ir*lTo?r''a.t^  »<>"  •’"'‘‘r  »ow.), 

Will  have  them.  I  fervently  hope  t^ere  are  de^nbed  the  Gazette’s  use  of 

that  we  will  always  be  our  own  newspaper  heroes  bakery  truck  drivers  and  the 

severest  judges”  “Sot  ^  constant  battle  for  newspapers  own  circulation 

But,  he  added,  newspapermen  clean  government,  dernocratic  drivers  in  helping  gather  infor- 

tend  to  forget  the  public  good  and  for  freedom  of  mation  for  major  weather  The  Truth, 

that  newspapers  do.  “We  are  so  orma  ion.  stones.  He  said  the  dnvers  are  ^  , 

bii<5v  writino’  iin  the  deeds  of  ’  iv  u  ^  ^  ^blc  to  give  precise  information  read  these  items  Regularly, 

uZ  tife  “Sometimes.’’  or  -Never.’’ 

to  publicize  our  own.  We  shrink  .  session  on  mass  commu-  An  idea  for  improving  cover-  Serve*  as  Guide 

from  self-promotion  with  the  nications  research,  the  Iowa  City  ape  of  a  circulation  area  by  con- 

same  disgust  that  we  regard  it  editors  were  told  that  while  the  solidating  the  state  and  city  The  Truth’s  news  departmai 

in  others,”  he  declared.  critics  call  for  more  background  desks  was  described  by  Mitch  often  has  questioned  whether  i 

Mr.  Hill  proposed  that  the  and  interpretative  news,  readers  Milavez,  city  editor  of  the  should  continue  strong  coven* 

press  now  and  then  point  to  its  seem  to  prefer  “softer  ’  news.  Dubuque  Telegraph  -  Herald,  of  traffic  accidents  and  tnffi 

own  constructive  public  service  That  was  one  conclusion  from  There  is  less  chance  of  having  court.  Reader  response  to  ti 

activities  which,  he  said,  far  the  Continuing  Study  of  Reader-  reporters  tied  up  on  routine  surv-ey  shoived  these  two  itai 

overshadow  its  sins.  He  cited  in-  ship  reported  by  Dr.  Arthur  beats  w'hen  big  stories  break,  he  have  very  high  readership, 
stances  where  the  Journal  had  Barnes  of  the  University  of  said.  The  Truth  for  about  foi 

fought  against  local  individual  Iowa  School  of  Journalism, 
injustices,  and  added  “we  don’t  P*".  Bames  said  the  reader- 
think  these  are  too  small  to  ship  studies  both  before  and 

worry  about  for  a  paper  with  since  the  war  show  local  stories 

385,000  circulation.”  to  be  among  the  all-time  top 

Referring  to  exposes  that  attention-getters,  and  among 

gained  national  headlines,  Mr.  the  most-read  local  stories  are 

those  dealing  with  crime  and 

-  death. 


Personal  Contact 

Direct,  personal  contact  be- 
tw'een  young  people  and  the  men 
and  women  involved  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  putting  out  a 
new'spaner  can  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  new  people  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  Rod  Gelatt,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  said.  He  suggested 
to  the  city  editors  that  they 
make  themselves  known  to  high  liked”  and  “least  liked’^  conuc 
school  vocational  counselors  and  features.  The  comic  which  to 


tabloid  and  keeps  it  for  a  M 
week,  giving  support  to  the 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otfers  Opportunities 


engineering 


far  ahead  in  “least  liked”  vote 
also  is  known  nationally  for  its 
great  appeal  to  a  very  smiU 
group,  so  probably  will  not  h* 
discarded.  Readers  who  do  lih 
this  one  probably  are  small  in 
number,  but  very  ardently  in 
favor  of  it. 


InvMttgate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

To  ksep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advartiting,  publlthing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  rsad 


excellence 


a  major  reason  why  3  out 
of  4  newspapers  are 
printed  on  GOSS  presses 
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VOITO*^  and  tv 


Ibv  [Candidate’s  Image 
Stronger  in  Press 
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Does  television  give  the  pub- 
lit  a  more  vivid  jiersonal  image 
of  the  candidates  for  President 
tiian  the  printed  media  do?  A 
qgarter  century  ago  Franklin 
goowvelt  used  the  new  medium 
(jfndio  to  increase  his  personal 
BMpietism.  Has  the  advent  of 
tderiskm  carried  still  further 
tie  personalization  of  political 


Bv  Donald  E.  Stokes,  Ralph  L.  Bisoo,  and 
Warren  E.  Miller 

.Snrvey  Research  Onter,  University  of  Michigan 


Many  obser^•ers  have  thought 
JO,  but  the  election  studies  of 
tV  University  of  Michigan’s 
Survey  Research  Center  sug- 
that  skepticism  is  in  order. 
K  number  of  the  findings  of 
these  studies  are  reported  in  a 
MW  book,  The  American  Voter 
iJohn  Wiley  and  Sons,  $8.50), 
by  Angus  Campbell,  Philip  E. 
CoBverse,  Warren  E.  Miller,  and 
Iwiald  E.  Stokes,  all  of  the 
Center’s  staff. 


Use  of  Media 


These  studies  do  show  that 
TV  has  become  the  medium  the 
public  uses  most  to  follow  the 
ompaigns,  although  TV’s  suc- 
(tss  seems  to  have  been  largely 
it  the  expense  of  radio.  Repre- 
>entstive  samples  of  the  Ameri- 
tan  electorate  gave  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  use  of  the  various 
media  during  the  1952  and  1956 
presidential  election  campaigns : 
Medium  used 


most  to  follow 


ompaigns 

1952 

1956 

fiadio . 

..  327o 

12% 

Television  . . 

..  37 

56 

Newspapers  . 

..  25 

27 

Magazines  . . 

..  6 

5 

100% 

100% 

21, 


However,  these  figures  should 
Mt  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
TV  has  turned  the  presidential 
®®P»ign  into  a  face-to-face 
wifrontation  of  candidates  and 
pnblic  in  which  the  personal 
Itishties  of  the  party  nominees 
vividly  projected  to  the 
electorate. 

The  interesting  fact  is  that 
!**8ple  who  rely  chiefly  on  tele- 
are  somewhat  less  likely 
J®  respond  to  the  candidates  in 
of  their  personal  quali- 
^  than  are  people  who  rely 
*  the  printed  media.  When  we 
the  people  interviewed  in 
1^  according  to  the  medium 
^  ased  most,  these  were  the 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


proportions  describing  Steven¬ 
son  or  Eisenhower  in  personal 
terms: 

Percent  mentioning 

personal  qualities  of 
Used  most  Adlai  Ike 

Radio  .  31%’  38% 

TV  .  41%  54% 

Papers  .  48%  60% 

Magazines .  61%  75% 

Above  all  else,  these  figures 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  readers 
of  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  a  group  are  more  interested 
in  politics  and  better  prepared 
by  education  to  absorb  informa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  about  the  can¬ 
didates.  Newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  readers  knew  more  about 
the  candidates’  personal  quali¬ 
ties;  but  they  also  knew  more 
about  the  candidates’  record  and 
experience  and  stands  on  vari¬ 
ous  public  issues. 

Material  Umited 

Yet  these  figures  also  suggest 
that  the  more  extravagant  pre¬ 
dictions  about  the  effects  of  tele¬ 
vision  ought  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  read  these  figures  without 
sensing  how  limited  are  the  per¬ 
sonality  materials  TV  gives  its 
audience. 

What  the  candidates  for 
President  do  most  on  TV  is  de¬ 
liver  speeches,  that  is,  speak 
from  prepared  (largely  by  oth¬ 
ers)  texts  according  to  forms 
that  are  highly  ritualized  to  say 
the  least.  The  emphasis  with 
which  the  lines  are  read,  the  in¬ 
flection  and  timbre  of  voice,  the 
degree  of  exasperation  with  the 
teleprompter,  these  are  things 
from  which  the  public  gets  some 
sense  of  the  candidates’  person¬ 
alities.  But  they  are  a  poor 
match  for  the  background  color 
and  personal  items  that  are 
standard  in  the  press. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
can  not  only  reach  freely  into 
the  candidates’  personal  history 
(how  is  the  vivid  personal  image 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  kept  alive, 
if  not  by  the  printed  page?) ; 
they  can  also  be  more  selective 
and  flexible  in  their  coverage  of 
campaign  activities.  (In  1958 
New  Yorkers  were  bored  by 
Rockefeller’s  speeches  on  TV 
but  charmed  by  his  eating  in  a 
Third  Avenue  pizzeria,  when 
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HONORED  with  citations  for  distinguishod  service  to  journalism  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  recipients  visit  the  shop  of  the  Daily  Cardinal. 
Left  to  right:  Prof.  Ralph  Nafxigar,  school  of  journalism  director;  Carlos 
F.  Quirino,  president  of  Pan-Asia  Newspaper  Alliance;  William  H. 
McCall  Jr.,  United  Press  International  manager  for  Latin  America;  and 
Eugene  S.  DufReld,  publisher  of  Popular  Science. 


they  read  about  it  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.) 

Of  course,  TV  occasionally 
shows  a  public  figure  in  activities 
that  give  a  very  vivid  sense  of 
his  personality.  We  know  that 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings 
left  the  TV  audience  with  in¬ 
tense  reactions  to  the  men  in¬ 
volved,  reactions  that  focused 
much  more  on  personal  qualities 
than  on  issues  of  civil  liberties 
or  government  responsibility. 

But  the  arrangements  of  our 
nominating  conventions  and  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns  seem  admirably 
devised  to  keep  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  to  a  presidential  candi¬ 
date.  The  qualities  and  color  the 
candidate  adds  to  the  campaign 
will  find  their  way  into  the 
press;  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  reach  the  video  screen. 

• 

340  Teachers  Given 
Summer  Fellowships 

Summer  fellowships  in  jour¬ 
nalism  have  been  granted  to  340 
high  school  teachers  from  49 
states  by  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.  The  fellowships  for  study 
at  journalism  schools  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $160,000  and  were 
made  possible  by  grants  to  the 
Fund  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Don  Carter,  executive  director 
of  The  Newspaper  Fund,  said 
this  year’s  fellowship  recipients 
were  selected  from  more  than 
850  applications.  In  1959,  the 
Fund  awarded  study  grants  to 
131  teachers  from  476  applica¬ 
tions. 

• 

Perry  Joins  AANR 

John  H.  Perry  Associates, 
representing  papers  in  Florida 
and  Kentucky,  have  joined  the 
New  York  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  bring  chapter 
membership  to  an  all-time  high. 


Council  Okays 
9  Schools  Again 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  series 
of  visits  in  the  third  round  of 
inspection,  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
has  renewed  accreditation  of 
nine  schools. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  president  of  the  council,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  renewals 
with  the  sequences  accredited  at 
each: 

.Sequenccvi  IJsted 

University  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  —  News- 
Editorial,  Advertising. 

University  of  Kansas,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  —  News-Editorial, 
Advertising,  Radio-Television. 

State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  —  Adver¬ 
tising,  Editorial,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Magazine,  Radio. 

Iowa  State  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Technical  Journal¬ 
ism  —  Technical  Journalism. 

University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism  —  News- 
Editorial. 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Journalism  — 
News-Editorial. 

University  of  Texas  School 
of  Journalism  —  News-Edi¬ 
torial,  Advertising,  Magazine 
Writing  and  Editing. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism — Agri¬ 
cultural  Journalism,  Community 
Journalism. 

Kansas  State  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism — Agri¬ 
cultural  Journalism,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Journalism,  News-Edi¬ 
torial. 

No  other  schools  applied  for 
accreditation  this  year. 


'5 


Kids  ‘Elect’ 
MickeyMouse 
In  Comic  Poll 

Denver 

Climaxing  a  campaign  with 
all  the  hubbub  of  a  national 
election,  6  to  13-year-olds 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  went  to  the  polls  recently 
to  select  a  new  comic  strip  for 
the  Denver  Post’s  Kid  Comic 
Carnival  page. 

Mickey  Mouse,  a  Walt  Disney 
feature  distributed  by  King 
Features  Syndicate,  won.  The 
results:  Mickey  Mouse,  766;  Su¬ 
perman,  527;  Mutt  &  Jeff,  320, 
and  Flash  Gordon,  283. 

The  promotion  was  announced 
in  mid-March.  Each  of  the  four 
candidate  comics  appeared  on 
the  Carnival  page  for  a  week  to 
give  the  young  voters  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  their  appeal. 

Selected  from  letters  they 
wrote  to  the  Post  applying  for 
the  jobs,  campaign  managers 
were  appointed  for  the  four  can¬ 
didates. 

They  got  tips  on  political  in¬ 
fighting  from  Bert  Hanna,  Den¬ 
ver  Post  political  editor,  then 
had  a  chance  to  electioneer  in 
interview  features  during  the 
campaign  and  make  a  last  bid 
for  votes  just  before  election 
day.  Samples: 

Flash  Gordon’s  manager:  “We 
need  a  change — new  blood — on 
the  Kid  Comic  Carnival  page. 
My  candidate  offers  plenty  of 
action.  .  .  .  His  adventures  al¬ 
ways  preview  the  next  step  in 
flight  and  outer  space.” 

Superman’s  manager:  “He’s 
a  combination  of  Robin  Hood, 
Sherlock  Holmes,  Hercules  and 
Sir  Galahad.  He  can  do  every¬ 
thing  but  read  your  mind.” 

Mutt  and  Jeff’s  manager: 
“They’ve  been  favorites  for  half 
a  century.  .  .  .  Their  jokes  are 
always  good  clean  humor  and 
they’ll  pull  in  plenty  of  adult 
fans  too.” 

Mickey  Mouse’s  manager  built 
her  campaign  on  the  battle  cry, 
“Public  Idol  Number  1.” 

More  than  2,000  youngsters 
mailed  in  the  election  ballot 
which  was  published  April  25. 
The  only  incentives  offered  were 
crayons  for  the  first  150  ballots 
received  and  autographed  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  winning  character 
for  each  youngster  who  voted 
for  him. 

Inquirer  Joins  ARF 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  h'ls 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc. 
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ON  THE  STAFF— Ed  Kelly,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  former  Chicago  Sun-Times 
staffer,  is  now  doing  political  car¬ 
toons  in  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal.  He  works  in  four- 
column  format  which  is  the  Euro¬ 
pean  style. 


Eyerly  Raps  Editors 
For  Backward  Look 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  worst  failing  of  the 
American  press  has  been  its 
nreoccupation  with  form  and 
disregard  of  content,  Frank 
Eyerly,  managing  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  declared  here  May  12. 

“Many  editors  are  overblessed 
with  the  knack  of  belated  dis¬ 
covery,”  he  said  at  a  Journal¬ 
ism  lecture.  “Slow  to  understand 
their  own  times,  they  edit  next 
week’s  newspapers  with  their 
eyes  firmly  focused  on  last 
month’s  events. 

“The  really  important  news 
story  of  your  generation  is  the 
re-examination  of  American  life 
and  values,”  he  told  the  jour¬ 
nalism  students.  He  said  re¬ 
ligion,  education,  mental  health, 
consumer  news,  and  cultural 
news  have  been  poorly  covered 
by  the  press  in  the  past. 

• 

Youth  Netvs  Page 
Written  in  Latin 

Hartford.  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant's  youth 
suDplement,  Parade  of  Youth, 
published  a  page  of  news  in 
Latin  on  May  15. 

The  stories,  written  by  Good¬ 
win  B.  Beach,  who  teaches  Latin 
conversation  at  Trinity  and  St. 
Joseph  Colleges,  and  Joseph  Hil¬ 
bert,  Latin  teacher,  reported  on 
the  13th  biennial  Connecticut 
Latin  Contest  and  told  of  Latin’s 
use  as  a  living  language. 

James  F.  Looby,  education 
editor  of  the  Courant,  warned 
the  629  students  entered  in  the 
contest  that  the  Latin  news  re¬ 
leases  w’ere  to  be  assigned  as 
homework  the  following  week. 

The  Hartford  Courant  con¬ 
tributed  $100  to  provide  prizes 
in  the  contest. 


Youths’  Car 
Violations  Cut 
By  Publicity 

Sioux  Falls,  S,  D. 
Minnehaha  County  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Heuermann  uses  a 
three-pronged  “decree”  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  who  is  in 
trouble.  The  result  is  that  juve¬ 
nile  traffic  offenses  have  sharply 
declined. 

Initially,  the  38-year-old  judge 
released  names  for  news  pur¬ 
poses  where  a  juvenile  was 
cited  with  a  second  traffic  of¬ 
fense  if  evidence  showed  a  dis¬ 
regard  for  authority  and/or 
safety  of  others. 

His  second  step  was  to  order 
release  of  names  for  publication 
where  juveniles  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  altering  driving  per¬ 
mits. 

The  judge  has  added  a  stipula¬ 
tion  which  orders  juvenile 
names  published  for  the  first 
traffic  offense  of  a  reckless  na¬ 
ture  committed  in  the  downtown 
Sioux  Falls  business  area. 

In  addition  to  traffic  cases. 
Judge  Heuermann’s  court  han¬ 
dles  felonies  and  other  mis¬ 
demeanors  committed  by  juve¬ 
niles.  Names  of  non-traffic 
offenders  are  not  released  for 
publication  unless  the  juvenile 
case  is  certified  to  Municipal 
Court. 

Under  South  Dakota  statute, 
the  name  of  a  juvenile  offender 
involved  in  County  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings  does  not  become  public 
information  unless  the  judge  so 
specifies. 

Most  County  Court  judges  in 
South  Dakota  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  assume  responsibility  for 
releasing  names. 

Judge  Heuermann  said,  “Our 
policy  may  sen’e  as  a  warning 
to  all  parents  as  to  the  identity 
of  offenders.  It  might  make 
them  more  reluctant  to  have 
their  youngsters  choose  re¬ 
peated  offenders  as  friends.” 

From  an  average  of  20  traffic 
cases  a  week  the  number  has 
dropped  to  about  seven. 

The  age,  address  and  number 
of  offenses  accompanies  each 
name  released  to  the  press  from 
County  Court  action.  An  ex¬ 
ample  from  the  County  Court 
column  of  the  Argus-Leader  is 
as  follows: 

D  -  -  -  S  -  -  -,  17,  of  -  -  -  W. 
10th  St.,  has  lost  driving  rights 
for  60  days  except  for  work, 
church  or  school  purposes  or  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  his  mother. 
His  appearance  was  before 
Judge  William  H.  Heuermann. 

EDITOR  6C  I 


UNSELFISH  servic*  to  comnaijk  I-: 
by  Jano  A.  Stretch,  editor  eftle 
Camden  (NJ.)  Courier-Pe#  •  a 
recited  in  the  plaque  preieatidli 
her  by  Judge  Bartholone*  k  ^ 
Sheehan  on  behalf  of  the  Qim.  ~ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

- - 

It  was  Storm’s  second  tnit  p 
offense.  He  was  cited  for  impii  j] 
ing  traffic. 

The  judge’s  press  policy  bn  ^ 
not  aroused  the  wrath  of  chunk  |, 
school  or  welfare  groups  as  ns 
first  anticipated. 

• 

Waukegan  Daily  .4dd8 
Edition  for  SnburiM 

Waukegan,  a 
The  W aukegan  NemSwt,  i 
31,000  circulation  daily,  hii 
launched  an  edition  called  Noid 
Shore  Life  covering  the  Chiesp 
suburbs  of  Lake  Bluff,  Lib 
Forest,  Highland  Park,  Hi^ 
wood  and  Deerfield. 

North  Shore  Life  combiaa 
the  basic  content  of  the  regnlu 
News-Sun  editions  with  inten¬ 
sive  news  coverage  of  the  Noitk 
Shore. 

Each  member  of  the  staff,  a 
sembled  for  the  new  ventun. 
will  double  as  both  photographei 
and  reporter.  Staffers  will  lx 
equipped  with  compact  cars  to 
cover  their  beats. 

Teleprinter  circuits  have  beet 
set  up  in  North  Shore  Lift 
offices  in  Highland  Park  ati 
Lake  Forest  which  will  provkk 
direct  connection  with  the  ho« 
plant  in  Waukegan.  Editing  ui 
printing  will  be  done  in  Wauke 
gan. 

For  two  weeks,  every  home  u 
the  North  Shore  Life  cirtuh- 
tion  area  will  receive  a  sam^ 
— some  13:000  homes  in  alL  A 
new  carrier  organization  nun- 
bers  over  200  boys. 

• 

Mrs.  Don  Bridge  Die» 

ROCHE9TEE,  N.  I 
Mrs.  Icy  Frost  Bridge,  R 
wife  of  Don  U.  Bridge,  gens*- 
manager  of  the  Rochester 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  * 
Times-Union,  died  May  lA.  A 
son,  John  F.  Bridge,  is  an  !*• 
sociate  editor  of  the  Wail  SfwO 
Journal. 

UBLISHER  for  May  21, 


ashington  focus 


n.  Pal  Munr«»«*  specialty)  than  predicting:  elec- 

tions.” 

have  reason  to  brass  audience,  Betty  belted  out  .  inost  all-out  accurate 

"•**^^rhit  of  CTaSe  to  lyrics  to  the  tune  of  “Some  of  lorec^st  we’ve  seen  of  the  elec- 
t  ipecial  bit  of  gratitude  to  3 


‘  T‘n;f;ns'e"'  Secretary  These  Days  ”  Part  of  her  son^:  was  made  on  May  3  (a  week 

"n  the  h^^dlS  “You’ll  feel  so  lonely-  with  came_off)  by  James  S. 


lira 


aifgy  Snyder  in  the  handling:  ee  so  one  y  wi  Jackson,  associate  editor  of  the 

news  releaseil  on  the  world-  Nixon  only--  You  re  g:onna  need  Beacon-Journal.  He  wrote 

submarine  Triton.  your  Red  Hot  Rocky  some  of  Parkersburp,  W.  Va.: 

For  the  first  time  in  this  re-  these  days.  “Senator  Kennedy  is  g:oinp  to 

rter’s  memory,  all  news  media  Another  skit  played  by  Hazel  receive  substantially  more  than 
s crack  at  this  major  Penta-  Markel,  NBC,  and  Bonnie  An-  a  majority  of  the  votes  in 


these  days. 


“Senator  Kennedy  is  g:oinp  to 


rtcr’s  memory,  all  news  media  Another  skit  played  by  Hazel  receive  substantially  more  than 
s crack  at  this  major  Penta-  Markel,  NBC,  and  Bonnie  An-  a  majority  of  the  votes  in 
story  on  an  equal  footing.  g:elo,  Netvsday,  portrayed  Nix-  next  Tuesday’s  presidential  pri- 

n"th  obvious  reference  to  of-  on’s  press  chief  Herb  Klein  be-  mary _ . 

Zrs  who  sell  articles  to  mag:a-  seeching  advice  from  Jim  Hag-  he  listed  these  five  fac- 

:res.  Mr.  Snyder  says:  erty.  It  was  to  the  tune  of  “Gal-  t^^s  as  “contributing  to  build 

•When  the  news  belong:s  to  laffher  and  Shean  and  played  ^  decisive  (Kennedy)  victory: 
the  public  it  should  be  available  husly  :  American  sense  of 

to  ill  media  at  the  same  time.  Klein:  fair  play. 

r«  always  opposed  the  theory  “Oh,  Mr.  Hagerty,  Oh,  Mr.  Hag-  “2)  General  approval  of  his 
tint  wmebody  who  works  for  erty  records  as  a  Senator, 

the  government  can  profit  from  What  about  it  when  you're  heek- 


Arfhur  Edson 


a  decisive  (Kennedy)  victory:  four  light  news  stories  per  week 
“1)  The  American  sense  of  for  AP  the  last  seven  years.  His 


fair  play. 


humorous,  human  approach  to 


“2)  General  approval  of  his  national  events  frequently 


records  as  a  Senator.  reaches  the  heart  of  the  matter 

“3)  His  record  as  a  war  hero,  more  tellingly  than  the  more 
“4)  His  well-organized  cam-  rigid  news  story. 
dg:n.  For  instance,  at  a  recent  press 

“5)  The  feeling  among  voters  conference.  President  Eisen- 
at  Humphrey  ...  is  only  a  hower  told  how  he  had  once  tried 


t  -S'  exploits  simply  by  with¬ 
holding  information  from  the 
intnl  public.” 

Mr.  Snyder’s  plan  for  cover- 


led  all  the  time?  “4) 

When  they're  hot  upon  your  paign. 
trail  and  the  boss  is  shooting  “5) 
Quail  that  I 


that  Humphrey  .  . 


iig  the  underwater  trip  of  the  ^f>a-t’s  the  secret  Mr.  Hagerty^  stalking  horse  (for  other  candi-  to  keep  a  diary. 


I'Miiif  sub  was  worked  out  in 
litUil  with  White  House  Press 
Socretary  Jim  Hagerty.  'The 
fruition  of  their  work  was  a 
press  conference  held  at  the 


— to  keep  them  all  in  line?”  dates  and  not  a  serious  one  him- 
Hagerty:  self).” 

'Why  Mr.  Klein,  Why  Mr.  Klein  *  *  • 


fruition  of  their  work  was  a  T'haVs  the  time  you  have  to 
press  conference  held  at  the  really  rise  and  shine 
fliite  House  by  the  sub’s  skip-  Never  let  your  temper  go 
pir,  Captain  Edward  L.  Beach,  (  u.«uer  let  mine  show.” 

81  May  10.  Klein: 


GALA  AFFAIR 

The  National  Awards  and 
Honors  Dinner  of  Sigmoa  Delta 


“He’s  just  like  millions  of  us,” 
said  Mr.  Edson  in  the  story. 
“At  the  end  of  the  day  he’s 
usually  too  tired  to  do  any  writ¬ 
ing,  and  so  resolves  to  start  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Mr.  Edson  went  on  to  explore 


May  10.  Klein:  Chi  drew  a  capacity  crowd  of  what  the  diary  might  have 

Mr.  Snyder’s  plan  was  two-  hagerty.  Oh,  Mr.  Hag-  350  people  Wednesday  night  at  stored  had  it  been  kept  up  and 


erty 

o  *  •  D  V,  u  +  do  when  you  can't  lay  Fifteen  winners  in  the  1960  tries  like  this  one  for  1952: 

)  ap  in  eac  ,  a  s  I't  ^/le  line  Awards  Contest  (E&P,  April  “Dear  Diary:  Jim  called  today, 

j  When  you  can’t  say  yes  or  no,  23)  were  presented  plaques  by  Same  old  thing.  He  wants  me 

udamfied  chronology  of  the  ^nd  they’re  badgering  you  so  SDX  National  Vicepresident  E.  to  run  for  the  presidency.  I 

mp.  This  len^hy  document  Even  Roscoe  Drummond  asks  W.  Scripps,  II.  Certificates  also  laughed  heartily.” 

words--was  re-  time?”  were  given  to  three  newly-  Besides  his  four  columns  per 

le^ at  the  press  coriference.  Hagerty:  elected  SDX  Fellows  by  Luther  week,  about  20  percent  of  Mr. 

2)  Recall  to  active  duty,  just  “Oh.  Mr.  Klein,  Oh,  Mr.  Klein  Huston,  former  national  presi-  Edson’s  time  goes  to  assigm- 

for  this  trip.  Navy  reserve  Com-  Don’t  you  panic,  don’t  go  into  dent,  now  press  officer  for  the  ments  as  a  utility  man  covering 

J.  B.  Roberts,  a  photog-  a  decline  Department  of  Justice.  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Boston 


the  National  Press  Club. 


he  supplied  a  few  imag:inary  en- 


1)  Captain  Beach,  a  best-  ,•( 

idler  author,  was  to  keep  an  when  you  can’t  say  yes  or  no, 
uda^ed  chronology  of  the  they’re  badgering  you  so 

trip.  This  leng:thy  document  Even  Roscoe  Drummond  asks 
e  pages,  43,000  words— was  re-  all  the  time?” 

|ituedat  the  press  conference.  Hagerty: 


Besides  his  four  columns  per 


mder  J.  B.  Roberts,  a  photog- 


npher  for  the  National  Geo-  Just  turn  up  something  new, 
rtfkic  magazine.  He  was  taken  launch  an  astronaut  or  two.” 
the  sub  on  May  2  in  Spain  Klein: 

officially  “Change  the  subject,  Mr.  Hag- 
eided the  globe)  and  flown  with  erty?” 
kii  film  to  Washington.  His  u  t  . 
lugiiine  has  the  same  access  to  ager  y . 
ka  pictures  as  other  media.  «  ^uow  job,  Mr.  Klein.” 

Many  daily  newspapers  were  *  *  * 

•Ilk  to  blossom  with  color  pic-  CRYSTAL  BALLS 

'’WI  of  the  feat  shortly  after  ^ 

H*  news  of  the  trip’s  success  Virtually  all  of  the  Washing- 
»«  bown.  There  was  no  wait- 


Department  of  Justice. 


*  *  •  Red  Sox  game,  or  a  steel  strike. 

FLESH  AND  BLOOD  A  veteran  of  political  conven¬ 

tions,  he  has  traveled  with 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  freshman  Nixon,  Humphrey,  Johnson  and 
Associated  Press  staffer  on  Cap-  Syming:ton  so  far  this  year, 
itol  Hill  was  surprised  to  have  Mr.  Edson,  a  native  of  the 
one  congressman,  an  almost  con-  Ozark  country,  graduated  from 
stant  presence  on  the  House  Missouri  in  1935  and  after  a 
floor,  identified  to  him  as  John  year  of  graduate  school  went  to 
Rankin  of  Mississippi.  work  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 


m  to  blossom  with  color  pic-  CRYSTAL  BALLS  Rankin  of  Mississippi.  work  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 

twiof  the  feat  shortly  after  Arthur  Edson  was  struck  by  for  a  7%  year  stint  as  sports 

tbe  news  of  the  trip’s  success  .  Virtually  all  of  the  Washing^  disparity  between  the  ram-  writer.  In  1942,  he  joined  the 
*«  bown.  There  was  no  wait-  press  corps  couldl  only  blush  bunctious,  headline-making  ora-  aP  bureau  in  Kansas  City 
around  to  see  the  pictures  tor  he  knew  from  news  stories  where  he  remained  until  com- 

m  some  magazine.  Defense  ®  and  the  little  black-garbed  man  to  Washington  with  AP  in 

21  black-and-white  and  ^bout  their  forecast  of  a  Humph-  bobbed  from  bench  to  bench.  1945 
» coter  “stills.”  victory  in  the  West  Virginia  contrast  between  Rep.  Surprisingly,  says  Mr.  Edson, 

*  *  ^  Rankin,  the  man,  and  the  fa-  mention  of  a  columnist’s  family 

One  of  the  very  few  who  had  miliar  name  in  print  points  up  brings  far  more  mail  response 

THE  GIRLS  HAVE  FUN  predict^  a  Kennedy  win  was  an  aspect  of  national  news  cov-  than  any  other  subject.  Often, 

P®te  Lisagor,  head  of  the  Chi-  erage  most  keenly  observed  by  be  adds,  mail  is  more  likely  to 

Beale,  society  columnist  cago  Daily  News  office,  and  a  newcomers  and  one  that  Mr.  be  sent  the  person  written  about 

ffoiAinyfon  Star,  stopped  native  of  the  state.  Even  as  Edson  has  never  lost  sight  of.  than  the  columnist. 


the  girls  HAVE  FUN 


feelings.  As  he  puts  it  today,  “Big  news  For  instance,  the  mayor  of 
night  of  the  VVom-  another  veteran  member  of  the  tends  to  be  de-humanized.  Fea-  Pinedale.  Wyo.,  was  swamped 
XT  imper-  corps  (who  disag:reed)  had  told  ture  or  lighter  treatment  helps  with  mail  last  month  after  Mr. 

Sr  NtLf*  p  York’s  Gover-  me  sadly :  put  the  flesh  and  blood  back  into  Edson  did  a  column  on  the  iso- 

Pwfc,  **  “Pete’s  better  at  covering  the  it.”  lated  mountain  community  which 

ofcnmng  for  a  sell-out,  top-  State  Department  (a  Lisagor  Mr.  Edson  has  been  writing  was  happy  to  stay  so. 
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Thomson  Reports 
Merger  Success 

Glasgow 

The  mergfer  of  the  former 
Kemsley  Newspaper  chain  in 
the  U.K.  and  the  Scottish  Tele¬ 
vision  Ltd.  is  proving  an  un¬ 
qualified  success,  according  to 
Thomson,  the  chairman,  in 
the  group’s  first  annual  report. 

The  report  states  that  group 
trading  profits  and  investment 
income  for  1959  amounted  to 
£3,214,246.  Circulation  of  the  12 
regional  newspapers  and  of  the 
groups  of  weeklies  is  healthy. 
The  prestige  Sunday  Times  will 
start  printing  on  new  machinery 
in  Thomson  House,  London,  in 
January,  1961. 

The  group  fixed  assets  appear 
at  £21,706,926  compared  with 
£16,340,773.  Commitments  are 
approximately  £934,000  (£794,- 
000),  Against  current  assets  of 
£4,799,231  (£4,369,661),  there 

are  current  liabilities  of  £3,694,- 
025  (£2,783,818). 

• 

Musical  Tribute 
To  Booksellers 

A  musical  tribute  to  Ameri¬ 
can  booksellers,  written  and  per¬ 
formed  by  British  song  writers 
Michael  Flanders  and  Donald 
Swann,  who  are  currently  ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  own  Broadway 
revue,  will  be  highlighted  at  the 
New  York  Times  exhibit  at  the 
60th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Booksellers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  June  5-8. 

Flanders  and  Swann,  whom 
reviewers  have  compared  to 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  composed 
and  recorded  the  song  entitled 
“Vendor  Librorum  Floreat’’ 
(“May  the  Bookseller  Prosper”), 
on  special  commission  from  the 
Times. 

The  Times  display  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  recording  and  records 
of  the  performance  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  booksellers. 
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McCarthy  Nominated 

Chicago 

Jack  J.  McCarthy,  Sawyer- 
Fergpison- Walker  Co.,  has  been 
nominated  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  to  succeed  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Sauerberg,  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  James  J. 
Cooper,  John  Budd  Co.,  has  been 
nominated  as  vicepresident;  Eu¬ 
gene  V,  McCoy,  New  York 
Mirror,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer;  and  Paul  V.  Elsberry, 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  treasurer. 


Official  Checks 
Utilities  on  Ads 


Morrell  Purchases 
Phoenix  Area  Papers 


Iowa  Writing  Prizes 


Burlington,  la. 

Cliff  Millen,  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  won  sweepstakes 
honors  in  the  Iowa  Associated 
Press  newswriting  contest  with 
a  story  on  Khrushchev’s  visit  to 
Iowa  last  Fall.  Patty  Johnson, 
Waterloo  Courier,  won  first  in 
the  features  division  and  Maury 
White,  Des  Moines  Tribune,  first 
in  sports  division. 


Montgomery,  Ala. 

Alabama  utilities  have  been 
called  on  by  a  member  of  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission 
to  make  a  report  on  how  much 
they  spend  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Ralph  Smith,  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  said  he  made  the  request 
because  of  what  he  called  “nu¬ 
merous  complaints”  about  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  Alabama  news¬ 
papers  in  regard  to  utilities. 
The  commission  regulates  utility 
rates  and  supervises  their  op¬ 
erations. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  wrote  the 
utilities  about  their  advertising 
because  of  complaints  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state  asking  if  the 
utilities  control  the  newspaper 
editorial  policies. 

“I  want  to  see  what’s  going 
he  told  reporters.  He  said 
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Glendau,  Ark 

Warren  E.  Morrell,  a  fonner 
Toledo  Times  ex«'cutive,  headu 
new  company  which  ha*  pinu 
chased  the  four  newspapers  pah- 
lished  in  the  Phoenix  area  W 
Desert  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Victor  J.  Morgan,  presidat 
of  Desert  Newspapers,  is  i». 
taining  the  Scottsdale  (Ark) 
Progress  and  has  developmat 
plans  for  it. 

The  Morrell,  Inc.  group  «. 
eludes  the  Glendale  Newt  asd 
Westside  Enterprise,  weeklia; 
and  the  North  IPesf  Valley  Ai 
vertiser  and  IVrsf  Valley  Nem, 
shoppers. 

Mr.  Morrell  was  a  colunmiit 
and  editor  of  the  Rapid  Citf 
(S.  Dak.)  Journal  for  13  yean 
and  served  in  governmental  posi- 
tions  here  and  abroad  before 
going  to  the  Toledo  Times  ai 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  a 
year  ago. 


ry  t 
li  ta 
ns  no 


German  Paper  Here 

Toronto 

One  of  West  Germany’s  most 
influential  non-partisan  news 
weeklies.  Die  Zeit  of  Hamburg, 
started  publishing  a  U.  S.  edi¬ 
tion  here  May  12.  A  Canadian 
edition  was  started  last  year. 
The  paper  is  printed  at  Toronto 
from  mats  flown  from  Germany. 
Initial  press  run  of  the  U.  S. 
edition  will  be  8,000  copies. 


his  letter  did  not  ask  how  much 
they  spend  for  other  kinds  of 
advertising. 


Tribune  to  Sell 
American’s  Ads 


Japanese  in  Seminar 

A  seminar  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  this  week  opened  a  sev¬ 
en-week  tour  of  scientific  instal¬ 
lations  in  the  United  States  for 
eight  Japanese  science  writers. 
The  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Japan  New'spaper  Publish¬ 
ers  and  Editors  Association  with 
a  grant  from  the  Asia  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Takes  State  Job 


Cle^tland 
John  H.  Depke,  reporter  on 
the  former  Cleveland  News,  has 
joined  the  Ohio  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  as  executive  assist¬ 
ant  in  Columbus.  Matt  Feen, 
also  of  the  News,  has  joined 
the  sports  department  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


Chicago 

Effective  July  1,  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  general  advertising 
department  will  also  sell  in  the 
national  field  for  Chicago's 
American,  it  was  announced  by 
Stuart  List,  American  publisher. 

The  American  is  discontinuing 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  in 
the  national  field.  HAS  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  represent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  since  October  1956,  when  the 
Tribune  Company  purchased  the 
American  from  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  Robert  Regan,  formerly 
of  HAS  is  now  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

In  the  West,  the  two  papers 
will  be  represented  by  Fritz- 
patrick  Associates,  with  offices 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  latter  organization  is 
currently  representing  the  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  News  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  on  the  West 
Coast. 


Allport  Elected 
Exec  Veep  of  ANA 

Peter  W.  Allport  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Donald  S.  Fiwt, 
chairman  of  the  ANA  botid 
and  vicepresident,  Bristol-Myen 
Company. 

Mr.  Allport,  who  was  vice 
president  of  the  ANA,  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  newly-created 
position  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  following 
the  death  of  Paul  B.  West,  ANA 
president  (E&P,  May  7,  page 
16). 

A  special  committee  of  the 
ANA  board  and  the  advisory 
committee  of  former  chairmen 
will  be  appointed  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  future  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  ANA.  This 
committee  will  submit  its  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  board  of  diree 
tors  and  membership. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Reiley 

Somerset,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Henry  Baker  Reiley,  83, 
vicepresident  of  Somerset  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Daily  American  here,  died  May 
15.  Her  husband  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper. 


Brazil  Offers  Trip 
For  Newspaper  Story 

The  Brazilian  Government 
Trade  Bureau,  in  association 
with  Varig  Airlines,  will  award 
a  2-week  trip  to  Brazil  to  the 
American  journalist  whose  story 
about  Brazil  is  judged  best.  The 
story  must  appear  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  during  May. 

Dr.  Francisco  Medaglia,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Trade  Bureau,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  said  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winner  will  be  made 
June  17. 


S950,000inPay 
Increases  Posted 

Los  Angelb 
Pay  increases  for  Tiinet- 
Mirror  Co.  employees  totaling 
$950,000  annually  and  a  redac¬ 
tion  in  work  hours  in  certain 
areas  have  been  announced  by 
Norman  Chandler,  president 
The  increases  are  the  result  of 
a  general  review  of  company  psT 
rates,  and  apply  to  all  employ*** 
except  some  senior  managem**! 
personnel. 

The  change  of  hours 
the  total  work  day  from  ^ 
hours  to  seven  hours  and  w 
minutes.  , 

Lunch  periods  are  short**** 
from  one  hour  to  46  minutes. 
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EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  21, 


Khrushchev  went  for  a  drive  So  the  summit  conference.  Salesman-Reporter 
country.  So  did  Eisen-  Technically,  it  never  took  place.  „  ^  HoRimr 

hOW  ifcM- hower  and  MacMillan.  Did  that  Actually,  it  was  a  great  moment  ‘ 

(Cffsttnscd  fro»^  pdQ^  13)  mean  they  were  going  to  meet  in  history  and  although  frus-  Wash 

_ _ _  secretly,  somewhere  away  from  trating,  a  news  story  without  The  pay  of  reporters 

leak,  with  at  least  Paris?  ^  comparison.  vertising  salesmen  v. 

“'ofAe  facts  about  Khrush-  ® 

If-  turn  went  through  French  vil- 

^ also  a  report  that  lages— where  the  highway  often  Ad  Integrity  Rests 

delega-  On  Individual— Molley 

h*d  said,  the  conference  i^tw^n  shops  ana  nouse^at 

-11  Ku<rin  at  in  A  M  miles  an  hour,  chasing  them.  Honesty  is  an  individual  pro 


will  begin  at  10  A.M.  an  nour,  cnas.n 

„  That  was  one  rumor  thi 

;  there  is  on  .  ^  checked  out  simply  bj 

What  could  you  do.  sneedinc-  cavalcades 

The  heads  of  state  and  their  speeding  cavaicaaes 

were  locked  away  in  ^4^ 

1  conference  room.  There  was 

one  to  call,  no  place  to  check.  It  is  worth  reporting— as  evi- 


75  miles  an  hour,  chasing  them.  Honesty  is  an  individual  prob- 
That  was  one  rumor  that  could  lem  in  every  phase  of  human 
be  checked  out  simply  by  follow-  activity,  including  advertising. 


Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Parade  Publications,  told 


Washington 

The  pay  of  reporters  and  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  is  being 
equalized,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  reports. 

Gradually,  the  Guild  said,  the 
differential  which  has  prevailed 
in  contracts  in  favor  of  the 
display  ad  salesmen  is  being 
eliminated. 

A  study  of  71  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  has  revealed  that  only  15 
show  a  wage  differential  be- 


to  call  no  place  to  check.  It  is  worth  reporting— as  evi-  Club  of  New  York  May  18.  reporter  and  top  advertising  dis- 
l('*the  rumor  were  true,  a  dence  for  the  business  office —  The  members  of  the  club  were  play  salesman.  Four  favor  the 
of  fantastic  dimensions  that  one  newsman  toured  the  gathered  at  a  special  luncheon  reporter.  In  nine  contracts  the 
ilcine  shape.  And  there  course  in  a  taxi  at  a  cost  of  to  honor  Mr.  Motley,  recently  ad  salesmen’s  advantage  ranges 
•  means  of  getting  at  it.  20,000  francs,  a  little  over  40  elected  president  of  the  U.  S.  from  $1  to  $14  a  week. 


the  members  of  the  Advertising  tween  the  minimums  for  top 


It  was  not  long  in  coming,  dollars. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a 


, The  rest  is  history  except  for  presentation  of  the  Bronze 
Khrushchev’s  final  press  confer-  Plaque  of  Achievement. 

They  Grab  the  Ball  ence  which  must  have  been  the  Mr.  Motley  told  his  audience 

k  few  hours  later,  hordes  of  biggest,  and  certainly  the  most  that,  “High  standards  of  honesty 
-  ^undents  liegan  sprinting  spectacularly  incredible  one  of  and  good  taste  in  advertising 
,=i  t h  e  rn  n  m  marked  ds  kind  in  all  history.  ran  only  be  achieved  by  individ- 


ard  the  room  marked 
l’.S.S.R.  Briefings.”  Each  of 


Carter  Davidson 
Joins  TV  Station 

Chicago 

Carter  Davidson,  former  AP 
foreign  correspondent,  is  re- 


It  was  held,  not  in  any  of  the  uals  assuming  responsibility  for  signing  as  executive  director  of 


delegations  had  a  great  hall  briefing  rooms,  but  in  the  cen-  honesty  and  good  taste.” 
■ :  it*  public  briefings.  tral  hall,  over  100  yards  long. 


■ :  it*  public  briefings.  tral  hall,  over  100  yards  long. 

The  Russians  read  the  text  of  connecting  the  two  arms  of  the 

rtatement.  Aa  Palais  de  Chaillot.  Mon,  than  Beverage  Ban  Ends  TwS 

,il,  they  erabbed  the  ball.  two  hours  before  Khrushchev  „  „  ment  of  WBBM-TV  (CBS), 

t  little  later  Hagerty  Berd-  scheduled  to  appear,  it  was  Berkeley,  Calif.  Mr.  Davidson  will  conduct  1 

Iff  and  Charles  Bohlen,  former  already  filling.  By  the  time  he  The  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette  Sunday  program  over  WBBM 

I  ?  ambassador  to  Moscow  and  actually  mounted  the  platform,  has  announced  it  will  now  accept  TV  entitled,  “Eye  on  the  Press, 

■reeognized  expert  on  Russia,  those  in  the  rear  were  better  off  alcoholic  beverage  advertising.  beginning  June  12. 


and  Charles  Bohlen,  former  already  filling.  By  the  time  he 


the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  effective  May  31,  to 
become  foreign  editor  of  the 
news  and  public  affairs  depart¬ 
ment  of  WBBM-TV  (CBS). 

Mr.  Davidson  will  conduct  a 
Sunday  program  over  WBBM- 


ntwl  the  stage  in  the  Ameri-  watching  television  than  trying 
briefing  room.  Bohlen  had  to  see  him. 

present  during  the  mom-  In  some  ways,  it  was  a 
meeting  of  the  four.  frightening  spectacle.  He  ranted, 

8  described  what  had  han-  raved  and  bellowed. 


Hi  present  during  the  mom- 
iij  meeting  of  the  four. 

He  described  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  And  he  turned  out  to  be 
1  first-class  reporter,  relating 
Mt  only  what  was  said  but  the 


Mild  Interpwe4ation 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Mt  only  what  was  said  but  the  He  glared  and  shook  his  fist 
pjpsical  picture  of  the  four  at  a  part  of  the  great  chamber 
nen,  glaring  at  each  other  where  some  European  reporters 
woss  the  conference  table.  He  were  booing  him.  He  call^  them 

Iaambed  the  moment  when  “riff  raff.”  Or  so  the  English 
Lmishchev  1 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


.V  referred  t.  the  interpreter  trauelated.  The  Ru^  |  i 

of  spying,  raised  his  Sian  word,  I  understand,  is  much  zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Truat  Oo.  1  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
ve  his  head,  and  said:  stronger  and  refers  to  one’s  experience  OOUNTsTwe  negotiate  !  KEyatone  3-iS6i. 

)d  is  my  witness,  my  lineage.  I  newspaper  property  sales  in  California,  i  . 

0  Clean  and  my  soul  is  He  sneered  at  Eisenhower.  I -  ^****"°“*" - 

.saying,  “There  was  something  linKton  Ave.,  Riverside.  California.  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience 


1.TM  above  his  head,  and  said :  strongei 
“As  God  is  my  witness,  my  lineage, 
buds  are  clean  and  my  soul  is  He  s 
.saving. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


.saying.  There  was  something  |  linKton  Ave.,  Riverside.  California.  |  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience  I 
Ttough  the  night  reporters  fishy  about  this  ‘friend’  of  ^  li^tinK  Tnl^ 

®b(d  Paris  trying  to  button-  mine.  I  safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maKa-  and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 


embed  Paris  trying  to  button-  mine.” 
We  members  of  the  delegations  Ho  s 
task  the  single  question:  anc 

“Do  you  think  it’s  finished?”  He  s 


Wail  and  See 


Hp  <!bmitpd  tbrpnte  nhniit  Tloe  !  l>ropertie8.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625 

ne  snouiea  floats  apoui  Her-  Market.  San  Prandsco  6.  ewifornia. 

lin  and  the  NATO  bases.  - 

He  almnst  fawnori  nn  Marahal  HAVE  several  Kood  weeklies  in 

ne  almost  lawnea  on  luarsnai  $25,000  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive. 

Rodio  Y.  Malinovsky,  the  Soviet  Several  with  low  down  Iiayments. 

Hefenca  miniMtar  TvimitliiTiof  asr*  i  Newspaper  Service  Oo.,  Inc.,  403  S. 
aeiense  minister,  mourning  ex- |  Panama  city,  Florida. 

travagant  compliments — a  pos-  - 


in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avmiue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 


One  reported  an  informant  as  may  BRe^^HERS  Binshamton  'n~y~  Z - 

aying,  “Wait  and  see,  it  will  indication  that  Khrush- 1  Bim^ton,  ^Y.  1 

b  cemented  over”  ^  some  hot  water  t  and  sold  without  publicity.  i 

Mo6t  were  told  “it  looks  bad  '  r?^cri^  down~p.ym.nt  thia  i 

butnif  .  j  >>  naa,  Malinovsky,  a  big,  square-faced:  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person-  _  „ 

vtlt  and  see.”  mnn  witL  “d  »Wlity  of  the  buyer.  This  I 

AhiMri  Ak  1  i  iu  man  with  arching  eyebrows  and  1  j,  ^j,v  we  insist  on  oeraonai  contact '  ^  . 

to  the  last,  there  were 


Mephistophelean  expression,  I  sellinK. 


buys  the  newspaper — it  s  tae  person-  _ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  I 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ' 


that  Khrushchev  would  compliments — also  a  possible  in-  1 - - 

^d-stand  play  at  the  dication  of  the  shape  of  things  1  dUeSn^^T  ’ 
^  gesture  of  mag-  in  the  Kremlin.  |  Service,  ^x  ■3182. 

and  consent  to  go  on  jt  ^ng  »  tremendous  nerform-  vner  dam-p  k_» 


Bi-Weekly 
MeUSubarhaB 
Weekly 
Nat’l  Trade 
Journal 
2  weakliea  * 
Job 

Met-Suburban 
Weekly 
Small  Daily 
Met-Weekly 


e  talks.  ance  and,  underneath  the  blus-  I  tor  st^iiity.  Heri^  Kech,  2928  Vlr- 

were  briefings,  brief-  ter,  Khrushchev  probably  en-  i  ^ - L  - 

®  the  morning,  in  the  joyed  it  hugely.  He  went  on  for '  cof^DENTiAL  information 
at  midnight.  over  two  hours.  i  w.  h!^£v2*^"  ^u'^IT  Calif. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1960 


It  was  a  tremendous  perform- 


;  SALES-PimCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hinee,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Kech,  2923  Vir- 
Efinla  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
:  W.  H.  GIotct  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN 


Atlanta 
ChieaKO 
New  York 
San  Frandseo 


COMPANY 

INCORPORATES) 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Please  sddresa: 
1162  W.  Peaebtraa 
Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

Western  weeklies  and  dailios  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd„  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

SUCCESSFUL,  70-yearold  controlled 
circulation  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2, 
building  and  equipment  appraised  at 
over  $90,000.  Downpayment  $20,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

10-Year  circulation  records  of  all 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES 
have  been  compiled  as  part  of  our 
research  service.  This  summary  and 
advertising  linage  records  available. 
Vernon  V.  Paine, 
newspaper  broker  representative 
P.O.  Box  265  Upland,  Calif. 

FIXyRIDA  WEEKLY,  controlling  in¬ 
terest,  Gulfcoost  area.  Terrific  poten¬ 
tial,  $30,000  down,  terms.  Box  1821, 
Eiditor  &  I^blisher. 

IDAHO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  $75.- 
000  with  $25,000  cash  down,  big  field, 
top  earner.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publication*  for  Sale 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
TOP  ElARNING  RECORD 

Noithern  California  i)aid  weekly  with  : 
extraordinary  earning  record — $60,000  I 
last  year — available  at  $265,000  with 
30'b  down.  Delightful  living,  Imlanred 
industrial  commercial  commuitity.  We  | 
;  consider  this  a  rare  opportunity.  Don  , 
C.  Matchan,  c/o  The  Krause  Co.,  130  | 
Main  St.,  Los  Altos,  California. 

Publications  Wanted 

IF  YOU  HAVE  a  weekly  within  60 
miles  of  New  York — I’m  interested. 
Writing,  public  relations,  advertising 
background.  All  replies  answtred.  No 
brokers.  Box  2028,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  ' 

Business  Opportunities 

.  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  with  j 
j  experience  but  only  $5000  capital  to  get  ! 
I  into  the  weekly  newspaiier  business 
!  for  himself.  Johnson  and  Lynch.  i 
Brokers,  Newfield,  New  York,  Phone  i 
'  4-7778. 


MACmNERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  andSlipp^ 
_  Press  Boom _  Pres*  Kootn  ' 


GOSS  2-unit8,  arch  type,  double  folder, 

22“^"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl-  ' 
inder,  end  feed.  50  H.P.  AC,  C-W 

drive,  2-CAPOO  fountains.  Available  ■  LINOTYPES 

DUPLEX  16-|>aKe.  standard  tubular,  2  Mndel 

to  1  model.  30  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  drive,  279r^-2/72_?/!d  ^o.  Mji, 

l-color  fountain,  complete  stereotyi>e.  UqUI  RIowei^M  ,•'***•**"•  •  ihI^ 


Available  Now  Blower — Mohr  Saw — 

Available  ivow.  ^  —Feeder— A.C.  Motor  ^ 

GOSS  .3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder.  so 

22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyU  j  *‘‘**'^’  ^o.  61986 


IS  THIS  "YOUR  LIE’E?” 

Here  is  pleasant  living,  a  substantial 
income  and  a  secure  future — all  wrap¬ 
ped  up  with  this  unopposed  county-seat 
weekly.  Location :  Ohio  valley  town  of 
5,000.  Top  notch  equipment.  Annual 
gross  (4-year  average)  $60,000.  Antici-  j 
IMited  1960  gross  about  $60,000.  Fair  I 
price,  moderate  down  payment.  Write  1 
fully.  DIAL,  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  | 
Michigan. 

TWO  GOOD  Florida  Weeklies  in  the 
$35,000  to  $40,000  gross  range.  Best  of 
reasons  for  selling.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
Brokers,  Newfield,  New  York.  Phone  i 
4-7778. 

VE3RY  STRONG  CHAIN  California 
semi-weeklies  with  primary  coverage,  I 
reader  and  advertiser  acceptance  in  6 
close-by  incorporated  cities.  Volume  1 
octupled  last  4’Xi  years.  Immediate  a.m.  | 
daily  potential  for  amply  financed,  able  ! 
buyer  with  $2  to  $3-million  gross  in  . 
2  to  3  years  assured  to  comiietent  pub¬ 
lisher.  For  sale  by  owner,  $l-miIlion  ; 
caah.  Will  retain  interest  with  guar¬ 
anteed  dividend  if  right  buyer  desires. 
Solid  gold  mine  for  solid  purchaser. 
Elstablish  your  professional  and  finan¬ 
cial  competence  in  first  inquiry  if  in¬ 
terested.  Box  2125,  Elditor  &  Pub-  , 
Usher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Um  RoHs  each  consecutive 

lasartiM 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  4  S5c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  timet  9  70c:  2  Q  80c; 
1  IS  9^.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Clastifed  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  O  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
i  3  timet  9  SL15;  2  timet  9  $L30:  1 
i  time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
'  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

ai.OO  SBRVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wadoasdoy,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
!  holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
.  Rdence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
=  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Apate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

62 

Linm 

Time 

Time* 

Times 

Timn 

Time* 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Towar  N.  T.  34,  N.  Y. 
Phoaa  BRyont  9-30S2 


inder,  end  feed,  75  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive,  w  -Vn 

3-CAPCO  fountains.  Available  Now.  |  ““*** 

DUPLBJX  24-page,  standard  tubular,  2  i 

to  1  model.  50  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  drive.  2-  1  - 

color  fountains,  complete  stereotype.  | 

Available  Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  j  P 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors”  I 

11164  Satiroy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ntlPT  inv  MSi« 
poplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871  „  . 


49R34 — Swing  Kaybevt 


Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NE<30TIATED— $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers.  ra^o  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greenstoro,  North  Ckrolina. 

Media — Market  Reports 


MEDIA-MARKET  INFORMA'nON 

STUDIES-TABULATIONS 
Prepared  from  your  data  or  available 
sources.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  from  users.  No  charge 
or  obligation  to  analyze  your  problem. 
Dei>endable  reports  at  reasonable  rates. 
Call  WA  4-1636  or  write — Advertising 
Linage  Service,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  11.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Typesetting _ 

PUBLISHERS  of  weekly  or  monthly 
msgsilnvs  or  psnodiealslt  Our  earn- 
pletely  equipped  typographic  piaat  eaa 
meet  all  your  oompoaition  needs!  Re¬ 
production  Letterpress  or  Foundry. 
Time  or  flat-rate  basis.  We  are  prae- 
ently  handling  monthly  and  teehnieal 
pubIleatioBS.  Write  Box  1824,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  ^atbeda 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EIxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Erecting-Planning-R^>air 
122  Hapie  St.,  IMip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Electing  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPB  MODEL  G4,  serial  # 
over  16,000,  3  full  90-channels,  1  72- 
channel,  gas  pot,  quadder,  pedestal 
base,  exosllent  oondition,  can  be  seen 
running,  Mattia  Press,  ^lleville.  New 
Jersey.  PLymouth  9-0600. 


THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
I  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
1  Turtles— $84.60  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
(Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 

1  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


HOE 

6  UNIT  PRESS 

6  Superspeed  Straiirht  Line  Units 
2  Double  Folders  22’%"  cutoff 

Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  BearinRs 
Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 
2  Full  AutCMnatic  Motor  Drives 
AC  220  volts 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


17»/j  X  22>^  ATF  model  Chief  22  Offset 
18  X  24  ATF  Chief  24  Offset  Press 


PRESSES 

DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  21-9/ir 
Up  to  21  _  Units — 5  Color  Cylisdim-t 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers— 6  Drhn 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substmeture  whb  i 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  He 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  ra«k. 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%" 

Up  to  18  Units— 4  Reversible  sU 
Color  (Tylinders— 5  Heavy  Duty  Folhn 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Rede- 
Trackage  and  'Turntablea.  Boctoe  Ha- 
aid  Traveler. 

6  UNIT  S(X)TT  23-9/16* 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  T/,.^ 
Knoxville  Journal. 

5  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METROPOUTAN  22%* 
Double  Folder — AC  Driva 
Charlotte  News. 


Model  320  Vandercook  Proof  Press  ,  With  Reversible  Unit — Color  OyUshr 
size  20  X  27  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples— AO  Drive- 

Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jaektonvilli 
Vandercook  Model  325G  i>ower  inking  Tlmes-Union. 
full  imge  proof  press 


APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CC.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


3  UNIT  HOB  22%* 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  FM— AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebemon,  Pa 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed — AC  Drive.  Located  Grwm- 
btirg.  Pa 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAH 


GOSS  single  width.  4-decker.  32  imges  ,  „ 

capacity,  M-9/16  cut-off,  verticle  drive  '  2  UNIT  HOE  22% 

to  upper  decks  on  opposite  side  from  End  Fed — AC  Drive — Sterea  Ulcehd 

regular  gear  drive.  Control  i>anel.  drive  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

and  smaller  motor  for  lifting  rolls,  | 

two  imrtable  color  fountains,  go  with  24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBUIAH 
machine.  An  excellent  printer.  May 

be  seen  in  operation.  Pric^  at  only  ***  Stereo  AC  Drive.  locstd 

$26,000.  Berkley  Newspapers,  Berkley,  Erlanger,  Ky. 

West  Virginia, 

_  20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBUIAK 

Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Loceld 
Goss  4  and  6  unit  presses,  roll  arms  Lynn,  Masa 
each  end  of  preas,  one  on  substructure 

with  2  color  cylinders,  22%'  cutoff.  pagE  DUPLEX  TUBUIAI 

AC  drives.  „  .  .  _ _ ^ 


GECRGE  C.  CXFCRD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


SEE  IT  IN  OPERATION 
12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo — Color  Reverses  and  nux. 
fountains.  Extra  Folder — $20,000. 

J.  WEISS  PRINTERS 
25  Bruen  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBUIAI 
Complete  Stereo— AC  Drive.  LoeMd 
San  Mego,  Calif. 

8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  Did 
Reversible  Couple — Complete  with  RA 
Arm  Brackets,  Oompenaatois,  dz 
NEW  1953.  Located  Midland,  Tei» 

3— MODEL  A  DUPLEX  FLATBIM 
Serial  Nos.  1271  and  1609.  Loestd 
Olathe,  Kansas. 


Newark.  New  Jersey  ^  2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBIW 

~  ^  Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  end  Salt  Lsh 

YOU  NAME  IT— MAKE  OFFER  city.  Utah. 

On  all  or  part  of  6-unit  Scott  news¬ 
paper  preosca.  22%  inch  cut  off.  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Double-truck  easting  mbccbc  ok  cwkiv  IIZL 

box.  Excellent  condition.  PRESSES  OF  EVWT  Stt*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOPPING  NEWS 
861  Howard  Street 
San  FVancisco  3,  (^ifomin 


PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SOI, 
REQUIREMENT  AND  lUD^H 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATfS 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  t-SS 


Beott  16-82  paca  prsss  vrith  eompen-  “ 

satoim  for  eolor.  Stemso  inelodad.  1^1 
giva  teram.  Parfeet  aonAltion.  Northern 
VaQsv  TrMmna,  Tanafly,  New  Jarssy. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  M*y  21, 


"machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Press  Hoorn  1 

Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

^H-ir  OMJ  Mat  Roller.  $8,250. '  |  , 

VCaeUK  pr«“  •!*•••  I 

^  2m  tor  ieBii-i'late  uniU. 

SuUNg^tolders. 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  ' 

Wanteil  to  Buy _ 

niwspapeu  presses 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 
mat  ROLLERS 

EQiaPMENT  I 

ben  shulman  associates  ' 

N  E  4I  St,  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 
Uaotmeo— Ititrrtypee — Ludlow* 

PinnrcRAiT  representatives 

n  Wirnm  St.  New  Y»k  7^  ^ 

YAKTH):  Justowriter,  Recorder  and 
iMdueer  with  7^  point  newaprint 
tnnfae*.  Aleo  No.  400  Haad- 

liia.  Box  1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"iw^PER  EQUIPMENT 

newspaper  presses  I 

typesetting  machines 

TBJITPESBTmR  EQUIPMENT 
liMhiw* — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

dt  West  8tti  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 

fAmM):  S-pase  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
Mi  Aidw  seri^  No.  and  when  avall- 
dh  Northern  Machine  Works.  323 
y.  4ih  St.  Phila.  «,  Pa. 

DUPLEX  SUPERDLITY  PRESS  '  ^ 

14  Page  Unit  23-9/16  cutolY 
Dry  Mat  Roller,  Heavy  Duty 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

.OHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc.  ! 

ttiUxington  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.Y.  ’ 
WANTED  IMMBDIATHR.Y 

jm  or  Hoe  24  or  32-paKe  newspaper  i 
;«wa  Most  take  color,  complete  with  , 
4a««i)aipinent  preferred.  Quote  price,  : 
■tnm,  floor  area  and  pit  plan  to 
LANCE  PUBUSHING  CO.  LTD.  | 
Winnipeg  8,  Canada 

WANTED — One  used  Capeco  portable  , 
ahr  fountain.  Contact  lnd^>endent 
hdlliking  Company,  Anderson.  South 
'Mina. 

HELP  WANTED _ 

Circulation 

OamCT  MANAGER  for  small 
a— atlnuetts  daily  newspaper.  Little 
■■tsaat  Plan.  Strong;  on  promotion, 
js*.  rmamt  to  Box  1926,  Editor  A 
fwoM.  All  inquiries  strictly  con¬ 


sent  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer 
young  man  who  will  work  part  time 
in  advertising.  Steady  full-time  job 
for  hard  worker  who  ran  produce 
results.  Write  Box  2116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  12,000 
daily.  Experienced  manager  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  iierson  now  holding  an 
’  assistant  circulation  or  district  man- 
I  ager  iKMiition.  Complete  details  in  letter 
j  to  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen.  Nashua  Tele- 
!  graph,  Nashua,  New  Hanviwhire. 


HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Unusual  opportunity  for 
a  romi>etent,  promotion- 
minded  man  to  build  a 
top-flight  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  Supervistory  and  pro¬ 
duction  ability  important. 

New  Jersey,  6  day  evening 
newspaper,  located  in  fast¬ 
est  growing  County.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  with  salary 
expected  to  Box  2120.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  promo¬ 
tion  minded  Classified  Ad  Manager. 
Growth  and  our  expansion  program 
created  thia  opening.  An  aggressive 
man  or  woman  can  develop  a  desirable 
permanent  ixwition.  Salary  and  other 
benefits  will  be  tailored  to  the  appli¬ 
cant's  qualifications.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  background.  E.  H.  Rich¬ 
ter,  Advertising  Director,  Texarkana 
Oaiette  and  Daily  News,  Texarkana, 
Arkanaas-Texas. 


MAN  for  24,600  daily.  Must  b*  good 
in  layouts.  Salary  open.  Come  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay.  Yen’ll  lik*  Dothan. 
Alabama,  86  milas  from  the  Gull  and 
beaches.  Write  us  about  yourself.  Wal¬ 
lace  Miller,  The  Dot^n  (Alabama) 
Eagle. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  A-1  newspa¬ 
per  display  advertising  man  who  can 
write,  lay  out  and  sell  advertising  is  i 
needed  to  fill  a  stsIT  vacancy.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  qualified  man  for  I 
a  substantial  career  and  future  with  an  j 
outstanding  small  city  daily  newspaper. 
A  complete  record  of  experience  of  the  | 
applicant  ia  necessary,  including  sam-  ! 
pies  of  work  produced.  Write  to  the  : 
Advertising  Director,  The  Southeast 
Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 

LINAGE  BUILDER  for  growing  10,000 
Central  Vermont  daily.  Congenial 
working  conditions,  skiing  area.  Give 
experience,  salary  needs,  etc.  P.O.  Box 
461,  Bsrre,  Vermont. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Must 
be  experienced,  strong  on  selling  and 
layouts.  Afternoon  daily  of  18,000  in 
University  city  of  30,000.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2004,  Editor  &  PuWsher. 


California  medium  sixe  daily  for  man 
with  two  or  more  years’  display  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  salary.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  first  letter  to  W.  F. 
Deming,  Gibson  Publications.  616  Marin 
St.,  Vallejo,  ^lifornia. 

AD  MEN,  including  classified,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write  fully. 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  7  South 
Dearborn,  ^icago,  Illinois. 

DISPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  man  or  woman  now  in  display 
or  classified.  Layout,  copywriting,  ac¬ 
count  servicing.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications ;  lucrative  bonus  af¬ 
ter  proven.  Top  south  coast  Oregon 
daily  scenically  located  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  The  World,  Coos  Bay.  Oregon. 


EDITOR  OR  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  or  combination  man  wanted  by 
MICHIGAN  OUT-OF-DOORS,  prise- 
winning  sportsman's  monthly  nawspa- 
per.  Write  giving  complete  details  r^ 
garding  your  experience,  salary,  etc. 
...  to  James  R.  Ronman,  Exeeutivs 
Director,  Michigan  United  Conaerra- 
tion  Cluba,  P.O.  Box  2236,  Laasing, 
Michigan. 


OMJ^'nON  MANAGER,  young, 
■•Site,  ambitious,  required  for  lead- 
^  lila^  newspaper  off-shore  Chart 
^4.  Bsply  Box  2043,  Editor  A  Pub- 
riving  foil  partiedars.  Wide-open 
yi*ity  for  bright  young  man  with 
■■•  sad  know-how. 


Corresponden  ts 

CORRESPONDENTS  —  Newsman  may 
earn  extra  money  by  covering  local 
auto  news.  Need  correspondents  in 
Delaware,  Kansas.  Maine,  Wyoming, 
Vermont,  Missiaaippi,  Montana.  Nev- 
nda.  North  Dakota.  Automotive  News.  , 
966  E.  Jefferson,  Detroit  7.  Michigan. 

EIXPERIENCEID  Chicago  Area  Corre-  ' 
spondent  wanted  by  established  semi¬ 
monthly  trade  paper.  Space  rates  with  ' 
minimum  monthly  guarantee.  Write 
Box  1817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  Dispatch-Production 

'  EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  EDI-  , 
{  TOR  to  see  a  bi-monthly  through  press,  j 
CURRENT  ANTHROPOLOGY,  A  , 
I  WORLD  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SC3-  : 
I  ENCES  OF  MAN,  University  of  Obi- 
I  cago,  1126  East  69th  Street,  diicago 
I  37,  Illinois. 

Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salasnoan  on  staff  of 
Idaho's  second  largest  new^wper.  Must 
be  strong  on  layout  and  sailing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  condittons.  vacation 
and  insurance.  Write  giving  complete 
I  information  and  sample  layout  to  Ad- 
I  vertiaing  Manager,  Hmes  News.  Twin 
:  Falla,  Idaho. 


ADViatTISING  MANAGER 
OR  TOP  SALESMAN 
Sparks,  Hayward  (California)  Review. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted.  13,300  Daily.  Write  The 
Gaxette,  D.  Grandon,  Sterling,  Illinois. 


AOOOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE 
•^  .by  top-level  newspaper  sub-  DISPI^Y  ADVERT! 
i&iQruice  company*  Circulation  want^.  13*300  D 
required.  Must  be  free  to  Gaxette,  D.  Grandon 
™dj^Write  Box  2130,  Editor  A - 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  aggreaaive  well 
PIP/^I  II  ATIOKI  trained  and  experienced  in  selling 

'-'lINV^UL/v  I  IV^IN  newspaper  retail  advertising  who  is 

M  A  M  A  r  p  ready  now  to  move  up  to  retail  adver- 

ivI/^IN/AOCIn  Using  manager.  Exetilent  growth  op- 

^ted  for  small  oompeU-  I  portunity.  Chart  Area  2.  Give  personal 

hve  newspaper.  RmIIv  details,  education,  experience,  present 

te>sb  challenge.  Perform-  I  earnings  in  confidence  to  ^x  2024, 

•tee  recognized  and  re-  i  Editor  A  Publisher.  Wo  wUI  not  contact 

yteded.  Box  2109,  Editor  your  present  employer. 

*  Publisher.  1 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1960 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY:_ _ 


Q  Auign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ _ _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  Situations  Wsntod  Ads,  Kindly  enclosa  romittanca  with  order 
saa  Classifiad  Advertising  Rete  Box) 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


VBRSATILE  RSSPOR'i'EIR  for  Krowing  I 
■emi-weekly  in  ohoioe  Chart  Area  12  j 
location.  Photo  experience  not  eaaen- 
tial  bat  muat  be  wiUinK  to  learn  camera  I 
and  darkroom.  Want  faat,  aober  news-  I 
man  with  car.  preferably  two  years' 
experience.  Box  1811,  Editor  A  Pub- 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  with  flair  for  | 
feature  writing,  willing  to  learn  pho-  I 
tography.  Chance  to  learn  all  phases  i 
of  news  room  operations  and  oppor-  r 
tunity  of  moving  up  to  city  editor  as  ' 
soon  as  qualifled.  10,000  dally  circnla- 
tion,  Cluin  Area  6.  Nice  town,  good  I 
schools  and  recreational  fadlitiee.  Air  > 
conditioned  building.  Send  resume  of  : 
experience  and  availability  date  to  Box 
1984,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

BEGIKNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  rceumea,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E.  I 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  ! 
GE  6-5670. 

RIM  MAN — fast,  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  and  i 
cleaning  w  beginners'  copy  by  prize- 
vrinning  Chart  Area  2  morning  daily. 
Salary  $119-124  range.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PUBLICA'noN, 
recently  founded,  seeks  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Elxi>erienoe  in  Catholic  journal¬ 
ism  an  asset  but  by  no  means  essen¬ 
tial.  Serious  references.  Box  1914,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OOPYRE1ADE21,  experienced;  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefits,  2007,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EIDITORIAL  MAN  to  round  out  young  | 
staff  of  lively  weekly  business  publica¬ 
tion  reaching  audience  serving  agricul-  | 
ture.  Opportunity  with  growing  mul-  . 
tiple-publication  firm.  Box  2015,  Editor  i 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 

EDITOR 

For  combination  morning,  Sunday 
and  evening  operation  in  one  of  the 
South’s  principal  cities.  Combined  dailv 
circulation  in  excess  of  80,000,  Sund^ 
circulation  over  64,000. 

TTiis  man  will  join  a  team  of  top 
flight  newspaper  executives,  and  will  i 
direct  both  news  and  editorial  func-  j 
tions.  I 

He  should  not  be  under  35  nor  more 
than  50  to  fit  into  this  position  of 
overall  editorial  responsibility. 

He  must  have  a  Southern  background 
and  he  would  be  better  able  to  answer 
this  challenge  if  he  has  held  respon¬ 
sible  editorial  positions  on  Southern 
newspapers. 

Write  in  complete  detail  to  Box 
2046,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

EIICPE3RlE2NOE3j  REPORTEIR  and  desk 
man  for  Midwest  daily  that  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  news.  Good  salary 
for  right  man.  Box  2008,  Editor  A 
Ehibllsher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  3,400  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  city  of  6,000.  Good 
schools,  churches,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Fine  resort,  farming  area,  hunting, 
fishing.  Should  have  some  camera  ex¬ 
perience  and  car.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter,  including  sal¬ 
ary  expected  to  D.  V.  Schoenwether, 
I^iblisher,  Daily  Tribune,  South  Haven, 
Michigan. 

MEDIUM  SIZE  TEXAS  DAILY  look¬ 
ing  for  Junior  Reporter  with  lots  of 
go.  Write  giving  background,  expected 
starting  salary,  etc.  Box  2042,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTED  -  PHOTOGRAPHEai  for 
news-feature  work  in  Vermont  capital 
area.  10,000  daily.  Barre-Montpelier 
'nmes-Argus,  P.O.  Box  461,  Barre, 
Vermont. 

SEASONED)  REPORTEik  who  wants 
job  with  future  on  growing  Great 
Lakes  Daily  in  25,000  class.  Good  pay, 
vacation  and  other  benefits.  Box  2002, 
Editor  A  Ehiblisher. 


NETW  EINOLAND  metropolitan  daily  : 
has  permanent  spot  on  sports  desk  for  I 
good  copyreader.  If  you  now  work  for  | 
smaller  newspaper  and  wish  to  try  out  I 
for  this  job  on  your  vacation,  write  i 
Box  2026,  Editor  A  Publisher,  We  will 
pay  travel  expenses  and  salary.  | 

REIPORTEIR,  to  cover  government  and  ' 
politics  in  county  of  200,000  in  subxirb  { 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  fast-growing  i 
daily  of  25,000.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  alert  young  person  with  2-3  years’  i 
daily  experience  in  reporting,  general  j 
assignment  or  rewrite.  Send  resume  j 
including  present  salary  promptly  to  | 
Philip  Stern,  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
Arlington,  Virginia.  ! 

SMALL  BUT  GROWING  Central  New  ! 
York  afternoon  daily  needs  capable  re-  ; 
porter  with  car.  Send  resume,  refer-  | 
ences,  requirements  to  Publisher,  Daily  i 
Dispatch,  Oneida,  New  York. 

SPORTS  E3DITOR  for  5-day  daily  in  ' 
city  of  17,000.  College  graduate  or  | 
have  experience.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  expected  starting  salary  to  j 
The  Hopewell  News,  Hopewell,  Va. 

WE  CAN  USE  one  more  good  reporter 
in  this  pleasant  university  city.  Must  ' 
be  all  punxwe  reporter  and  able  or 
willing  to  use  a  camera.  Write  Roy 
Trefftzs.  Managing  Editor,  Stillwater 
(Oklahoma)  News-Press  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  background. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR  ’ 

Must  have  ideas,  writing  ability,  back¬ 
ground.  Send  complete  lesume  and  ; 
state  philosophy  on  changing  field  of  i 
women’s  coverage.  Box  2022,  Editor  A  | 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  small  city  daily. 
Prefer  college  man.  marri«l.  camera, 
some  experience,  interested  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  Box  2108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  sound 
on  any  beat,  willing  to  hustle  38  hours  : 
in  Chart  Area  2  city  for  $115-124  ; 
weekly.  Box  2121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FASHION  reporter.  Pacific  Coast,  200.- 
000  circulation,  state  salary  expected. 
Box  2104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MEIN  and  WOMEIN  for  all  departments 
of  daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6, 
7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Write 
fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HOME  E(X)NOMICS  EDITOR,  for  ' 
West.  Salary  open.  EIxperience  first 
letter,  strictly  confidential.  Box  2105, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REIPORTEIR-  -male  or  female,  for  city 
news  bureau  on  New  EIngland  statewide 
<^Iy.  Some  experience  or  June  J-grad. 
Should  have  car.  small  camera,  be  ag¬ 
gressive  and  personable.  Elxcellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person  but  don’t 
reply  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high 
salaried,  glamour  position.  Box  2128, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SCHOOL  EDITOR  to  handle  daily  edu¬ 
cation  page  for  afternoon  paper  in 
small  university  city.  ESther  man  or 
woman.  Experienced  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  preferred.  Auto  essential.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Paul  W. 
Jones,  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio. 

SPORTS — Have  opportunity  for  imagi¬ 
native  combination  writer-deskman  in 
sports.  In  fine  sports  town  boasting 
major  university,  minor  league  base¬ 
ball,  full  high  sdool  programs,  other 
sports.  On  alert,  aggressive  afternoon 
daily.  Contact  Dick  Becker,  Sports 
Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  EDITOR  WANTED:  For  a  | 
woman’s  fraternal  magazine.  Prefer  I 
one  with  exijerience  as  woman’s  editor 
of  small  city  or  big  town  newspaper.  | 
EVatemal  magazine  or  news  hou^  or¬ 
gan  experience  acceptable.  Experienced  j 
general  news  reporter  might  qualify,  i 
Permanent  ix>sition  at  good  salary.  ' 
Must  live  in  Mid-west  town  of  pub-  , 
lication.  Box  2129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  Chart  Area  2 
daily-Sunday  .seeks  man  or  woman, 
maybe  now  withering  on  progressive 
paper,  who  bubbles  with  feature  ideas, 
is  <iuick  to  exploit  spot  news,  to  head 
staff  of  3.  Salary  open.  Send  refer-  i 
ences,  clips,  tell  all.  Box  2122,  Editor  ! 
A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

EREIE  LANCEIRSI  Sell  your  pliotos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000  i 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C.  i 

Instructors 

FACUL’TY  MEMBER  to  visit  high  , 
school  journalism  classes  fall  semes¬ 
ter;  on-campus  teaching  in  spring,  half 
or  full  time.  Newspai>er  or  high  school  j 
teaching  experience  required.  B.A.  c-s-  j 
sential;  can  do  graduate  work.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  top  professional 
news  man  to  teach  journalism  and 
direct  student  newspaper.  High  salary,  i 
Box  2100,  Editor  &  iHiblisher.  i 


HEU»  WANTED 


Promotion — Public 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT,  sshTl 
$10,000  for  experienced 
daily,  highly  competitive  monSl 
Chart  Ares  2.  Some  sdminSS? 
reeponsibiUties.  Tell  all  in  mbS 
resume,  including  present  salary  ^ 
knows  about  opening.  Box  201} 

A  Publisher.  ’ 

PROMOTION  COPY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

There’s  an  opening  on  the  proas, 
tion  copy  staff  of  The  Phila4d. 
phia  Bulletin  for  an  up-aMUoa- 
ing  creative  promotion  writer  sks 
is  seeking  a  career  opportoaity. 
’The  job  calls  for  demonstmi 
ability  to  write  print  copy  for 
advertising  and  circulation  ptnas. 
tion,  broadcast  and  telecast  cosy 
for  circulation  promotion.  WrS 
Barry  Urdang  and  inclu^  we. 
pies  and  salary  requirements  is 
your  first  communication.  All  tal. 
ters  will  be  confidential  ud  il 
samples  will  be  returned.  Bn 
2020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

A  MAJOR  six  day  evening  paiier  in 
Chart  Area  2  has  opening  for  a  cost- 
conscious  composing  room  BOSS  (not 
a  working  foreman)  in  shop  of  60. 
Send  complete  resume  and  i.alary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2021,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN— weekly  news¬ 
paper  plant  New  Jersey.  Box  2102, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Rotary  Stereo-Press¬ 
man.  for  Z-pattern  Hoe  in  Hawaii. 
Man  going  in  service.  Job  open  soon. 
Write  details,  Waikiki  Be^h-Press, 
206  Koula,  Honolulu  13.  Hawaii. 


EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER  can  tut  u. 
sume  the  restxmsibility  for  origM 
material  sent  to  box  advertisers.  It } 
advisable  _  to  send  this  materisi  oal) 
after  an  initial  contact  has  been  otA 
lished  with  the  advertiser. 

Salesmen 

FIVE  KILOWATT  independent  hB. 
timer  needs  experienced  sslesmsa,  4si 
to  group  operation  expansion.  Tka 
Showing,  high  potential  Califooii 
market.  Liberal  guarantee  agaiiul  U 
POT  cent  commission.  Good  maa  en 
grow  with  this  expanding  oryaiiB. 
tion.  Write  full  information  on  edn- 
tion,  experience,  general  baekgsisi 
to  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertisimg 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIR0 

S80  Newspapers  Have  EnroUed 
S<deBpe(H>le  and  Elxeeativee 
In  Parish  Sales-TVaining 
Course  in  Classified  Advertiiini 


eiUD  ivuuitty  xiuiiuiulu  lo,  xittwiul.  -  ,  ...  w-  AV-. 

_ ! _ ; _ I  Sales  training  provided  by  the  Hr»- 

_ _  ard  Parish  Course  in  CIsssified  AAw- 

EXPESirENCED  MEN  for  daily  news-  firing  shovra  aassified  pereoimd  toe 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart  square  right  up,  to  analyse  isi 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  problems  they  daily  «■ 

■statee.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  counter.  Classified  salespeople  ere  a- 
Association,  7  South  Dearborn,  Chi-  pertly  trained  (at  home— on  THIB 
cago,  Illinois.  TTMB)  developed  to  incresee  ttoir 

individual  sales  prodoetion  and  eegf 
LINOTYPE  OPEaiATOR  writing  skill  to  get  and  keep 

Weekly  Newspaper-New  Jersey  business. 

Box  2101,  Editor  A  Publisher 


THE  PRESS  EaiTEIRPRISE  CO. 
is  seeking  an  energetic  writer  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  stories  on 
art,  music  and  drama  including 
opera  productions.  Young  person 
25-35  preferred.  Permanent  em¬ 
ployment  with  one  of  Southern 
California’s  outstanding  dailies. 
Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  full 
details:  W.  N.  Patterson,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  The  Press  En¬ 
terprise  Co.,  3512  14th  St.,  River¬ 
side,  California. 


MECHANICAL  I 

SUPERINTENDENT  > 

for  small  six  afternoon  non¬ 
union  daily.  4  machines.  Lud¬ 
low,  EHrod  and  all  auxiliary 
equipment.  Modem  building, 
pleasant  working  conditions. 
Young,  aggressive,  wide-awake 
staff.  Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin,  { 

Daily  TTfin  Gazette,  Tifin, 
Georgia. 

Promotion— Public  R^ations 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICITY  writer  who 
seeks  opportunity  to  learn  educational 
public  relations  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
complete  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
2000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITING— LAYOUT 


The  famed  Parish  Course  (only  » 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  HB 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  end  m 
ceaefolly  trains  beginners — hw*** 
fmd  refreshes  experienced  pweonnel. 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to 
you  now  to  slash  tumovOT,  heigsm 
job  interest  and  eatisfaction  end  4e 
velop  profeesional  pride— all  wnUt  « 
helps  you  develop  more  CJemto* 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  itoif 
want  to  have  these  benefiti 
Your  only  investment  in  tto  20-miw 
eales-booi^ng  Course  is  ^ 

in  the  names  now  or  write  for  w 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ABSOCIA’TES,  rNOORPORATED 

aasaified  Advertiring  Dev^’>I»aj“ 

Services  for  Newspapers  Since 


Southern  California  daily  effere  inter-  2990  N.  W.  ’ 

eeting  opportunity  for  skilled  promo-  Oxford  l-ojni 

tion  writer  in  circulation  and  adver-  - 

tising,  radio  spots,  merchandising  copy,  .  . 

coverage  merchant  group  meetings  and  Linotype  jcnoof _ _ 

general  special  events.  Prefer  man  ”  _ rw-<a/vii.  I 

twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years.  S<md  OHIO  ^ 

resume,  samples,  present  salary  and  LOGAN  4,  tlMiu  ^ 

expected  salary.  Box  2011,  Elditor  and  Linotype,  Intertype  Instrocuoa 
Publisher.  Free  Informatloei 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  May  21# 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

LOGAN  4,  OfflO _ 

Linotype,  Intertype  InrtrocBoe 
Free  Informatloei 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel 
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jUministrative 

Editorisd  | 

HC  Bbntising  increases  -1-  BIG  dr- 
buildup  mechanical  econ- 

t  nioTOble  product.  No  idle  . 
f^'but  my  proven  record.  Now  i 
Ifsnager-Ad  Director.  Seek  I 
Sr^Mition  or  General  Manager  on  ! 

ConAdenUal.  Box  2012, 
{g5  Si  PnWisher.  ! 

mllRAL  MANAGEIR— strong  on  ad-  ■ 
S^snd  cost  control.  Excellent  , 
Z^Wlding  sound  volume.  Chart  1 
ISll.  2016.  EHitor  A  Publisher.  | 

PITTSBURGH  MEHIGER  VICTIM— all-  | 
around  newsman,  haa  doubled  as  mnaio 
and  drama  critic,  Well-travelad,  multi-  I 
lincnal,  S3,  aingla.  No  diUtar,  7  years’  | 
Pittsburgh  paper.  Free  to  go  anywhere.  : 
Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

BEIGINNER;  have  ambition  but  lack  ^ 
experience.  Go  anywhere  for  oppor-  ! 
tunity.  Box  1942,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  i 

EDITOR,  manager  of  New  England  ' 
weekly,  wants  to  enter  the  daily  Aeld. 
Top  writer,  reporter,  fair  cameraman. 

SULWABT  ASSISTANT  1  Consistent 
of  increased  business,  revenue, 
Si  Owr  twenty  years’  all  departments 
Hi  liter,  except  editorial.  Good  Ad- 
IdsiNriter.  Fine  references.  Seek  chal- 
Box  2018,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

his  editorials  reprint^  regularly,  wants 
hard  job  with  good  pay,  27,  married, 

2  children.  Vet,  sound  education,  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Anywhere.  Box  1901, 
Editor  A  PublUher. 

VEIRSA’ITLE  at  41,  widely  exyierienced 
minister  and  educator.  After  many 

jCSDIBSS-ADViaiTISlNG  MANAG-  1 
a  is  early  50’s.  30  years’  experience  ! 
•  24,000  dailies.  Capable,  conscientious, 
wgiiaive.  Solid  builder.  References. 
Bb  2121,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

shoestring  operations,  seeks  sufastantiai 
opportunity  to  utilize  writing  and  edi¬ 
torial  skilU  (also  photographic,  public  j 
speaking  and  community  relations). 
Relocatim  considered.  Box  1941,  Eiditor 

A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

ENGLISH  DAILY  REPORTED,  living 

fBU)  SUPERVISOR.  8  years’  ex-  ' 
MHSM  city  and  country — would  like  : 
•  IMP  up  to  circulation  managers  poei- 
gsL  ExMlIent  reference  and  back- 
insM.  Wo^d  consider  any  position 
akk  worthwhile  future.  28  years’  age. 
hMStly  employed.  Box  1909,  Eiditor 
tPriditeer. 

in  U.  S.,  desires  editorial  position  any¬ 
where  on  daily.  Six  years’  experience, 
including  ail  general  assignments  and 
own  column.  Resume  and  clips.  De¬ 
gree.  Box  2023,  Eiditor  A  PublUher. 

♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  comiietent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to 
employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  HEAD¬ 
LINE  PEIRSONNEL  (Agency),  6  E. 
46  St.,  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-0728. 

All  TOU  HAVING  circulation  prob- 
sMt  Two  seasoned  circulation  men 
it  forties  interested  in  leeming 

sweirenistion.  Object  to  develop  and 
Mil  drculation.  You  would  have  ad- 
nsBge  of  45  years’  combined  experi- 
aa  is  oil  phases  of  newspaper  cir- 
flldion.  Prefer  South  Elast.  Box  2032, 
Hlor  tad  Publisher. 

NEE3D  COPY  EIDI’TORT 

Native  interested  in  returning  to  New 
York  City  or  vicinity.  6  years’  all  edi¬ 
torial  phases.  Strong  on  makeup.  Avail¬ 
able  shortly  for  tryout  or  interview. 
Box  2935,  Eiditor  A  PublUher. 

(OnmATION  CIRCULA'nON  MAN- 
A(3I  and  ClassiAed  Solicitor.  Home 
Ddiiety  Specialist.  Also  recent  Parish 
cidMte.  For  small  daily.  Relocate 
urwhere.  Elarl  W.  Bond,  Forrest 
^4U2,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 

REIPOR’TEIR,  25,  on  300,000  daily  wants 
daily  editor’s  job.  Married,  6  years’ 
experience.  3150  salary.  Box  2019,  Eidi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTElR.  27,  make-up,  camera  ex¬ 
perience.  MS-J.  Western  U.  S.  Box 
2041,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SlSniCr  MANAGER  3%  years’  ex- 
pwirsee  currently  running  agency. 

nsti  to  get  back  into  main  stream. 
CmMit  department  preferred.  Single 
■sssIm.  Box  2001,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  City  Hall  reporter 
seeks  challenging  political  writing  job. 
(Siart  Area  6  or  Washington.  J-grad, 
vet.  family.  Box  2126,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

tt,  PUBUSHEIR,  paper  need  a 
Mkl  Gottiiig  all  the  boainsas  you  can 
kaioT  If  the  answers  are  yea  and  no 
a4  yoo  sro  located  on  the  Gulf  Ooast 
wmywfacrs  in  Florida  and  can  pay 
mm  weak  to  start  plus  oar  aliowanoe 
tat  rn  your  man. 

Rjo  Advottising  Manager  (43), 
*jM  to  rdooate  on  a  iiermanent  baais 
«  Mnnger  paper  that  offers  real 
IJkotisl.  Family  roan,  sober,  14  years’ 
My  tnerKatful  work.  You’ll  bs 
My.  If  I  have  cooperation.  Available 
fa  Joao  1st.  Write  Box  1818,  Editor 
•  PnlulMr. 

BACK  TO  GRASS  ROOTS  —  Imagina^ 
tive,  energetic  newsman  seeks  per- 
manent  editor,  managing  editor  poet 
with  growing  community-minded  small, 
medium  daily.  In  5th  year  as  deekman 
with  major  rnetrtipolitan  daily.  Nine 
years’  experience  (an  phases)  includes 
assistant  to  editor  county  seat  daily. 
BSJ,  vet.  family  man  will  relocate  for 
right  publisher.  Cliart  Areas  1,  2,  11. 
12.  Box  2107,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINEISS  WRITEIR  (and  general  re¬ 

OJ"  to  ABC  Daily.  15,000  to 
JfP;  needs  an  active  RETAIL 

WACER  with  imagination  T  I  know 
•>«trgetic,  dependable  Ad  Man  wiUi 
yesri  exiierience  in  one  of  the 
~7i**o  ®V*'***'  family,  college.  Vet, 
“MM  Kferences.  Will  consider  only 
position  and  offer.  Write 
2129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

porter)  wants  place  on  Southern  daily. 
Good  health,  draft  exempt.  Available 
June  1.  Box  2127,  Eiditor  A  PublUher. 

EXPEIRIEINCED  NEWSMAN,  27. 
wants  back  in  after  18-month  college 
stretch  working  on  M.A.  Vet.  single, 
will  travel.  Daily  preferred.  Write  Box 
2113,  Eiditor  A  PublUher. 

WSTAY  and/or  CLASSIFIED 
SSjJ^By  phone  and/or  in  jjerson. 
“TONCED  all  phases!!  New  York 
^  25®“*«ticut.  Massachusetts.  Box 
Editor  A  PublUher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  reporter,  with 
initiative.  Do  top  photography  and  have 
equipment.  E'amily  man.  now  employed. 
Plan  permanent  change  to  Chart  Area 
12.  Available  after  July  1.  Require 
top  flglBryi  Box  2123y  Eiditor  &  PuIh 

Editorial 

Usher. 

dssirea  job  as  editorial, 
1^*  wi^  on  liberal  piddieation. 
■■  M.  Editor  A  Publiahar. 

HONEIST,  all-around  A-1  reporter  — 
rewrite.  Box  2111,  Eiditor  A  I*ub- 
lisher. 

IkDlTOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1960 
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Editorial 


JUNE  JOURNALISM  CaiADUATE. 
ain^le  woman,  22,  experience  on  Miami 
papero  wants  reportinpt-fenture  writing 
job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Can  use  cam¬ 
era.  Available  July  1.  Box  2110,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  farm. 
Are  and  police  beat  experience,  stronK 
on  features,  desires  position  on  south¬ 
ern  newspaper.  Darkroom.  Own  car. 
Box  2112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  DESK  MAN,  swint;  shift, 
etc.  Steady,  ,rood  habits.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2.  Box  2114,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORT  EDITOR — Experienced.  Good 
habits.  Write  column  and  well  versed 
in  layouts  and  editinir.  Married.  Pleas- 
in,r  personality.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  Box  1912,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WELL-BACKGROUNDED,  Mature,  ex¬ 
perienced  veteran  newsman.  Versed  in 
capital  city,  suburban,  wholly-local 
community  news  KatherinK,  reporting;. 
Elditorial  and  feature  work.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  dependable.  Background  ranaes 
over  wide  variety  of*  city  room  assiKn- 
ments.  University  train^.  Midwest  lo¬ 
cale  preferred.  Box  2117,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


INTERNATIONAL  Public  Relations: 
will  cover  European  science  or  busi¬ 
ness  conferences,  trade  fairs.  1961. 
Box  2115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Irutructors 


ENGLISH  M.A.,  Humanities  M.A., 
Journalism  B.A.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Male,  married,  Box  2118, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Press  Fbotogrrapbers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONPIDE^- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Pbotogxwbers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Photography 


YOUNG  VERSATILE  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  desires  position.  MUST  be  cbaJ- 
lenKinit,  tecbnical,  imaginative,  per¬ 
manent,  and  require  responsibility.  Box 
2014,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST  desires  position 
— preferably  with  magnuine-type  pub¬ 
lication — where  (ihotoirraphy  is  looked 
upon  as  creative  art.  Has  trained  him¬ 
self  over  many  years  to  look  out  for 
the  heigrht  of  action,  for  fore-  as  well 
as  background  interest,  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  "lens  lice”  and  for  ligrhtinft 
where  the  direct  Aaah  assault  is  but 
the  last  desperate  way  out.  Aims  at 
interpretation  in  news  over  and  above 
documentation.  Porte:  Human  interest. 
Could  do  own  column  in  word  and 
bromide  on  local  “seena”.  Sees  stories 
where  others  pass  by.  Knows  how  to 
enliven  dull  themes  by  either  purpose¬ 
ful  direction,  camera  angrie,  or  intro¬ 
duction  of  additional  points  of  inter¬ 
est. 

Previous  I.N.P.  bureau  chief.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Willing  to  make  new  start  with 
l>ublication  holding;  similar  photog;raphic 
tenets  and  where  the  Leica  is  accepted 
as  the  superior  tool  to  clumsier,  thouith 
often  necessary  cameras.  Please  write 
to  Box  2131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Prommion^— Public  Relationt 


CALIFORNIA  NE^YSMAN,  B.S.J.. 
M.A..  seeks  teachinK  or  publicity  with 
colleg;e.  Box  2918,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


COLIEGEl — Four  years’  reporter,  sec¬ 
tion  editor  on  large  dailies.  Now  pro* 
motion  writer  for  major  corporation. 
Seeks  college  public  relations  post.  Box 
2006,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


PUBLIC  RElLA'nONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  commimicationa  people 
on  Ale.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PEStSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


E2CPEJRIE»fCEJD  NEWSMAN,  large 
and  small  dailies.  Seeks  to  switch  to 
public  relations.  Single,  vet,  34.  Can 
edit,  make-up,  meet  public,  write  bright 
news  and  features.  Sports,  travel  a 
specialty.  Box  2119,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER^S  CHART  AREA 


Uae  CHART  AREA  Numlicr  in  Ad  Copy  for  ahowing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATIOT6 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Documented  Case 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  (Feb. 
13,  1%0,  page  13)  I.  A.  Mac¬ 
donald,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  suggested 
that  newspapers  should  collect 
documented  advertising  case  his¬ 
tories.  Although  some  effort  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  Mr.  Macdonald  has  fol¬ 
lowed  through  by  relating 
“chapter  and  verse”  of  these 
case  histories  in  full  page  ads 
placed  in  trade  papers. 

His  letter  was  prompted  by 
an  E&P  editorial  (January  30) 
in  which  we  commended  Monroe 
Green,  ad  director  of  the  New 
York  Times,  for  stating  to  the 
NAEA  convention:  “The  store¬ 
keepers  of  our  country,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  market  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product,  know  that  the 
one  way,  the  infallible  way,  to 
sell  goods  is  through  newspaper 
advertising.  .  .  .  They  have  but 
one  interest  in  advertising  —  to 
sell  the  product.  And  they  know 
from  experience  how  to  get  that 
job  done  best.” 

E&P  commented:  “The  old 
cliche  is  still  true  —  the  proof 
is  in  the  pudding.  Retailers  — 
the  men  on  the  front  line  of  sell¬ 
ing  —  know  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  works,  otherwise  they 
wouldn’t  use  so  much  of  it  year 
in  and  year  out  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  all  other  media.” 

(Incidentally,  we  were  chided 
by  our  readers  for  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  that  “old  cliche.”  One 
of  them  pointed  out  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  “proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating”  and  “that  rum¬ 
bling  noise  is  Cervantes  tossing 
in  his  tomb.”) 

Mr.  Macdonald  wrote:  “If,  as 
E&P  said,  retailers  —  the  men 
on  the  front  line  of  selling  — 
know  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  works  (and  all  newspaper¬ 
men  know  that  E&P  is  right), 
are  not  newspapers  doing  a  poor 
and  indifferent  job  in  getting 
documented  cases  of  ‘returns 
per  dollar  spent’  from  newspa¬ 
per  advertising? 

“We  in  the  CDNPA  have  a 
(DOCUMENTED)  case  history 
of  where  an  ad,  costing  $1,000, 
brought  a  direct,  traceable  re¬ 
turn  of  $175,000  of  orders. 

“How  many  American  and 
Canadian  newspapers  can  match 
or  surpass  this?  There,  indeed, 
would  be  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding — if  done  on  a  national 
scale  it  wo^ld  be  a  formidable 
and  conclusive  argument. 

84 


"I  followed  your  Inquiring  Photographer  around;  why  didn't  h«Mkie 
a  question?" 


at  Thirty 


Histories 

“Why  don’t  we  determine  to 
get  a  multiplicity  of  such  DOC¬ 
UMENTED  cases?”  he  asked. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  query  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  We 
don’t  know  why  newspapers 
haven’t  started  such  a  file.  Per¬ 
haps  some  have  such  material 
for  their  own  sales  efforts  but 
what  a  selling  tool  for  all  news¬ 
papers  if  they  were  gathered 
together  and  publicized! 

CDNPA,  however,  practices 
what  it  preaches.  In  a  full  page 
ad  in  E&P  last  week  (May  14, 
page  41)  the  association  re¬ 
ported  that  one  advertiser  had 
received  “$2%  million  docu¬ 
mented  sales  for  an  advertising 
expenditure  of  $4,300.”  That  is 
an  astoundingly  low  sales  cost 
per  dollar  of  return.  The  facts 
are  vouched  for  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

The  advertiser  was  a  large 
financial  institution.  The  ad  con¬ 
tained  a  coupon  and  invited 
readers  to  fill  in  such  coupon 
and  send  an  accompanying  check 
subscribing  to  the  securities  be¬ 
ing  offered.  Coupons  with  checks 
bought  $2%  million  securities. 

Mr.  Macdonald  tells  us  that 
“in  addition  to  the  actual  checks 
received,  it  was  said  (privately) 
by  the  agency  that  this  ad  had 
provoked  an  indirect  return  of 
$10  million.” 

A  previous  ad  (May  7,  page 
31)  told  how  a  manufac^rer 
of  a  cake  mix  used  newspapers 
in  Quebec,  the  Maritimes,  and 
Eastern  Ontario  to  advertise  a 
contest.  Sixty-five  thousand  en¬ 
tries  were  received  for  the  re¬ 
gional  contest  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  company  termed 
the  “results  fabulous.” 

We  understand  there  is  to  be 
a  further  documented  case  his¬ 
tory  publicized  by  CDNPA  in 
the  near  future. 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  April, 
1958,  it  was  announced  there 
would  be  a  wider  accumulation 
and  more  intensive  exploitation 
of  newspaper  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  This  is  being  done 
occasionally  on  national  adver¬ 
tising  accounts. 

But  it  seems  to  us  there  are 
many  more  case  histories  avail¬ 
able  at  the  local  and  regional 
level. 

E&P’s  own  promotion  column¬ 
ist,  T.  S.  Irvin,  wrote  (June  14, 
1958,  page  65)  “nothing  sells 


like  somebody  else’s  success. 
What’s  wrong  with  this?  —  Sit 
down  with  your  big  department 
store  advertisers.  C^t  from  them 
specific  result  stories  of  how 
people  have  come  in  and  bought 
goods  advertised  in  your  paper. 
Get  lots  of  specifics.  Then  put 
together  a  full-page  ad  and  run 
it.” 

Furthermore,  we  say,  why  not 
send  the  details  to  E&P.  Even 
if  we  get  more  than  we  can  print 
the  multiplicity  of  documented 
case  histories  would  provide  tre¬ 
mendous  promotional  material 
for  newspapers. 

As  Mr.  Macdonald  said:  “If 
done  on  a  national  scale  it  would 
be  a  formidable  and  conclusive 
argument.” 

• 

Religion  Award 

Georgfe  W.  Cornell,  Associated 
Press  religion  writer,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  annual 
Faith  and  Freedom  Award  of 
Religious  Heritage,  Inc.  The 
award  will  be  presented  June  16. 


Community  Service 
Director  Appointed 

AlUKTi 

Leo  Aikman,  editorial  anit 
ant  and  columnist,  AtUmUCm 
stitution,  has  been  named  dim 
tor  of  community  service  fc: 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Ine. 

Jack  Tarver,  ANI  pnsidni 
said  Mr.  Aikman  will  co^ndiu^ 
the  participation  of  the  Athau 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  CoaR:' 
tution  in  support  of  conmmit: 
service  and  civic  projeeti.  H* 
will  continue  his  daily  eohmr- 
• 

Salute  to  ‘300th’ 

JiaisEY  Cut,  N.  J 

In  connection  with  Jeney 
City’s  municipal  celebration  ci 
its  300th  birthday,  the  Jenq 
Journal  on  Friday,  May  18,  dedi¬ 
cated  its  edition  to  the  erec: 
which  began  May  8  and  coi- 
tinues  through  Oct.  17.  Die  spe¬ 
cial  edition  had  a  separate  Sfi- 
page  supplement  in  addition  b 
the  regyular  34  pages. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SAIB 
OF  DAUY  NEWSPAPERS 
EYAIUATIONS  •  FINANOAl  ADVISQtS 
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One  way!  One  way  streets  are  dangerous  ...  if  you’re  going  the 
wrong  way!  Equally  dangerous  is  the  one  way  street  of  economic 
obsolescence;  for  your  linecasters  may  become  outworn,  outmoded, 
outclassed  or  over-worked  before  you  are  even  aware  of  it.  Even  now 
you  may  be  losing  those  very  profits  that  you  could  use  to  finance 
a  new  Linotype.  Maybe  your  composing  room  handles  increasing 
workloads  only  at  the  expense  of  overtime,  dangerous  deadlines  and 
excessive  strain  on  men  and  facilities.  If  this  is  your  situation,  contact 
your  Linotype  Agency  today.  A  realistic  survey  of  your  composing 
room— at  no  cost  or  obligation— will  reveal  important  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  its  efficiency— now  and  for  the  future.  Some  very  interesting 

data  on  comfortable  financing,  too.  - 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  {  •  LINOTYPE 

Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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Over-all  view  of  the  partially  completed  175,000  ton  Warrick  Works  smelting  plant  with  the  375,000  Kilowatt  steam  plant  in  the  back 
When  completed,  this^lant  will  be  the  largest  Alcoa  installation  in  the  nation  and  will  be  located  only  12  miles  from  Downtown  Eva 

ALCOA  TO  MAKE  EVANSVILL 
PLANT  BIGGEST  IN  SYSTEM 


Aluminum  Company  of  America  plans  an  increased 
smelting  capacity  for  its  new  Warrick  Works  that  will 
make  it  the  largest  of  Alcoa’s  eight  smelting  plants. 

John  R.  Ibach,  Warrick  Works  manager,  said  the 
planned  smelting  capacity  has  been  increased  by  25,000 
tons  a  year,  bringing  the  operation’s  annual  installed 
capacity  of  175,000  tons  when  the  big  plant  is  completed 
near  Yankee  town. 

INITIAL  production  will  begin  about  June  1,  when  the 
first  of  five  potlines  is  completed. 

Original  plans  called  for  the  Warrick  Works  to  be  a 
five-potline  operation,  with  each  line  having  an  annual 
installed  capacity  of  30,000  tons. 

By  redesign,  each  of  the  five  potlines  can  now  have  an 
installed  annual  capacity  of  35,000  tons  Ibach  said. 

The  increased  capacity  is  being  achieved  by  incorporat¬ 


ing  advancements  in  technology,  Ibach  stated.  The  new 
plans  call  for  a  modification  of  the  design  of  over-all  pot. 

THE  PLANNED  change  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
work  force. 

Construction  of  the  plant  began  in  1956,  but  work  waa 
gradually  slowed  and  then  suspended  in  June  of  last  year. 

About  five  months  later  construction  started  again  and 
about  1,000  persons  were  hired  to  complete  the  facilities 
necessary  for  operation  of  20  percent  of  the  plant’s 
eventual  production  capacity. 

(News  Reprint  from  March  2H, 
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